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introduction 


The publication of the Directory of Research Institutions of Gujarat 
with the Proceedings of the 4th Conference is the last of the series of 
the literature published by the Gujarat Research Society on the occasion 
of the 4th Conference of Research Workers for Gujarat held under 
encouraging circumstances on 19th October, 1962 at Ahmedabad under the 
patronage of the Governor and the Presidentship of Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta. 

The Gujarat Research Society was founded m October 1936 at 
Bombay and the Ahmedabad Branch was initiated in March 1961, a 
few months after the formation of the Gujarat province. The Society 
was formed with the object of arranging, organising and coordinating 
research in various branches of knowledge with special reference to 
Gujarat as it was known in 1936. 24 volumes of the Journal and its 
numerous publications and its activities in the cause of research stand 
to the credit of the Society. 

The present volume, however imperfect, has been delayed owing to 
the difficulties in securing correct and full information, shows how research 
is organised m the Gujarat region by Government departments, 
Universities other independent institutions and individual scholars in the 
State. This compilation by a voluntary organisation, is an effort at the 
coordination and to prevent duplication of research in the region. 

I 

Research has no geographical or regional boundaries and by adopting 
the motto ** do research for the good of mankind '' the Society has made 
it clear that it does not stand for any narrow regionalism. 

The Society us grateful to the Honorary Director Prof. K. K. Shastree 
and the Gen. Secretary Shri L. R. Fozdar for organising all work in 
connection with the Conference and the various publications on this 
occasion and to Mr. P. G. Shah, President of our Society, who ably 
conducted the Conference and got the literature of repute for these 
publications. 

We are also very much grateful to the Ministry of Education, the 
State of Gujarat, for sanctioning a publication grant of Rs. 5000/-, without 
which we would not have been able to get all these works published. 

Hansa MeEta 

23rd Feb., 1963 Chairman -Ahmedabad Branch 

Gujarat Research Society 
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A DIRECTORY 

of 

RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS OF GUJARAT 


On the occasion when the Fourth Conference of Research Workers for 
Gujarat is being held at Ahmedabad it is natural one may ask questions; “What 
is the position of Research in Gujarat to-day ? How far is it intensive and 
extensive ? What has been done and what is to be done in all fields of know- 
ledge ?” To answer these and such other questions, a brief account of research 
activities of various Research Institutions of Gujarat is given below. 

1. GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, GUJARAT STATE 

This Directorate of Education with other activities promotes the research 
work in education. The Research Officer Kum. Urmila V. Dave looks after it 
The information regarding research work so far completed by various educational 

institutions in the state of Gujarat is given in Appendix I. 

\ 

DIRECTORATE OF AGRICULTURE & ANIMAL HUSBANDRY, 

GUJARAT STATE 

There is a great zeal for research among the agricultural officers and 
members of the staff at various farms and agricultural colleges running under 
the supervision and guidance of the Directorate of Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry of Gujarat State. As a result there have been many experiments of 
enhancing }nelds of major crops like cotton, vheat, nee, javar, bajri, tobacco, 
sugarcane, maize, etc. and protecting them from pests and diseases. A number 
of papers on these problems have been published so far. 

Recently the Indian Council of Agricultural Research has sanctioned a 
scheme, viz. ‘Micronutrient status of Gujarat soils’, proposed by this Directorate. 
Research problems on soils, irrigation, T\ater, feriilizers and manures vill also 
be tackled under Post-Graduate studies nl Agricultural College, Junagadh. 

DRUGS LABORATORY, BARODA 

Testing Section is an essential wing of the .\dtr.nustration and it is for this 
reason that a plot of land measunng about 7 acres on the Cniversitj. Campus 



was acquired and the Govt, gave administrative approval to the plans a 
estimates amounting to Rs. 20,34,188 for the construction of an independent 
Laboratorjr of the Drugs Control Administration at Baroda. The foundation stone 
of this Laboratory was laid by Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta The Laboratory v as shifted 
to the New Building in November 1961 and will have six Divisions : 

1. Division of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 

2. Division of Pharmacology, 

3. Division of Microbiology, 

4. Division of Bacteriology, 

5. Division of Pharmacognosy, 

6. Division of Biochemistry 

The Laboratory has a carpet area of 36,000 sq. ft. A two storied (partially 
air-conditioned) independent Animal House to help the above Divisions has also 
been built. The Laboratory will also have a fairly well-equipped Workshop, 
Auditorium, Library, Cold Rooms, etc. In addition to testing the samples of 
drugs that are picked up by the Drugs Inspectors, the Laboratory will also be 
able to undertake the work of analysis of samples of pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers, who do not have adequate facilities of their own. The Laboratory will also 
provide facilities for the pharmaceutical industry to tram their staff on advanced 
analytical methods and also serve as a pattern to be incorporated by them in 
planning of their own Control Laboratories. Whth a view to increase the use- 
fulness of Laboratory to the industry, it is proposed even to take analytical 
problem of the industry. 

THE DIRECTORATE OF FISHERIES, GUJARAT STATE 


The Directorate of Fisheries, Guyarat has research establishments at the 
following places ; 

Ahmedabad, Jamnagar, Veraval, Okha, Billimpra. 

The following schemes are being irnpleraented by the Directorate ; 

(a) Survey and Exploratory fishing in Gujarat Waters. The total estimated 
outlay of the Scheme dunng the III Five year plan is rupees 9 lacs. 

(b) Research and Investigations on shell fishenes. The estimated outlay 
is rupees 4 lacs. 


Cc) Aquaria-cum-fresh water research Laboratory at an estmiate4 outlay 
of Rs. 1,26,000/-. ' ^ ^ 

The Directorate has purchased three fishing vessels of 49’ OAL for thp 
p^se of the survey. Field laboratories have been established at Tamnagar 
Okha, Veraval and Billimora which are manned by scientists and where facili- 



ties have been provided to store and index the specimens collected during the 
survey and also to analyse the data. 

Material Published So Far By. The Department : 

Qokhale, S. V. Easwaran, C. E. 1954 and Narsimhan, R. The rate of Growth of 
pearl oyster in the gulf of Kutch. Bom. Nat. Hist. Society 1954. : 
Gokhale, S, V. 1955 : Recovery of a Fishery-Current Science, 1955 

,> 1956 ; Seasonal Histological changes in the gonads of Whiting 

and the Norway in the Irish Sea. Indian Journal of 
Fisheries. 

1957 : Operation of the Dol Net in Saurashtra waters. Jour. 
Bom. Nat. Hist. Soc. 1957 

1960 : Need for fisheries research in Gujarat. Souvenir published 
by the Directorate in Oct. 1960. 

Lakumb, N. C. and Joshi, M. N. 1961, Fishing Gear of Saura- 
shtra Region. Souvenir published by the Gujarat 
Fisheries Central Co-Op. Association-Ahmedabad 1961. 
and Spare, P. B. 1961. Trends of Mechanisations in the fishing 
fleet of Gujarat State-Ibid. 

« 

Desai, B. N. 1962 : A preUminat}^ note on the Eggs and Larvae of some 

Marine Molluses of Bombay-Current Science, 1962. 
Srivatsa, R. R. 1954 : Boats and gears of Saurashtra Fisherman. Published by 

the Department of Ind. and Com. Saurashtra Government 

„ „ 1964 .* Marine Fishenes of Saurashtra-March of India, New 
Delhi. 

1954 * Towards mechanisation of fishing crafts. Published by 

the department of Ind. and Com. of Saurashtra 
Government. 

1954 Crafts and Tackles of Saurashtra, 5th meeting of I.P.F.C. 
Bangkok. 

„ „ 1954 * Marketing and Preservation of fish in Saurashtra. Ibid. 

,. „ 1954 : Survey and compartive analysis of the PravTi fisheries 

of the Gulf of Kutch. 
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DIRECTORATE OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT, GUJARAT STATE 


The Directorate of Employment, Gujarat State, Ahmcdabad among other 
things conducts manpo\\er studies on emplo}ment in the State and also carries 
out research and job analysis vith a view to define \^rious ocaipaliors under 
the administrative supervision of the Director of Employment. Two special sche- 
mes viz,? (1) Collection of Employment Market Infonnation and (2) Occujrational 
Information and research analysis have been set up in the DirecteftUe of 
Employment, Gujarat Slate* 
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(i) Scheme for Collection of Employment Market Information i 

Under this scheme, quarterly studies o£ employment in the entire public 
sector of the Gujarat State is being earned out on quarterly basis through the net 
work of the Employment Exchanges and through specially designed “Establishment 
Reporting” system. Information is collected of employment at the end of two 
quarters with a view to study the trends of employment and changes in employ- 
ment and the reasons for employment fluctuation Quarterly reports on these 
studies in the public sector are prepared and published on quarterly basis. So 
far 8 such reports for the entire public seector have been published. 3 reports 
were issued in 1960, 4 in 1961 and 1 in 1962 

Similar studies are also undertaken in the private sector covering employers 
employing 5 or more persons. At present these studies are confined to only 5 
districts i.e Rajkot, Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat and Jamnagar. For Rajkot District, 
8 reports have been published so far i e. 5 in 1960 and 3 in 1961. For 
Ahmedabad, 4 reports were issued i.e. 3 in 1961 and 1 in 1962. For Baroda, 
4 reports were issued i.e. 3 in 1961 and 1 in 1962. For Jamnagar, 6 reports 
were published i e. 1 in 1969, 4 in 1961 and 1 in 1962. 


(2) Occupational Infoimation and Research Analysis 

Under this scheme, it is contemplated to carry out job analysis and prepare 
definations of various occupations and publish them m book form. The unit is 
also responsible for collecting information regarding training facilities both 
institutional and inplant throughout the State and publish information in a 
suitable Hand-book on training facili les. Preparation of career pamphlets is 
also one of the functions of the unit. The occupational information unit has 
been set up only recently in May 1962 and as such much leeway or ground 
has ,to be covered before bringing out any publication. 

(3) Scheme of Sooio-E)conomic Enquires J 


Under the above scheme this office conducts Socio-Economic Enquires 
pertaining to labour employed m certain selected industries as shown in the anne- 
xure ‘A’ prior to bifurcation The above scheme was directly implemented in 
whole of the State including the area now falling m the new State of Gujarat 
by the office of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. Till bifurcation the 
toUouing enquiries uere initiated and completed ; 

I. Preliminary Minimum Wage Survevs fn n • t 

having one 

{3! 

W) Plashes’ ?} Printing of doth, 

(5) Hospitals, Pouerloom and Handlooms, 
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il. Minimum Wa^es Evalution Surveys : (1) Local Authorities. 

( 

III. Family Living Surveys : Family Living Surveys were completed at B 
selected centres out of which 3 centres vi^. Jamnagar, Baroda and Surat now 
fall in the areas comprising the ^tate of Gujarat 

After bifurcation the above scheme was continued in the new State of 
Gujarat and till now the following further surveys have been initiated and 
completed * 

(1) Preliminary Minimum Wa^e Surveys s 

(1) Rubber, 

(2) Rope, Tape and Twin malting industry, 

(3) Bush making industry, 

(4) Glass. 

(5) Potteries, 

(6) Paper Board /Straw Board. 

(2) Minimum Wa^e Evaluation Surveys in scheduled employment ! 

(1) Oil, , ' ^ 

(2) Printing Press, 

(3) Cotton Gins and Presses. 

Out of the above mentioned surveys, report in respect of only one enquiry 
viz. Shops and Commercial Establishments was drafted and submitted to former 
Government of Bombay prior to bifurcation. In this connection, it is now learnt 
that the office of the Commissioner, Maharashtra State, have also drafted 
reports on Theatres, Studioes and Plastic industry survey, copies of which have 
been received in this office This above referred reports are combined reports 
for the State of Maharashtra and New State of Gujarat as surveys were under- 
taken prior to bifurcation. This office so far have not published any reports 
after bifurcation as arrangements for mechanical processing of date have been 
not completed. 

STATE HEALTH ORGANISATION. GUJARAT STATE 

The following research projects have been undertaken in Gujarat State : 

Project I 

To find out the incidence of venereal diseases, nutritional dcfidencics and 
diet survey, helminthic infections among the Dangis. This project has been 
undertaken under the auspices of Indian Council of Medical Research and is 
nearing completion. 
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l^rojeot n 

To study the Health Hazards iti sewage farming three types of villages are 

included m the study : 

(a) Villages using rav; sewage ior farming*, 

(b) Villages using treated sew^age for farming; 

(c) Villages where farming is done without using sewage as manure. 

The study is under progress. 

Project III 

To study the incidence of venereal diseases in Banaskantha district, amongst 
the Adivasi population. 

Project IV 

To study Morbidity incidence in -specific age groups. This study is proposed 
to be undertaken at Bavla Health Unit by the Medical Officer of Health with 
grants from I.C.M.R. 

The members of the Organisation, Dr. T. B. Petel, Dr. V. H. Thakor, 
Dr. G. J. Ambwani, Dr. (Mrs.) P. Verma and Dr. T. J. Bornan, Dr. V. D. 
Shah, Dr. N. D. Mehta and others are deeply interested in research and -have 
prepared and pubhshed research papers on various health probletns, 

CENTRAL SALT & MARINE CHEMICALS RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, BHAVNAGAR 

This Institute was established in 1954 and the mam functions of the Insti- 
tute are to devise methods for (1) improving the quality of salt and (2) the recovery 
and utilisation of byproducts from marine and lake bitterns and to investigate 
possibilities of producing industrially important chemicals from marine chemicals. 
The work of the laboratory is earned out in the following four divisions : 

1. Inorganic Chemistry, 

2. Physical Chemistry, 

3. Chemical Engineering, 

4. Algology. 

The Institute has devised methods for the production of salts lor various 
uses. The most important among them being the manufacture of Table Salt, 
Dairy Salt, Salt for Fish curing and Salt Licks for cattle. These processes havh 
now* been taken over by some commercial firms for exploitation. 

The Institute has made a complete theoretical study of phase rule system 
of the Sambhar Lake bitterns and has worked out processes for the manufacture 
of sodium sulphate, sodium carbonate and sodium chlonde from \he la^'e ^tfwhs, 
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Processes have a so been devilQped for the utilisation of marine bitterns for the 
manufacture of Potassium Chloride, Magnesium Sulphate, Light Basic Magne- 
sium Carly)nate, Sodium Sulphate, Bromine etc. The Institute [^has carried out 
some work on evolving an efficient solar still for getting fresh water from sea- 
water. The utilisation of sea-wafer for irrigation purposes is also proposed to 
be taken up. 

LADY WILSON MUSEUM. DHARAMPUR 

ft'- , 

The museum was started in V92S by the then Maharaja of Dharampur, Shri 
Vijaydevji Rana. The object was to stimulate cultural, educational and industrial 
activity for the benefit of the aboriginal people who form an overwhelming 
majority of this area. The museum therefore enjoys a singular position among 
the museunis of India by vertue of the fact that it is primarily meant for the 
aboriginal peoples and it is situated m their own area. The museum ■which is 
regarded as the cultural out-post in South Gujarat is working under the 
Go^ernment of Gujarat 

The museum, having been thoroughly reqrganised, has three main seefions, 
viz. Anthropology, Industrial Art and Natural Histor3% Research work in cultural 
Anthropology is being carried out by the Curator and tours are undertaken fpr 
the purpose in tribal areas. Others interested in research are given help and 
advice.- Multi-purpose project and N. E. S. officers and staff are being advised 
in Tribal affairs. 

Thousands of aboriginal peoples take advantage of the museum every year. 

The museum is receiving development grants from the Central Government 
and It IS proposed to turn this museum into a “Museum of Anthropology” ivith 
a Triba Research Institute as a department of the museum. , 



11. UNIVERSITIES : 

MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA, 

This University was founded m the 5 ear 1949 , with Shrimati Hansabehen 
Mehta as its Vice-chancellor. It is a residential and teaching body restricted to 
an area covered within a radius of ten miles. The University has turned the 
former Colleges of Baroda into Faculties integrally linked up together and after- 
wards has created several other institutions, the need for vhich vas felt in the 
new set-up. The University has also added a number of departments to the 
Faculties as it expanded some of the older ones. 

Besides teaching, important research work is being done in all the FaCulttes 
and Departments. It has been steadily increasing and so far 78 thesis on various 
subjects have been prepared for the Degree of Ph. D. The list of the Thesis 
accepted by the University is given in Appendix II. 

I. Faculty of Arts 

( 1 ) Department of Archaeology— Research worktm this Department has 
been completed in some cases and is in progress in the other cases in the field 
of Prehistonc and Early-historic Archaeology mainly in regions of Western India. 
This work is done by field explorations and vertical excavations at selected sites. 

Explorations in (1) Lower Mahi Valley, (11) Baroda, Broach and Surat Dis- 
tricts, (ill) in parts of North Gujarat, (v) m parts of Saurashtra, and (vi) in 
Bellary Distnct have been completed and some of the results have been published. 

The Department has also carried on explorations in Bihar, Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and the Punjab. Some of these explorations have been 
done with the Deccan College Post-Graduate Research Institute, Poona Univer- 
sity, Utkal University and the Departments of Archaeology of the Government 
of India and Bombay State. 

Explorations in (i) Tapti Valley, (11) Bombay Area, (111) Thana District, (iv) 
Satara Distnct, (v) Banas-Kantha Distnct, (vi) Mehsana District, and (vn) Areas 
in Saurashtra are in progress. 

Vertical excavations have been conducted at Baroda, Timbarva, Variav, 

Langhanaj, Vadnagar, Somanatha, Amra, Lakhabaval, Navadatoli, Maheshwar 
and Bhuvaneshwar. 

The department has contributed substantially to the field of archaeology 

(2) Department of Economics and Politics-Research work in these 
departments have been done in the field of Demography and Studies of Popula- 
tion Problems. \Vork is done on: various economic problems of underdeveloped 
countnes. \\ork IS also done on Banking, Rural Credit and Money-Lending 
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Problems, Five year Plan, etc. Several Ph. D. students are working on 
various problems. 

The, Socio-Economic Survey of Baroda City, a scheme sponsored by the 
Planning Commission is completed and the report has been submitted. A survey 
of Industnal conditions in Baroda city is nearing completion. 

(3) Departments of English and other Languages— Research work is 
being done in .vanous spheres of literature, poetry, drama, fiction. The research 
papers have been published and several Ph. D., students are working on various 
problems. 

(4) Department of Gujarati— Research wwk has been done in the depart- 
ment in vanous fields of literature and a good number of research papers and 
articles have been published. Several students are working for Ph. D. 

A scheme to edit a senes of old Gujarati Texts has also been undertaken 
by the department and Shashti-Shatak Prakarana^ Nala-Davadanti Rasa, Prachin 
Fagu Sangraha, Nalakh 5 ’’ana, Varnak Samuchchaya etc. have already been 
published. 

(5) Department of History — The important research schemes in progress 
in the department are (i) A scheme of Research in the Muslim History of Guja- 
rat from 1200 to 1750 A. D., (ii) Records of Old Baroda Residency. Research 
W'ork is on progress on (i) Political Relations of Baroda w'lth the Central Govern- 
ment from 1875 to 1920, (ii) Baroda Administration under Sir T Madhavrao, 
(iii) The Early Sultans of Gujarat, (iv) Modern Indian Historj^, (v) Chronology 
of- Gujarat, and (vi) Bhopal during the Mutiny. Some w'ork has been prepared 
and published also. 

(6) Department of Philosophy — Works on the Problem of Realitj* and 
Axionoetics Valuational Theorj' of knowledge have been completed and publislied 
in the Gaekwad Oriental Series A good number of research papers and articles 
prepared by Dr. A. G. Javadekar and Miss Divatia have been published Research 
W'ork in progress is Analysis of Language in Science, Literature and Philosophy. 

(7) Department of Sanskrit— Tiie Department had conducted a research 
project on the ‘Interpretation and Translation of the Soma-Mandala (RV. IX) 
and three volumes have been published on it. Dr. S. S Bhawe is earning on 
its further work under University' Grants Commission Scheme. 

The thesis on ‘A critical Study of Shr^ Harsha’s Raishadhiya-cbantam’ (by 
Dr. A. N. Jani) and on ‘Kevaladvaita m Gujarati Poetry'’ (by Dr. Y. J Tnpatbi) 
and a number of papers and articles ha\e been published. ITie ihcsit; on 
‘Caltural History' from the Matsy'a Purana’ (bv Dr. S G. Kantawala) is in 
the press. 

At present H students are working for Ph. D on (i) Bhakti Cult in the 
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Bhagavata, (ii) Shrikanthacharita-A study, (iii) Reconstruction of Sankha-likhita- 
Smriti, (iv) Sayanacharya’s Bhasya on Rg. I, 1-25 with special reference to 
Paninian Grammar, (v) A Cultural Study of the Vamanapurana , (iv) A Cultural 
Study of Manasollasa, (vii) Bharavi-A Study, (viii) Shiva-Mahapurana-A Critical 
Study, (ix) Ideals of Social Life as depicted in Ramayana, (x) Shri gokulnathaji’s 
contribution to Suddhadvaita Vedanta, (xi) A critical Study of Jayakhya Sambita, 
(xn) A Critical Study of Vishnu Purana, (xhi) Paninian Phonology, (xiv) An Ap* 
proach to the Vaisvadeva Hymns in the Rigveda. 

(8) Department of Sociology— Research work in this department has been 
done m the fields of Social Systems, Social Anthropology, Special Intensive 
Studies of certain tribes and villages, Caste-system and study of High School- 
University students. A study of industrialization and urbanization in the Rural 
Areas of Southern Qujarat uith special reference to Tensions between groups 
and classes has been completed. Research ^s in progress on (i) Social structure 
and change m a multi-caste Village m Gujarat, (ii) Social conditions obtaining 
m some koli villages in the Charotar Area after 1800 A. D., (iii) Nineteenth 
Century Gujarati Society from literary sources, (iv) The English-educated and 
the Society with reference to Gujarat between 1800 & 1900, (v) Factor)' workers 
in Baroda A Sociological Study, (iv) Functional and Dysfunctional aspects of 
the working of C. D. P. in Gujarat, India. 

II. The Oriental Institute 


Baroda has been taking interest in Oriental researches since 1993 A. D., 
Sn Mambha, Jasabhai, the then Dewan of Baroda State, had appointed 

Z . scholar and 

of Gujarati and the latter put forth much uork during his brief career. 

ViUhltXdt ;“h1 *•'« 

containing 630 volumes and the -personal libr^ S^patarao Gaek^ ad 

Baroda consisting of 60 printed books and 44 ^ ° ” Vajneswar Bhatt of 

gather in order to set up'a raU^ '°- 

parts of the country by 

the Gaekwad's OriLS''slLrrs“LSlf inToiVr d’’" °s 

Central Li ^ecUon of the 

in 1923 A. D^and fem Sr:a^:Jr;T 192 ^ the State Record Offtce 

the Central Libraiyj and thus came mfe • D. it was seperated from 

<y. thus came mto existence the Oriental Institute with it. 
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bwn library of printed books as well as manuscripts, under the directorship ol 
Dr. B. Bhattacharya. 

The Translation Branch, started in 1917 A. D. with the noble intention of 
giving an idea of the progress in various sciences made by the different nations 
of world to the people at large, was annexed to this developing Institute m 
1931 A. D. and since then it has become an important section of the Institute. 

At the invitation of the Oriental Institute, the 7th Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference was held m Baroda m 1933 A. D., the proceedings whereof 
were published t^vQ years later. This was indeed a credit to the city of Baroda. 

The Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda having been established in 
1949 A. D., this Research Institute came under the direct control of the University. 

Prof. G. H. Bhatt of the Department of Sanskrit became the Director in 
1951 A. D., who started the quarterly “Journal of the Oriental Institute” and 
the momentous project of preparing a critical and illustrated Rdition of the 
Valmiki Ramayana. 

The first fascicule of the Balakanda was published m January 1958, when 
the Institute shifted to its new building, and the second one in March 1960. 
Ayodhyakanda is also out recently. 

Since April 1958 Prof. Bhatt has retired from Directorship and has been 
concentrating his energies on the Ramayana work. Dr. B. J. Sandesara, the 
Head of the Department of Gujarati of the University, succeeding him as the 
Director. Dr. Sandesara is himself a renowned scholar and researcher and wth 
the co-operation of Dr. U. P. Shah, the Deputy Director and other learned 
colleagues, is enhancing the activities of the Institute vilh vigour. 

About 140 works have been published m the world-famous Gaek^\'ad’6 
Oriental Series. More than 500 books m Gujarati, Marathi and Hindi, useful to 
different strata of the Society have been published in the Translation Branch 
publication Series viz, Sayaji Sahityamala, Sayaji Balajnanamala, Sayaji Gram* 
vikasmala and Matushri Jamnabai Smarak Granthamala. The Journal has 
entered its tenth year in September 1960 and the M. S. University Oriental Series, 
being published in instalments in the Journal, has four publications. 

Since 1931 A. D. Post-Graduate teaching also is going on in the Institute. 

Dr. Sandesara having come here as the Director, the editorial and publi* 
cation work of the Pracbina Gurjara Granthmala as also of the works of the 
late Prof. B. Thakore has been transferred to the Oriental Institute from the 
Department of Gujarati, of which Dr. Sandesara is also the Head. 

The library of the Institute consists of about 21,000 printed books on 
various subjects and about 140 Journals exchanged from all over the World for 
the Journal of the Oriental Institute. It works under the direct supervision of 



Dr. C. P. Shukla, the University Librarian. Not only the local scholars and 
students but even those from distant places can get all possible facilities for 
utilising these materials. 

The most valuable wealth of the Institute, however, is its fine collection 
of about 22,000 manuscripts written in Devnagari, Sharada, Newari, Bengali, 
Maithili, Udiya, Telugu, Grantha, Malayalm, Kannada, Sinhalese and Burmese 
scripts on paper, palm-leaves, birch-bark, aloe-wood and compressed cotton. 
A majority of them are \sT:itten in Sanskrit and Prakrit, but, manuscripts in such 
other languages as Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Punjabi, Tamil, Telugu, Assamese, 
Kannada, etc. are also found in this preaous collection. Researches on and 
publication of these are in progress. 

The Sangeet Nataka Academy of Delhi has granted Rs 10,000 for publi- 
cation of important manuscnpts on Music and four of these have already been 
brought out. 

In January 1959 the Institute received a generous gift of about 9,000 
manuscnpts from Yatisn Hemchandraji of the Chipawad Jam Upashraya, Baroda. 
Recently the Institute has acquired a good collection of'manuscripts and diffe-" 
rent types of ancient writing materials including golden and silver inks. 

Visitors to the city like to see the Institute and are filled with wonder and 
joy on observing ancient copper-plate-grahts, and illustrated manuscripts of the 
Bhagawadgita, Sri Sanskaracarya’s Saundaryalahari, etc. pictures -of Ragas and 
Ragmis, scenes from the Bhagavata-purana and several other specimens exhi- 
bited m show-cases. 

This Research and Post-Graduate Institute of Baroda is one of the fore- 
most such institutions m India. 

III. Faculty of Science 


There are eight branches in which instructions are given in the Faculty of 
Science Biochemistry, Botany, Chemistry, Geography, Geology, Mathematics, 
Statistics and Zoology. All the departments noi^ do postgraduate teaching and 
research. The output of research work has been steadily increasing and feo far 
30 students have obtained the Ph. D. degree and about 400 papers have been 
published in Indian and foreign journals. A brief account of the lines on which 
research work is going on is given below ; 

(1) Department of Biochemistry • 


Citnc «c.d matabolism : During the period o£ atric acid accumulation ,n 
citrts and garcmia frmts and mold namely Aspergilus M«er, the enzyme make' 

acfri^T" ^7“"“ “<i accumulation oj 

'^'"'densing enzyme activity dunng 
attic acid accumulation would result ,n au increased formaru of citrate-whereaa 



the concomitant increases found in the activities of pyruvic oxidase and oxak- 
cetic carboxylase would ensure a supply of Cz and C4 precursors of citrate. 
Further, aconitase activitity diminished to the vanishing point at the peah period 
of citric acid accumulation pointing to a block in the operation of the tricar- 
boxylic acid cycle at the citrate level, resulting in the no-exidalion of citrate 
and its consequent accumulation. The initial presence of the two hjdrolysing 
enzymes, oxalace hydrolase and acetyl CoA deacylase, and their subsequent 
disappearance during the peak period of citric acid accumulation, point to the 
possibility that an additional factor may be involved in the increased formation 
of citrate during the later stages, as the effect of the disappearance of these 
two enxymes would be to facilitate an increased supply of the respective precur- 
sors of citrate. 

Metabolic studies are m progress regarding a strain of A-Kiger to grow in 
medium containing citrate as the sole carbon source. 

Biosynthesis of Carotenoids in Plants * 

Cell free extract of carrots and mangoes w'ere found to utilise glucose, ace- 
tate and mevalonate for carotene synthesis. The former were found to require 
reduced ilutathione, ATP, DPNH, Mg+ and Mn+ + and Co. 

IMcvalonic acid, though proved to be the precursor cf the carotenoids was 
never before shown to be present in the plant system. Successful attempts were 
made to isolate mevalonic acid from the carrots as well as from the mangoes. 
In mangoes the mevalonic acid content was found to increase progressively along 
with the process of ripening. 

Tuo eiisrymes aceto-COA kinase and mevalonic kinase concerned w’ilh the 
biosynthetic pathway from acetate to carotene synthesis were detected from 
the carrots. 

Studies on Human lactation ‘ 

The aim of these investigations was to study the relation betiveen dietary 
intake and milk composition w^ith regard to fat, protein, essential amino acid and 
certain vitamins in lactating women. Studies were also made of changes in the 
milk composition of these constituents with the progress of lactation. 

The protein, fat, ammo acid and vitamin contents of milk were found to be 
related to dietary intake. Fat, protein and vitamin supplementation W’as found 
to have a beneficial effect of milk levels of the respective constituents. Early 
milk was found to be richer with regard to fat, protein and certain xatamins 
than late milk. The activities of lipase, esterase and alkaline phosphatase were 
found to decrease with the progress of lactation and to inaease wdth fat, 
supplementation. 
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jrisBue Culture Studies . 

Studies carried out on the nutritional requirements of tlic heart fibroblasts of 
pigeon, chick and rat showed that tlie fibroblasts of pigeon and chick unlike rats 
did not require additional glutamine because of the presence of the enryme 
glutamine synthetase. 

The tissue culture technique was utilized to study the nutritional aspects of 
normal and malignant rat liver. The explants from the liver were cultivated in 
the synthetic medium and compared with those of normal liver. It wasobscrv'cd 
that the rate of glucose utilization by explants of hepatoma was very high where- 
as the cultures of normal liver w'ere found to release glucose into the medium. 
This could be explained in terms of the differences in the cnzj'mcs of carbon- 
hydrate metabolism 

Successful attempts w'erc made to cultivate the embryonic chick and rat tibiae 
lu chemically defined medium. It was investigated by chemical analysis and by 
histological observation that calcification was setting up on second day and there- 
after It was progressively increasing upto 8 da3^s. Studies arc under progress 
to elucidate the relation between vitamin D and calcification. 

(2) Department of Botany * 

Research work is being carried out in the following branches* 

(a) Embryology, 

(b) Anatomy, 

(c) Floristic and Ecological studies, 

(d) Cryptogams 

Botanists have studied the vegetation and Flora of Bombay Presidency, 
(which includes the present State of Gujarat) and some information is available 
about the plants found growing in this region But, adequate attention has not 
been paid to the Flora of Gujarat m particular. It has been touched only by the 
flying visits of w^ell-known botanists and is inadequately represented. 

The Botanical wealth of Gujarat is important and demands immediate and 
careful attention of the authonUes concerned. Existing scanty works onThe flora 
of this region, mainly give enumeration of the plants met with without even 
considering the economic aspect of the problem. A comprehensive Flora of 
Gujarat with intention of recording the availability and abundance of the econo- 
mically important plants is certainly worthwhile. This is also likely to bring to 

light plants hitherto not recorded or new to science. ThS Botany Department has 
undertaken this work. 

(3) Department of Chemistry * 

The Chemistry ot Coumanns has assumed interest in recent years because 
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they have been fdund to be of therapeutic nature. The chemistry of Coumarins, 
Chromones and Flavones is being studied in detail. Synthesis of bromo, iodo, 
cyano and chloromethyl derivatives and Mannich bases of Coumhrins, Chromones 
and Flavones have been synthesised and the pattern of substitution studied. Some 
8-Phenyl coumarins, Furo coumarins, Coumanno pyrones, dicoumaryls and difla- 
vonyls have also been synthesised. Further, 3-hydroxy and 4-hydroxycoumanns 
which are substances of potential therapeutic value have been prepared. Some 
of the Mannich bases prepared are being tested for their central nervous system 
stimulating effects. 

1 and 2-anthrol have been subjected to various reactions and anthra-alfa and 
gema-pyrones and anthrafuran derivatives synthesised. Some of these have Leen 
oxidised to the corresponding anthraquinone derivatives. 

Cyanacet arylamides have been partially hydrolysed by (a) polyphosphoric 
acid and (b) sulphuric acid to the corresponding malon mono aiydamides. A 
number of 2 4-quinohnediols have been s 3 mthesised by the c^'clisation of malon 
monoarlacids and malon monoaryl amides. A number of methylene bis (acetoacet 
ar 3 lamides) have been formed from acetoacet ar 3 ’lamides by means of sodium 
hydroxy methane sulphonatej and the derivatives of 3 3-methylene bis-(-quino 
lines) as veil as of 3 . 3-diquonolyls have been synthesised. 

The oximes of substituted acetoacet (aryl) amides have been synthesised; 
some of these are found to be good analytical reagents. The absorption spectra 
and magnetic susceptibility of the oximes and their metal chelates are studied. 

A number of compounds which should exhibit mesomorphism are prepared. 
Their liquid crystalline propert 3 ' is being examined from the standpoint of 
molecular structure, either individually or in their mixtures vith a liquid cry^sta- 
nine substance (mixed liquid cry'stals) by studying the effect of structure on 
mesomorphic transition temperature. The liquid cry^stalline behaviour is investi- 
gated by thermal and optical methods. 

(4) Department of Geo^rphy 

The research work done in this department is with a view to grasp the 
changing patterns on the surface of the earth (or any part of it) as a result of 
the combination of all kinds of things, phy'sical, biotic and human, in all kinds 
of combinations. Areal associations and time sequence are the tv in dimensions 
with which to see our world. The idea that man is controlled by his physical 
environment is now replaced by the idea that man has a significant role m 
shaping his environment. The significance to man of the physical features of 
the earth is the function of the attitudes, objectives and technical skills of man 
himself. The physical and biotic environment has different meaning to people 
of different cultures at different times and at different stages of technical 
development The personality’ of a region is the result of the integration of the 
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physical, human and biotic factors seen through time. This integrated view 
used by geographers helps in understanding the problem of any region which 
in turn is the basis for future planning When the World is accepted ns a 
changingrphenomena no plan can have any rigidity. All planning regions must 
be treated 'as functional, to achieve certain maximum results. This concept of 
Geography is invaluable in planning. Certain settlements and regions have been 
studied using the Geographic concept and method 


(5) Department of Zoology * 

During the past twelve years this department has made rapid progress and 
the research work carried out has received International recognition. The 
Department trams students in the following branches: 

(1) of Compartive Anatomy and Embryology, 

(2) of Animal Physiology and Histochemistry, 

(3) of Avian Biology and 

(4) of Entomology 

The research work earned out comprise the above fit Ids and some of the 
major problems studied have been the following 

1. How does a turtle, an animal whose body consists of an immovable hard 
outer shell able to breath ? 

2. What is the source of energy for animals like birds, bats and insects for 
flying thousands of miles at a stretch ? 

3. What IS the source of energy for organs like the heart, and the diaphragm 
to work continuously for long periods of time ? 

4. What IS the chemical mechanism by w'hich such enormous energy is made 
available and used ? 

The research m the department has contributed substantially in understand- 
ing these problems and the several publications on the findings speak for 
themselves. 


From the department is also published a research journal “The Journal of 

Ammal Morphology and Physiology” which has an International circulation 

Another research journal “PAVO” The Indian tmimni .u i 

to he publtshed early 1963. Ornithologj, .s espected 


(6) Department of Physics i 
Microtopographical studies : 
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ing the part played by imperfections particularly dislocations in the growth and 
etching of single crystals which are required in different types of physical ap- 
pliances. A study of microhardness along grain boundaries in polycrystalline 
material is also undertaken. A few research papdrs are also published on the 
above work. Adequate facilities are available in the laboratory for the above work. 

It is proposed to take up the study of domain patterns on ferroelectric and 
ferromagnetic crystals and of thin films and their physical properties. These 
studies will be supplemented with the help of X-ray unit recently arrived in 
the department. 

Luminescence 

The investigation of the properties resulting from the introduction of foreign 
ions into solids has proved to be a powerful means of obtaining information 
about some aspects of the Solid State. Some of the most striking effects brought 
about in solids by the addition of impurities are those of luminescence and allied 
optical phenomena. 

Work in the field of luminescence is undertaken in this University with a 
view to identify the luminescent centres in the impurity activated inorganic 
phosphors and to study the electronic transitions and the rearrangements occuring 
during luminescence. 

Measurements include the study of excitation emission phosphorescence 
decay rates, thermoluminescence and photoconductivity. All the measurements 
are made photoelectrically for which the laboratory is adequately equipped. 

Heat Transfer 

The work in the field of Heat Transfer was undertaken in this department 
The mam interest in this field was in study of (i) influence of ionic cur- 
rents on the rate of heat-transfer, (ii) Heat transfer and Reynolds number and 
(ill) Heat-transfer and loss by forced convention. 

Measurement of Viscosity 

Viscosities of Highly viscous liquids have been determined by a simple 
apparatus designed m our laboratory'. 

(7) Department of Statistics s 

(1) Statistical Summaries of l^fedical Examination Reports of students of 
S. University of Baroda have been prepared periodically and four booklets 

have been published during the period 1951 to 1961, giving incidence of various 
diseases, distributions of x-arious phjsical measurements etc. Variations in distri- 
butions of age, height, weight etc. have been studied. 

(2) Work on measurement of Wastage and Stagnation in S. Universitj’of 
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Baroda has been undertaken. One book is already ^published and the second one 
wll be shortly published. The Wastage and Stagnation in the University due to 
failuresandother causes are statistically measured and conclusions have been draum. 

(3) Concepts of latent normal correlation has been evolved and method of 
obtaining it is obtained. A method of estimating a quantile from data is obtained. 
Work has also been done in the field of Matrix Algebra and its applications 


in Statistics. 

(4) Survey of health, economic and nutrition condition m families of second* 
ar}' teachers of Baroda was done. Survey of industries in Baroda was also done. 


(5) Considerable amount of work on various problems in Multivariate Ana- 
lysis e. g. Computational Procedure for generalised R or U, conditions for the 
forms of the type XAX’ to be distributed independently or to obey ishart 
distribution, Equality of parameters in K-rectangular populations, Power-series 


distributions, etc has been done and published. 

(6) Work has also been done on fitting curves and non -linear regressions 
e. g Least Square Estimates of the parameters of Makeham’s Curve, Logistic 
Curve, etc. 

(7) Distribution of a definite quadratic form for Non-Central normal varia* 
ties has been obtained. 


IV. Faculty of Education and Psychology : 


Faculty of Education and Psychology is one of the senior institutions in 
the field of research m education, educational administration, and psychology. 
Its research programme is associated with the degrees hke M. A., M. Ed. and 
Ph. D. both in education and psychology. For all these degrees, a dissertation 
is compulsory and that has helped us to investigate several problems of practical 
utility. (List of titles of dissertations and thesis is available). 


Moreover, Faculty has undertaken research projects financed by the 
University, Ministry of Education and Indian Council of Medical Research. 

The Resarch Unit is engaged in programmes of research in various fields. 
The first is the project of constructing tools for educational and vocational gui- 
dance. These tools include construction and standardization of tests of intelli- 
gence, aputude, interest and collecUon of data on occupational information. All 
psychological tests are prepared in Gujarati and are standardized for Gnjarati- 
speaUng pupils The test are meant to be used as guidance tools in secondarj- 
schools oi Gujarat The work has been m progress for the last six years and 

tL n T (1) The University Entrance Test; (2) 

AmtoL tI« N-‘’ Intelligence, (4) The Mecha- 

nical Aptitude Test; (d) Norms for the Minnesota Manual Dexterity Test- (6) 



Norms for the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, (7) Norms for the two perfor- 
mance tests-Koh’s Block Design Test and Pass-along Test; (8) The preparation 
of description of jobs in textiles and chemical industries in Baroda; (9) A func- 
tional cumulative record card for vocational guidance; (10) Job Analysis-A 
Report; and (11) Jobs in a Pharmaceutical Concern. 

The second programme is the project on Achievement Tests. The main 
object of the project is the construction and standardisation of achievements 
tests for different classes and in different subjects in Gujarat. These tests are 
based on syllabuses prescribed by the State Department of Education. 

They are constructed by using the most modern techniques of evaluation 
and hence can be relied on for objective assessment. So far achievement tests in 
History, Geography, English, Gujarati, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometiy’’, and Ge- 
neral Science for classes VIII, IX and X have been constructed and standardised. 
These two projects are being financed by the Ministry of Education, Government 
of India under B-(2) scheme of the Second Five-Year Plan. 

The third project is on “Psychological Factors Related to Adolescent Adjust- 
ment” and is being financed by the All-India Council of Medical Research. The 
^\ork has been in progress for the last four years and all the basic instruments 
for assessing personality adjustment of adolescents (Gujarati speaking popula- 
tion) have so far been constructed and standardized. The study is completed. 

The Faculty has published several research monographs. 

V. Faculty of Commerce 

Research work has been completed in some cases and is in progress in tlie 
other cases in the t'achky of Commerce in the fields of Economics, Planning, 
Monetary Theory, Income Tax, Agrarian Problems in Saurashtra, Cottage Indus- 
tries in Gujarat, Insutance, Taxation and Economic Development, Fiscal Theorj', 
Rural Economy, etc. The Faculty is conducting a Survey ‘Inquiry into Rural 
Income and Savings in Gujarat’ sponsored by Planning Commission of Govt, of 
India. Another survey “ An Enquiry into Rural Incomes and Savings ” is m 
progress. Researcli vork on Capital Formation, Banking and Wastage in Indus- 
tries is m progress. 

VI. Faculty of Medicine 

The research work to be undertaken in different departments of the Faculty 
of Medicine comprises of — 

(7) Physiology .•-Nutrition; Effect of Cooking; Metabolic Studies; Gestric Func 
lion; Muscular efficiencies; Reaction time etc. 

(2) Anatomy Ossifioiiion of Bones etc. 

{3) P/irfrm<Tco/og>’.-Various Drugs, Particularly Ganglion Blocking Agents; Glu- 
cese metabolism; Dicucetics, 




{4) Pathology -Studies in Serum Collestro; Parasitis; Pathological Abnormali- 
ties etc. 

[5] Prev. S' Soc. Med -Epedimiology of Syphilis; Bhndness; Health Problems etc. 
{6) Medicine -Clinical trials with drugs, C-Reactive Proteins etc. 

(7) Surgery -Operation Methods (Cardiac); Studies m Sutures etc. 

(5) Obst. S Gyn.-Siudies of Rupture Uterus; Incidence of Diseases etc. 

(9) Prediatrics -Incidence of Various diseases, particularly to the region. 

{70) SkinjV. D.-Anti-Biotics and V. D,. Skin Expheliative Agents; 

(77) E. N. T. -Studies in Oediometry and newer techniques. 


Sheth Ujamshi Pitambardas Ayurvedic Research Unit 


It IS located in the Faculty of Medicine and devoted entirely to research 
work on problems of Ayurveda, e. g. (a) Collation of literary Material on several 
diseases and^^Ayurvedtc Theories, Prakrities, etc., (b) Inquiry into Pbj^siological 
Basis of Ayurvedic Praknticlassifications in collaboration with other departments, 
(c) Researches in Bhasmas and Ayurvedic Remedies. Several kinds of Bhasmas 
have already been prepared and notes on anomaly during the processing have 
been published. Papers on Shankhpushpi, Rog, Malkangani, Bilwapatra, Madhu- 
nashini, concept of Rasa and its actions, Gastric functions, Graham Rog, Vaman 
Therapy, etc. also have been pubhshed. 

VII. Faculty of Social Work 


, Faculty of Social Work is primarily an academic institution, preparing 

mshtl' "-“k f‘eU. This IS a post-graduate 

inst tute offering a two year course leading to the Degree of Master of Social 

parutoainTn “r"® Programme consists of theory courses, field instructions and 

Lrprlssional tr ^‘"^ents, enrolled m the Faculty for 

« .rsrrrs ";,jr ^ •• * 

from^L'et“°time°h? ^«=^^rch projects the Faculty 

om time time, has sponsored research projects, of wider coverage. 

he Faculty has so far sponsored the following research projects 

1. Survey of Social Work Education in India- 

As preparation for ^vork m the field” m , , . , 

2 “PrnKlnmc 1 *■* -.(Pubhshed m 1961) 

Problems of working mother m Baroda m . 

3. "A Study of the Mental Illness as Reflected in consideration) 

Hygiene and Isychiatric Clinic” ..(Baroda) ...(On hand) 
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4. “A Study of the conflicts of the Young Adult 
Students (those enrolled for pre-University 
Courses) in relation to Parental Norms and 
the Behavioural Manifestations of these”. 

5. “A Follow-up study of the services of the 
Mental Hygiene and Psychiatric Clinic, Baroda”. 

VIIL Faculty of Technology and Engineering 

Research work is being done in the Department of Applied Mechanics, 
Electrical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Textile En- 
gineering and Geology. A Picker Testing Machine has been already designed 
and prepared which will enable the textile engineers to find out the qualities 
of commercial pickers. A cotton cleaning machine is being designed vhich will 
clean the cotton easily at ginning stage, reducing thereby the quantity of waste. 
A machinj 2 , Ring Travellers, is being manufactured to produce ring travellers 
required on the ring frames commercially. Research project in progress are 
as follows .- 

(1) Swetting Pressure in Expansive Soil? — 

I 

A new theory on the “Swelling of Clays” has been propounded. Data is 
evaluated from the apparatus M. S. U. S. M. A. designed which is installed in 
the Faculty. The data is fed into the implicit equation comprising of void ratio, 
& expansion parameter L, Compression parameter B and swelling index Cs 0 
get absolute swelling pressure*;. The concept, the principle and method has been 
explained in the booklet “A theory for Swelling of Clajs” presented at Central 
Board of Irrigation and Power., The absolute swelling pressure of the sample 
resorted is 6*25 T/Sq. ft The tests for the other samples at different densities 
are in progress 

(2) Expansive Soil Research Project in collaboration with Engg. Research 
Institute, Gujarat State: — 

Based on the index* properties of Narmada Command Soil, a new line 
Pl=0*57 (LL-S) called E-line has been established. It has flatter slope 6c lesser 
intercept than A-line in Cassagrande Plasticity Chart, and intersects it at the 
point LL60 and PI 28*5 at an angle of 60. This line marks the region encom- 
passing tlie expansive clays w'hich commence from the point of intersection B. 

The criteria for the remedial measures for the Structures on expansive soils 
is being worked out. 

A note has been prepared for the design of canals from the soil stability 
point of view. 


(These two projects are pro 
posed under International 
Research Programme, Social 
Service Administration, 

U. S. A) 
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A set o£ curves are drawn {or checking the hydraulic design from the sod 
Stability consideration. 

(3) Study of properties of road stone, aggregates of Gujarat area:— 

Several samples of various quarries of Baroda, Banaskantha, Panchmahals 
& Distncts of Saurashtra were obtained. Various tests viere conducted and the 
results obtained are contained in a research thesis of the post-Graduate students 
of the Faculty. It is proposed to obtain further samples of other quarries of the 
various districts. 

(4) Public Health Eag-Bioohemical & Technological studies on Sewage 
Disposal — 

Carrying out studies on the possibilities of the use of mixed culture of Alage 
& Protozoa for sewage purification making basic studies of the fundamental 
principles affecting the problems under study. 

(5) Investigation of factors of stress concentration in bars with sharp 
grooves & fillets in tension photo-elastically:— 

The photo-elasticity bench is completed, but since other testing equipments 
were not available for the reason of import licences, the further testing of sam- 
ples was not possible. Now the pait of the equipment has been recently obtained 
and work is in progress 

(6) Structural investigation of High grade metamorphic rooks — 

The scheme w^as started in Aug. 1960 The problem mainly involves geo- 
logical field work Originally the investigator hoped to find suitable areas m the 
neighbourhood of Baroda, but found that exposures of suitable rocks generally 
do not occur in Guj. State. Surveyed and mapped rocks of (1) Ranikhet area in 
Himalayas, (2) Pallavaram area near ^ladras Geological maps of the areas have 
been prepared which contain all the petrological & structural details. The rock 
specimens collected from those areas, are being analysed in the Laboratory, In 
comming few months a systematic account of the Petrography and Structure will 
thus be available. 

(7) Magnetic Amplifier circuit: — A modification of the subject has been 
suggested and the w'ork is to be started on approval. 

(8) Conductivity measurements of Textile Fibres by capacitance charge 
method and evaluation of effects of different artistatic agents on the electrifica- 
tion of fibres are to be started. 

(9) In Textile Engmeenng Department Heald Testing Machine and Attach- 
tnehls to carding Engine are neanng completion. Other projects of Tairo Ring 

Spmning. Tairo Picker TesUng, Ta.ro Heald Testing, Cotton Cleaning, Sliver 
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Makipg, Tauro Tape SiVing Machine, Mac-bine for removing rest yarn from bob- 
bins are in progress. 

THESIS 

The list of thesises for the degree of Ph. D. already approved by the M.S. 
University of Baroda is given in the Appindix II. 

GUJARAT UNIVERSITY, AHMEDABAD 

The Gujarat University vas founded inW9 and started functoning in 1950 
as an affiliating and teaching university. The number of Colleges and Post- 
graduate Institutions affiliated to and recognised by the University are at present 
72 and 7 respectively. 

The^ post-graduate teaching is conducted by recognised institutions and 
some affiliated colleges. The total number of post-graduate centres instituted 
in various colleges and institutions is 81 with tlie total number of 3272 students 
on the roll. For this purpose the University has also started the following 
departments. — 

(1) School of Social Studies imparting instruction in Fionomics, Political 
Science, Sociology, Statistics and Labour Welfare, (2) Schccl of Gujarati Lan- 
guage and Literature imparting instruction in Gujarati, (3) School of Psychology 
and Psychology imparting instructions in Psychology including Experimental 
Psychology, and (4) School of Sciences imparting instruction in Physics, Chemi- 
stry, Botany and Mathematics. 

It is envisaged during Third Five Year Plan period to include the following 
departments in the School of Gujarati Language and Literature:— 

(1) The Department of English, 

(2) The Department of Sanskrit, 

(3) The Department of Persian and Arabic, 

(4) The Department of Hindi. 

These departments are guiding students for Ph. D. Research work is also 
being done in all of them. At present the Department of Mathematics conducts 
research in (i) Gravitational Waves, (ii) General Relativity, (in) Cosmological 
Models, (iv) Unified Field Theories, and (v) Magneto Hydrodynamics. 

In the School of Gujarati Language and Literature a Survey of Katdihi 
Dialect has been completed. 

In the school of Philosophy and Psychology seven students are working 
for Ph. D. on the following subjects -(l) Pijchological and cultural factors 
affecting productivity, (2) A comparative study in the projective .and sodometric 
approaches to personaliu, (3) The Cromingen School of charadcrologj and its 
bearing on education, character type, intelligence and academic results. 



(4) Psychological adjustment in intercaste marriages, (5) Norms and occnpatlonal 
aptitudes of Gujarat University post-graduate students, (6) Industrial morale in 
selected Industrj^, (7) Development of social attitude scales. 

Research work is also carried on at other post-graduate centres, as a result 
of which about 80 thesises for the degree of Ph. D. on various subjects have 
been approved uptil now. A complete list is given in Appendix III. 

The University has also contributed a great deal in the field of research by 
giving grants to various College and University teachers foi research work in 
various subjects Uptil now the University has sanctioned 129 grants amounting 
to about Rs. 8,000. Many of these reasearch works have been published. 

The University has so far published 29 pubhcations and 9 are in the press. 

The University also publishes a journal named ‘Vidya’ containing research 
articles from University and College teachers. 


SARDAR VALLABHBHAl VIDYAPEETH, 
VALLABH VIDYANAGAR 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapeeth, a residential university, was established m 
the year 1958. It has now' 11 post-graduate departments. 

I. Department of Botany ; 

Three research papers have been published and the studv of the ^lora of 
charatar has been taken up by the Department. 

II. Department of Physics : 


14 research papers have been prepared and published by the Department 
It also conducts investigations in the nature and the types of dislocations 
in the crystals. 

III. Department of History : 


A number of research papers have been prepared and published by the 
Department It also carries on the study on (i) the evolution of the Indian My- 

thologv, and (ii) fixing the time of ancient texts and monuments in the light of 
their mythology content 


A thesis for Ph. D. prepared in the department on “The Political, Economic 
and Social conditions of Northern India dunng the first half of the century A D.’ 

^ sabm.tted The thesis on ‘Marathas m Rajputana' is under 


IV. Deportment of Philosophy ; 

A ie« research papers have been published by the Department. 
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V. Department of Sanskrit : 

A number of research papers have been prepared and published by the 
Department The following is the approved thesis for Ph. D. prepared in 
the Department 

1. Kalidasa’s Philosophy of Nature-Miss Padma Fadia, 

VI. Department of Gujarati 

The followiug thesises for Ph. D. are under preparation 

/ 

1. Khabardar-A Study 

2. Poetry of the Poets of Swaminarayan Cult 

3. The Comic Plays in Gujarati 

The work of editing the following manuscripts is in progress •— 

1. Aranyaka Parva by Vishnudas 

2. Shreepal-charitra • Siddhachakra Rasa by Jnanasundar 

3. Sabha-parva by Shedhaji 

4. Svargarohini by Sura Bhatta 

5. Vetal-pachisi by Anupasimh 

A number of articles have been also published by the Department. 

VII. Department of Mathematics : 

A few research papers have been published by the Department. 

VIII. Department of Hindi ; 

The work of editing ‘ Vihari Satsai ’ is in progress. The following thesises for 
Ph. D. are under preparation — 

1. Bisvi Sadi-me Hindi-me Yatra-Sahitya 

2. Hindi-me Rukmini Sambandhi Ka\'ya 

3. Kshemendra-ka Auchitya Siddhant aur Hindi Kavita 

4. Hindi-ki Prayogshil Kavita aur usakc prerana-srota 

5. Hmdi-Gujarati Rashtriya Kavita Tulanatmak Adhyayan (1920-47) 

6. Hindi-Gujarati Geeti Kavj’aka Tulanatmak Adhyayan 

7. Sv arainarayana Sampradaya-ka Hindi Sahitya 
S. Hindi Sahitya-ko Koormachal-ki Den 

9. Giijarat-ke Hindi Kavi Dayaram 

10., Gujarat aur Rajasthan-ke Madhyakalin Santa Kavi 

11. Seth Govinddas ; Kala cycm KritiU{| 
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12. Hiudi-ki Gadya Lekhikayen 

13. Gujarati-Hindi-ka Ramkavya-ka Tulanatmak Adhyayan 

14. Pant-ke Kavya-me Saundarya aur Darshan 

15. Kamayani-ka Manovaijnanik Adhjayan 

IXt Department of Economics : 

At the beginning of 1959 the Socio-Economic survey of village Valasan was 
undertaken by the Department. The report has been already prepared and published. 

At the beginning of 1961 the Socio-Economic survey of village Mogri was 
undertaken. The report is in the final stage. 

At present 5 students are working for Ph. D. 

A good number of articles and research papers have been published by the 
department 

The following is the notable research publication - 

1 Investment in Agriculture in tw'O Plans, by Dr. V. S Vyas of the Depth 

X« Department of Political Science and XI. Department of Coramercej 

Uptil now no research work has been done in these deparments. 

UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY, BOMBAY 

The University of Bombay, founded in 1857, is one of the oldest Univer 
sities of India. It has now^ 41 affiliated colleges, vi7 Arts and Science Colleges 
18, Science College 1, Commerce Colleges 6, Teachers Training Colleges 2, 
College of Engineering and Textiles 1, Law' Colleges 4, Medical, Dental and 
Nursmg Colleges 6, Vetennaiy^ College 1, College for Dip Pharm. Course 1, 
College of Architecture 1 The nutnber of the Post-graduate Institutions recog- 
nized by the University is 14. The University has also established 8 depart- 
ments, viz. (1) Department of Economics, (2) Department of Chemical Techno 
logy> (3) Department of Cmcs & Pohtics, (4) Department of Applied Psychology, 
(5) Department of Sociology, (6) Department of Law, (8) Bombay University 
Library. 

I. Department of Economics : 

This Department was established in 1921 and till June 1956 it was a part 
of the School of Economics and Sociology. It is eminent for post-graduate teaching 
and research in Economics. 

The Depmment has at present five sections, viz. General Economics, 
DemogmX Economics, Business Management, apd 
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The following are some of the research projects completed (or in progress) 
by the Department — 

{i) General Section 

1. An Enquiry into the Effects of Inflation and Price control on Middle 
Class Families in Bombay City (published by Padma Publishers, Bombay, 1945) 

2. Effects of Partition on Industrial Structure of the Country (published by 
Vora & Co., in 1950) 

3. Economic Survey of Saurashtra (The report was published in 1953.) 

■y 

4. An Enquiry into the conditions of Refugees in Bombay (published in the 
issue of the Bombay University Journal, January, 1952) 

5. Teaching of Economics in India (published by UNESCO) 

6. The UNESCO Study in Group Tensions (The report has been already 
submitted to the UNESCO.) 

7. An Enquiry into Social Tensions (The results of these studies were 
submitted in 1953 to the Ministry of Education, OovL of India.) 

8. Economic Survey of greater Bombay (Some reports will be published 
soon in the University Economics Series ) 

9. An Enquiry into Shops and Commerical Establishments of Bombay City 
(The report of the enqiur}^ has been published in the University Journal.) 

10. Studies in Capital Structure (published m the Indian Economic Journal 
October, 1954) 

11. Research work done on behalf of the Planning Commission. Prof. C, N. 
Vakil and Dr. D. T. Lakdawala ^\erc appointed members of the Panel of 
Economists by the Planning Commission to render advice regarding the formation 
of the second Five Year Plan. In this connection, the members of the Economics 
Department were requested to prepare a number of papers on different aspects 
of planning. The following papers were submitted to the Panel of Economists 
m 1955 and were discussed at the meeting of the Panel - 

1. Indian Industry’s Installed Capacity and Present Production Levels (tiy 
Prof. C. N Vakil), 2. Investment Pattern in the Second Five Year Plan (by 
Prof. C. N. ^^akll and Dr. P. R. Brahmananda), 3. Institutional Implications of 
a Bolder Plan (by Prof. C N. Vakil and Dr. P. R. Brahmananda), 4. Expansion 
of Tax Revenues (by Dr. D. T. Lakdawala), 5. Internal States Trading in Com* 
modities particularly as an alternative to additional Taxation (by Dr, D. T. 
Lakdawxila), 6. The public and the private sectors (by Dr. B V. Krishnamurthy). 

7. Institutional Implications of a Bolder Plan-Agrrculturc (by Dr. M. B. Desai), 

8, Rehabilitation of Disadvantaged Class (by Dr. C 11. Shah), 9. Capital -Output 
Ratio in Economic Planning (by Dr. P. R, Brahmananda) 
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12. An Enquiry into small and Aledium Scale Engineering Units m Bombay 
' City (The results are published in the Bombay University Journal, January, 1958.) 

13. An Enquiry into Small and Medium Scale Units in Basic Metal Indus 
try in Bombay City (The results have been published in the Bombay University 
Journal, July, 1939.) 

14. Sensitivity of Central Taxes 1948-49 to 1955-56 (The results of the 
study have been published in the Economics Week!)' dated Dec. 5 and Dec, 
12, 1959) 

15. The Port of Bombay (A preliminaiy' study has been published in the 
Bombay University Journal.) 

16. * Boom in the Stock Market” ( The preliminary results will soon be 
announced. ) 


(i) Agriculfinal Economics Section 

1. An Enquiry into the Working of the Growth of the Food Crops Act 
( pubhshed by Vora & Co., Bombay, 1947 ) 

2. An Enquiry to ascertain the nature of information contained in Govern- 
ment s Land Records m Gujarat (published in the Journal of the Indian 
oociety of Agricultural Economics, August, 1949) 

t cr mto the Method of Co-operative Farming in Maharashtra 

( pn ashed by the Provincial Co-operative Institute, Bombay, 1948 ) 

4. A Study of the Economic and Social Conditions of the Halls ( A report 
was submitted to the Govt of Bombay m 1948 ) 

Conditions of Agricultural 

ttuTof As Indian 

journal of Agricultural Economics, August, 1951, ) 

m Mtoh^ThT 'u' Cultivators of Uneconomic Holdings 

i:r““rcs! Aug" 

been puwfsh^d brtreTovl“o7Botba^n‘l9a^^ ^ 

Journal of 300^1^071^71^7717 A ^ 

9 An FnnUtr. t . sncuitural Economics, August, 1950.) 

Markets Act ( Thfclport tas 77’" H t 7 Agricultural Produce 

10. A Study of Cr^wLcb ' 1 ^ Govt.oCBombay tn 1951.) 

and the Role of Co-operative Movem 7 * Pfogress of Low-income Farmers 
will be shortly published by the Iad,r q “ Rehabilitation ( The report 

n. .»». a m!™ - 

6 f States wiih British Gujarat (The 
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results have been published in the Journal of Gujarat Research Society, Vob 
XIV, No. 37. ) 

12. An Analysis of the Response of Farmeis m different sire-groups in 
their Crop-pattern changes to the Price Variations ( The results have been 
published in the Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol. XI, No. 2. ) 

13. Importance of the Community Development Proj’ects in a Selected Region 
(The report has been published in the Journal of the University of Bombay, 
June, 1958.) 

14. A Survey of Non-Farm Employment in Thana District (The report was 
submitted to the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Govt of India, New 
Delhi in 1958.) 

15. Impact of Irrigation on Land Utilization and Investment in Agriculture 
(The report is being prepared ) 

16. F. A. O. Research- Project on Fisheries Economics (The report was 
published by the Food and Agriculture Organization in 1960) 

17. A Survey of Drink Habit and Socio-Economic Conditions in Vidarbha 
and Maharashtra. (The report \\as submitted to the Govt of Maharashtra m 1960.) 

18. Research Project on Rural Umemployment (The field-work is in prog- 
ress in Gujarat region). 

(i/f) Section in Monetary Economics 

Basides delivering lectures and conducting seminars, Prof. Bruton gave a 
series. of_three public lectures on Inflation vhich have been approved for publi- 
cation by the^University Prof. hiulesey’s book on ‘ Lectures on Monetary 
l^Ianagement ’ has been pubhshed by the Bombay University. Dr. Doodha has 
undertaken. a special study for investigating “The Boom in the Stock Market;” 
and theTinitidl^tabulation in this connection has already been completed. Mr. 
Gulab^Thakur in association with Dr. Brahmananda conducted a study on “Fac- 
tors determining Income Velocity” whereas Mr. kl. S. Joshi is examing the 
theoretical and practical aspects of “Development of Banks in India”. 

(tv) Publications 

The following are the research publications by the (post and present) mem- 
bers of the staff 

1, Prof. C. N. Vftkil * (1) The Future of the Rupee, (2) Our Sterling 
Balances, (3) Economic Consequences of the Partition, (4) Economic Cnsts, Rising 
prices and Falling production, (5) Economic Consequences of Divided India, (6) 
Planning for a Shortage Economy, (7) Economics of Ekciridty Planning, with 
special reference to Ekciriaty Cut in Bomliay, (8) Economic Survey of Saiirashtra, 
(9) Report on the Study of tlie Socio-Economic Effects of Prohibition (Rurcl), 
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(10) Saurashtra Cotton iTextile Mills Enquiry, (11) Planning for an Expanding 
Economy 

Dr. M.;B. Desai ,(1) Food groups of Gujarat, (2) The Rural Economy of 
Gujarat, (3) Report on. the Hah Labour Inquiry, (4) Economic Survey of 'Sau- 
rashtra, (5) Report on an Enquiry into the working of the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Amendments Act, 1948 in Gujarat 

3 Dr. N. A. Majumdar (1) Some Problems of Underemployment 

4. Dr. H, Ezekiel (1) Social Accounting and National Income Calculations 

5. Prof M. L. Dantwala (1) Our Standard of Living, (2) Food Groups 
of Gujarat, (3) Report of the Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee, (4) Indian 
Agriculture, (5)lReport of the Hah Labour Inquiry, (6) A hundred years of Indian 
Cotton, (7) Report of the Enquiry into Regulated Markets m the Bombay State 

6. Dr. D .T. Lakdawala (1) Price Control and Food Supply, vith special 
reference to Bombay City, (2) War and the Middle class, (3) Price Control m 
India \Mth special reference to Food supply, (4) Justice m Taxation in India, 
with special reference to British India, (5) International Aspects of Indian Eco- 
nomic Devolopraent, (6) Economic Survey of Saurashtra, vith Prof. C N. Vakil 
and M B Desai, (7) Taxation and the Plan, (8) Report on small scale Indust- 
ries in Bombay City, (9) Report of the Economic Survey of gi eater Bombay 

7. Dr. P. R. Brahmananda (1) Planning for a Shortage Economy, 
(2) Economics of Electricity Planning with special refeience to Electricity Cut 
in Bombay, (3) Planning for an Expanding Economy, (4) Studies m the Economics 
of Welfare Maximization 


8 Dr. G. H. Shah (1) Problems of Small Farmer, (2) Co-operative 
Farming m Gujarat, (3) Conditions for Economic Progress of Farmers 

9 Shri A. S. Deshpande : (1) Factory Management and Business 
Organisation 

10 Dr. P. A. Nair • Regional Economic Planning 

11 Dr. V. S. D’souza : (1) The Navayats of Kanara, (2) Dandeli : The 
Growth of Our Industrial Village 


12. Dr Kersi Doodha : Analytical Study of Value Theory, (21 Econo 

rules of Instalment Credit, (3) Monetary Policy of the Reserve Bank of India 


13. Shri K. S. Gnansekharan 
Development of Thailand 


(1) Population Growth and Economic 


c Competition in International Trade-Rangnekar 

S. B. (2) Pricing in a Planned Economy-Krishnamurthy B V ( 3 J Life nnH 

Labour Gnj^t Taluka-Shnkla ]. B (4) Indian Agncultural Economlc^- 
Patd iL D 15 Agrarian Problems of the Madras Province-Sayanna V V Thl 
Problems ot Monetary Policy in a Developing Economy-Khatkhate D 'r 7 
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Indian Capital ’Market-Cirvante V. R. (8) .The 'Co-operative Movement in the 
Bombay State-Naik K. N. '(9) Trade Unionism in India-Pnnekar S D. (10) 
Industrial Relations and Personnel Problems-Zechariah K. A. (11) Conciliation 
and Arbitration of Industrial disputes in India-Miss Shroff A, D. (12) System of 
Financial Administration in India-Pinto P. J. J. (13) Municipal Finance in Certain 
Indian Leading States-Bhouraskar K. M (14) Social Insurance for Industrial 
Workers in India-Punekar S. D. (15) Textile Industries in Jammu and Kashmir- 
Ganju M. (16) The Indian Cotton Textile Industry, an Economic Analysis-Mehta 
S. D. (17) Some Industrial Problems with special reference to Tra van core Co- 
chin- Peter P. C. 

(u) List of Appioved Ph. D. Thesises prepard in the Depatimenf 

Rural Economy of Gu 3 afat-Desai M. B. 

Land System of Madras Province-Sayana V. V. 

Farm Ownership and Tenancy with special reference to Thana District- 
Hate M. V. 

Agricultural Tenancy in Gujarat-Barmeda J. N 

Rural Labour m Konkan-Donde W B. 

Co-operative Movement in Bombay-Naik K. N. 

Effects for War on Agriculture in India vath special reference to Glijarat- 
' Shah C H. 

Rural Class Structure in India with special reference to Gujarat-Shah S.M, 

Agricultural Labour m Bombaj'-Karnatak-Mavinkurve B. S 

The Impact of Urbam/ation on Rural Economy-Goun G S. 

Agrarian Reforms in Bombay State-Shivamargi H. B. 

The Problems of Marketing of Farm Products in Maharashtra-Madalgi S. S. 

Some Problems' of Underemploy ment-MajUmdar N. A. 

Agriculture in a Developing Economy vnth special reference to India — 
Vyas V. S. 

Foreign Trade of India in Agricultural Commodities-Smt. Rai S. B. 

Exchange Banks in India-Pardiwala J. J. 

Indian Capital Market-Cirvante V. R. 

r 

The Problem of Forein CapitaLSundaram J. D. 

Monetary Policy and Economic Dcvelophient of Under-developed xVreas- 
Khatkhate D. R, 

Recent Trends in Central Banking Polim’-Rayak R. G. 

The Role of Banking in India’s Industrial Department-Pattanshetii C. C 


1 
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Investment Pattern in Developing Economics-Medhora P. B. 

A Study in General Selective Credit Control with special reference to 
India-Abadian B. K 

The Problem of Capital Formation-Bhatt H. C. 

Pattern of Corporate Savings and Investment in India-Miss Shah K. C, 

Indian Money Market-Shah C. K. 

The Economics of Instalment Credit-Doodha K. D. 

A Study _in population Cochin-Verma Rama 

Economic Effects of British Impact in India during 1857-1950 Miss 
Nayampalli K S. 

Economic Development of Kenya-Raghav Rao G. 

An Enquiry into the nature of under-development-An Essay on Economic 
Grov'th-Hazari R K. 

Economic Conditions in Smd-Chablani S. P. 

Wealth of Gujarat-Tnvedi A. B. 

Industrial Development of Travancore Cochm-Peter P. C. 

Economic Conditions of Backward classes in Ahmedabad District-Pandya B.V. 
Regional Planning in Kerala-Nair P. A. 

Industrial Development m Madhya Bharat, a backward region-Tongia V.K 

Inperfect Competition in International Trade-Rangnekar S. B. 

Pricing in a Planned Economy-Krishnamurthy B. V. 

A critical Review of the Theory of Employment-Honavar R. M. 

Measurement of Structural changes in an Economy with special reference 
to India-Rao K. S. 

Economics of Welfare Maximisation with special reference to Public Utility 
Pncing-Brahmananda P. R, 

Income Generation and Economic Progress-Bhatia R J. 

Some Aspects of Mixed Economy-Joshi M. G. 

The Concept of Region in Economic Analysis A critical evaluation— 
Khambadkone M. V. 

History’ and Development of Life Insurance in India-Ray R. M. 

Insurance and State-Contractor J, P. 

Organisation and Management of Joint-Stock Companies-Miss Panandikar S S. 
Wages and Conditions oi Work of Factory Labour m Karachi-Merani S T. 
Social Insurance for Industnal Workers in India-Punekar S. D, 



Conciliation and Arbitration of. Industrial Disputes in India-Miss Shroff A.D. 
Industrial Relations-Zachariah K. A. 

Economics of Minimum Wage-Acharya I. G. 

Industrial Labour in Madhya Bharat-Mehta V. D. 

A Study of Wage Regulation-Likhate A, N. 

Social Accounting and National Income calculations with special reference 
to under-developed countries-Ezekiel H. H. 

Futures Trading and Futures Markets in Cotton with special reference to 
India-Dholakia H. L. 

System of Financial Administration in India-Pinto P. J. J. 

Provincial Finance-Patel M. H. 

Justice in Taxation in India vdth special reference to Gujarat-Lakdawala D. T. 
Taxation of Income-Sarma N. A. 

The Finance of Bombay Government, 1935-36 to 1950-51-Desai T. M. 
Municipal Finance in*, certain Leading Indian States-Bhouraskjr K. M. 

Study of the Tax Structure of India with speaal reference to Central 
Taxes-Ojha P. D. 

Local Finance in ‘Madras State-Krishnaswaray J. 

Public, Finance and Employment with special reference to Uunder-deve* 
loped Systems-Borkar V.W* 

Public Debt in India-Bhouraskar D M. 

Pattern of Indian Pubbc Expenditure, 1937-52-Mathews V. T. 

Economic Prosperity of Bombay Province, 1919-1939-Kunte B. G. 

Economic case for Socialism in India-Miss Nehalchand S. 

Technique of Planning with special reference to Underdeveloped Countries- 
Waghle S. S. 

Economic developments and possibilities of integration between India and 
South East Asia (including impact of China and Japan)-Kum. Vaidya L. N. 

The Technique of Modern Commeraal Polic)' vith special reference to Com- 
mercial Treaties-Tiwari R. D. 

Indian Sugar Industry-Shah N. A. 

Textile Industries of Kashmir-Ganju M. 

Regionah.Distribution of Industrics-Pandit S. A. 

Corporation Finance and Management in India-Cooper R. C 

Profits and Wages in the Cotton Textile Industr)' of Borabay-Trivedi V. 
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Industrial Punjab • A study in Partition Problems-Duggal D. S. 

Indian Cotton Industry-Mehta S. D. 

Present Position and Future Prospects of Chemical Industry in India- 
Pandya G. M. 

Effects of Protection on the Industrial Development of India-Gunishastri P. V. 
Public Enterprise in India-Paranjpe H K. 

Cyclical Movements in India’s Balance of Payments ( 1919 - 1939 )-ManoharanT. 
State Control of Industries in India-Paymaster K. R. 

Recent Trends in the Industrial Economy of India-Desai B. C. 

Small Scale Industries m India with special reference to Bombay City- 
Sandesara J C. 

The Pattern and Prospects of India’s Export Trade-Bharadwaj R. T. 
Industrial Profits in India since 1945-Mehta B V. 

A study of Handloom Weaving in Malabar and South Kanara District- 
Monteiro A. D. 

Techniques of Transportation Planning with particular reference to railways 
-Kum. Chandawarkar IC M, 

Local Passenger Transport in Bombay-Patwardhan S. G. 

Problems of Indian Shipping-Kamat R. G 

{vt) Theses Under preparation for the degree of Ph D. 

Changing Agrarian Pattern of Gujarat 

Working of the Multipurpose co-operative Societies in Bombay State 
India in Sterling Area 

Price and Production Movements in India dunng the Fifties 
Bilateral Agreements and Economic Developm,tnt 
Wage Structure in Bombay City 

Labour Force changes and Employment in India in relation to population 
growth, 1951-1976 

Optimum Degree of Price Inflation in underdeveloped countries i 
Financial Agencies m the Unorganised Money Market 
Agencies of Rural Development 

Decentralised Pattern of Development of Industries m India 
Marketing Efficiency in Indian Agriculture 
A study of Combination Movement in Indian Indu§tnes 
Financial Intermediaries in India 
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Level 'and Structure of Employment m a Developing Economy 

Some Aspects of Agricultural Organisation in a Developing Economy * India 

Economics of Animal Husb^-udry with special reference to Bombay-Karnatak 

Agricultural Surpluses and Economic Development 

Analysis of Land Reforms in the State of Bihar 

Nature and Extent of Undei -Employment of Self-Employed Cultivators 

A study of Economic Fluctuations m India, during inter-war years 

Changing Agrarian Pattern in the Deccan 

Integrated Scheme of Rural Credit 

The Process and the Techniques of Mobilisation of Resources for 'Capital 
Formation 

A study of the Rural kligration 

Industriahzation m Nepal-A study in Problems and Prospects with special 
reference to existing organised Industries 

Capital Formation in Agriculture in India 

Finances of the State Government-A Critical Study 

Impact of Economic Development on Balance of Payments 

Structure of India’s Imports 

Community Development Programme and Rural Economic Growth \\dth 
special reference to Bombay-Deccan 

IL Department of Civics and Politics : 

(t) Research Schemes 

The Department-, ^vas started in 1948. It has undertaken six research schemes, 
four of which have been completed and reports on which have been published, 
VIZ. (1) The General Elections in Bombay, 1952 by Prof M. Venkatarangaiya, (2) 
The Reorganisation of the Indian States by Prof. K. P. Mukerji, (3) The Role 
of the Opposition in the Bombay Legislature, and (4) Public Reaction to Congress 
Rule in Greater Bombay 1952-56, jointly published as 'Congress Rule in Bombay' 
by Dr. A. J. Dastur and Dr. Usha H. Mehta 

The Department had undertaken for M. !• T. an enquiry into India's Image 
of America’s Role in Asia.’ The report t\as submitted to 1*1. I. T. 

Six other schemes, which are under preparation, are the following: — 

1. A study of the consequences of the merger of the suburbs with Bombay Cit\’ 

2. A study of the General Elections of 1957 in Greater Bombay 

3. A study of the social, economic and political background of Bombay 

X«egislators 
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4. A study of the structure and organisation of political parties in India 

5. An inquiry into some aspects of Institutionalised Medical Care in Bombay’s 
General (Muniapal) Hospitals 

[tiflPuhltcaiions based on Reseat ch Work done m the Depatintenf 


The following are the research publications by the members of the staff. — 

1. Dr. AIoo J. Dastur : (1) Man and his Environment, (2) Congress Rule in 
Bombay, (3)What is cold war? (in Gujarati), (4) India and the Commonwealth 

2. Dr. Usha H. Mehta: (1) Government and the Governed A Study in 
Soaal Tensions (with Prof C. N. Vakil), (2) Congress Rule in Bombav, 1952-56, 
(3) Why Democraq^? (m Gujarati) 

3. Dr. S. P . Aiyar ; (1) Federalism and Social Change 

4. Shri B. A. V, Sharma: (1) The Bombay Municipal Corporation : An 
Election Study (with R. T, Jangam) 

5. Theses published (1) Village Paiichayats with special reference to Bom* 
ay State by Samant S. V. (2) Nature of Inter-relations of Governments in India 

m the 20th^century by Divatia K V. (3) Administrative Problems relating to 
atwna s^ion with special reference to Indian State Enterprises by Murdeshw'ar 
A K (4) Role of the Higher Civil Service m India by Dw’arkadas R. 

(tw) Theses approved foi the Ph. D. degree 


The end of the state m Ancient Indian Political Thought-Krishnan N. K. 
India and Parhamentary Democracy-Batliw^ala C. J. 

Trends in Modern Federalism-Thotappa K B. Y. 

Nature of the Ancient Indian States-Nair V S 

Ideological Conflicts in Indian Political Life-Gopal P. V. 

The Bomby Legislature 1947-53-Wilson L. B 
Social. Legislation-Badhe G. S, 

The Role of the Higher Civil Service m a WpIF c 
reference to India-Dvvarkadas R ^ ^ particular 

Nature of inter-relations nf 

Divatia K. V. ernments m India in the 20th centuiy- 

Modem Trenda in Qnasi-federalism-Aiyar S P 
State and Cultnre-Tnvikram T. K N. 

Village Self-Government m Bombay-Samant S. V 



Individual in Marxist Society-Dixit B. V. 

Justice and its Administration-Mehra R. D. 

Political Ideals of Plato-Joshi Nirmal 

Parties and Politics in Kerala-Joseph P. T. 

The Problem of Linguistic State in India-Satyanarayan K. 

Burma and Parliamentary Democracy-Kalra L. D. 

Right to Property with special reference to India-Tanksalwala M. S. 

{iv) Theses under preparation for the degree of Ph. D. 

The^Rightist Parties in India 

Labour Participation in Management with reference to India 

Savings in a Welfare State 

The, Statutory Corporation in India (with special reference to the Industrial 
Finance Corporation of. India, the State Bank of India, the Emplo3^ees’ State 
Insurance, the^Damodar Valley Corporation) 

The social and politicaljbackground of the Indian Constitution with special 
reference to Article 40 

Public Personal Administration in India 

Pubhc Administration in Ancient India with special reference to Kautilyas’ 
Arthashastra 

III. Department of Sociology : 

The Department came into existence in 1919. 

(t) Research Projects 

The following are some of the research projects in progress in the Department - 

(1) Prof. Ghurye’and Dr, Kapadia conducted enquiry into ‘Town and Coun- 
try Relations’ as revealed in (1) Haveli Taluka of Poona District and (2) Nao- 
san Taluka of the Surat District 

On the background of this enquiry, Prof. Kapadia has initiated another 
enquiry on ‘nature and extent of urbanization in South Gujarat’. Four Talukas 
-Vyara, Bardoli. Valod, Palsana.have been completed and the fifth-Gandevi 
will^soon be completed. 

(3) Dr. A. R,.Desai has initiated an enquiry on ‘Impact of Land Reforms 
on the Social Stratification in an. Indian Village (Allali-Saganpura of Ranch 
Mahals District)* 

(4) The Department has undertaken another research scheme on ‘Horae 
Desertion by Juveniles’ under the auspices of the University Grants Commission. 
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{ii) Publications 

The following" are the research publications by the members of the staff 
and students" - 

1. Dr .G/SrOhurye (1) Culture”and_Society,' (2) Family and Kin in Indo- 
European Culture, (3) Caste and Race in India, (4) The Social process, (5) The 
Aborigines-so_called and their Future, (6) Occidental Civilization, (7) Indian Cos* 
tume, (8) Race relations in Negro Africa, (9) Indian Sadhus, (10) Sexual behaviour 
of the American Female, (11) Caste, Class and Occupation in India, (12) The 
Mahadev Kohs, (13) Vidyas, (14) Scheduled Tribes, (15) After a Century and 
a Quarter, (16) Man and his Gods 

2. Dr. K. M. Kapadia . (1) Marriage and Family m India, (2) Hindu Kinship, 
(3) The Hindu_jCode BilF. A critical study, (4) The Llatrilineal Soaal Organisa- 
tion^of the Nagas_of Assam, (5) The Hindu Marriage and Divorce Bill : A critical 
study, (6) Marriage and Family in India 

3. Dr. A. R. Desai (1) Social Background of Indian Nationalism, (2) Rural 
Sociology in India 

4. Kumarij.P. A.^Gabinetmaker * Government and the Displaced Persons 
(Jointly with C. N. Vakil) 

5. Dr. D..Naram ; Hindu Character 

6. Others;; Thakurs>f"Sahyadri— Chapekar L. N 

Bangalore • A Socio-Ecological study-Venkatarayappa K. N. 

Delhi A study of Urban Sociology-Bopegamage A 

Sindhi Culture-Thakur U. T. 

Folk Dance of Maharastra-Agarkar A J. 

The Nature and Grounds of -Political Obligation in the Hindu State- 
Anjana J. J. 

The Farmer His wealth and w'elfare— Bhagat M. G, 

Knowledge in Indian Villages- 

Man and his Environment-Kum. Dastur A. J. 

Life and Living in Karnatak (Gokak Taluka)-Desai II N. 

Woman in Modern India-Smt Desai N A. 

Hindu Art m its Social Setting-Kum. Dnbash P. N. 

Sodety and the Visually Handicapped-Halder R. M 

Hindu Woman and Her Future-Smt Hate C. A. 

Social Conditions in India ac fvq * j • -r . 

in inaia as Depicted m Jain Canons-Tain T C 

Agris-Kal6 D. N. jain J. C. - 
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Hindu Exogamy-Karandikar S. V. 

Study of Indian Crime-Kum. Kerawala P. C. 

Evolution of Soviet Society-Kurup C. P. D. 

The Domestic Servant Class-Kum. Mehta A. B. 

Marriage and Family in Gu]arat-Smt. Mehta S. 

Changing Views on Marriage and Family-Merchant K T. 

Leisure and Recreation in Society-Smt. Nakhooda Z. Y. 

Untouchable Workers in Bombay-Pradhan G. R. 

The Problem of Indian Polity-Pratapgiri R. 

Son Kolis-Smt Punekar V. B. 

The Greater Bombay-Rajagopalan C. 

Social Change in Malabar-Rao M. S. A. 

Whither Woman-Rage Y. M. 

Jama Community : A Social Survey-Sangave V. A. 

The Warlis ; A study of an Aboriginal Tribe of the Bombay Presidenc}’’- 
Save K J. 

Society and the Criminal-Sethna M. J. 

The Indian Film-Kum. Shah Panna 

JuveniIe]_Delinquency in an Indian Setting-Kum. Sheth H. B. 

Marriage and Family Life among the Kannada castes of the Mysore State- 
Srinivas M. N. 

Vaishnavas of Gujarat-Thoothi N. A. 

Textile Technocracy-Unwalla D. B. 

Hindu Social Institutions-Valavalkar P. H. 

Evolution^of. Morals in the Epics-Smt Vora D. P. 

The Development of National Education in India-Vyas K. C 
Social Ranaissance in India-Vyas K. C. 

The Katkaris A^Study of Primitive Social Life-Weling N. A. 

{it) List of Approved Theses for the degree of Plu D. 

Causation in Human Society-Panchanadikar K C. 

The Communication of Ideas through Adult ISducation in India-Kum. 
Qurbansingh B. 

Worh-An Evolution : A stud}' m the City devclopmcnt-Kum. ^fodi M. S. H* 

j^Sodal Ecology of Provincial Towms with special reference to Bengnlorc 
Venkataraj appa K. K. 

xAn Ecological Study of the City of Delhi-Bopcgamagc A. 

Rural Reactions to Urbanismiion-Kum* Raa V. 
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Social Ecological Study of Qokak Taluka-Kulkami M. 0. 

^Suburban Ecology at the City of Bombay-Rajagopalan C. 

Industrial Labour in Bombay A Socio-EconOmic Analysis-Chirde S. B. 
xHuman Relations in Factories-Uni’ialla D B. 

Social Conditions of Textile Labour in Bombay with special reference to 
Productmty-Makhana M. P. 

Effects of Textile Industry on Ratnagiri’s Rural Population-Kum Patch K M. 

xHindu Social Institutions with special reference to their Psychological- 
Valvalkar P. H. 

Hindu Kinship-Kapadia K M. 

Hindu Theory of War-Moorthy M. V. 

xSocial Background of Indian Nationalism-Desai A. R. 

xConditions m India as depicted in Jam Canons-Jain J. C. 

The Social Background of Hmdu-Mushm Rclationships-Mekhri 0. M 

Indian Music and its Social Bearing-Smt. Thacker S K. 

xEvolution of Morals in the Epics ( Mahabharata and Rama\ ana)-SmL 
Vora D. P. 


Position of Hindu Woman-Smt Hate C. A. 

The Child in Society-Kum. Mistty D. K 

The Family as a Unit of Society-Kum. Mistry J. P. 

Inter-Caste Marriage in Bombay State-Kannan C T. 

Social Life and Manners of the Parsis m Iran and India-Dalal F. M. 

Social change with praticular reference to Parsi Communitj’-Knm SahiarG.H. 

TnH Christian Community with particular reference to the East 

Indians-Kum. Baptista E. W. 


Untouchable Workers of Bombay City-Pradhan G. R 
Bombay City-ilhtt Conditions of the Meghwal Uatouchables in 


The Farmer, His Welfare and Wealth-Bhagat M. G 
Life and Living m Rural Karnatak-Desai M N. 

The Pathare Prabhus of Bombay-Rao V. D 

T Gnjarat-Bhatt B. J 

xaS” A S “ Study-Chapekar L N. ^ 
gns A Socio-Economic Survey-Kale D N. 
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, ><Jaia Community : 4 Social Survey-Sangave V*. A, 
xSon kolis of Bombay-Smt. Punekar V. B. 

A Socio-Ecological Study of an Immigrant Community-Kum. Mythili K L. 
The Newars of Nepal-Nepali G. S. 

Social Thought of Havelock Ellis-Gandhi K H. 

Renascent India-Vyas K C. 

Social and Political Thought of Mahatma Gandhi-Kum. Mehta U. H. 

Social Philosophy of Gandhi ji-Shah M. V. 

Cultural Background of Gujarat-Majmudar M. R. 
xSindhi Culture-Thakur U T. 

The Art and Science of Classical Dancing and its Social Bearings-Kum. 
Pooviah S, 

^Changing Pattern of Culture (Malayalane Region)-Rao M. S. A. 
xHindu Social Types-Narain D. 

Social Basis of Cnme-Desai I. P. 
xSociety and the Crimminal-Sethna M. J. 

xNature and Volume of Crime in Bombay State-Kum Keravala P. C. 
Juvenile Delinquency in Bombay State-Kum. Sheth H. B. 

Society and the Visually Handicapped-Halder R. M. 
xFolk Dance and Physical Education with special reference to Maharashtra- 
Agarkar A. J. 

The Extent of Rational Thought in Educated India-Athaide R. V. 
Prostitution in the City of Bombay-Jayakar R. B. K 

T 

Visually Handicapped in the Bombay State, iheir social background and 
present status- Vyas R. T. 

Cripples in Bombay State-Kum. Bhatt V G. 

A Study of Problem . Children in the City of Bombay-Smt Alvares L. 
xSocial Study of the Cinema in Bombay-Kum. Shah Panna 
Leisure and Recreation in Society-Smt Nakhooda Z, Y. 
xSocial Differentiation and Differentiation in Emoluments-Damie Y. B. 

>«E volution of Soviet Society-Kurup C. P. D. 

xSocial Organisation in a Refugee Population-Sharma ftf L. 

Concerning Sentiments : an Essay on the Psychology of Society-Sabms G. 
Social Services in India with special reference to the City of Bombay-Kum. 
Cabinetmaker P. H. - v 

Man and his Environ ment-Kum. Dastoor A. J. 

(iV) P/i. D. Theses under preparaiton 

Human Relations (Management) in Public and Pfi\^te Sectors 
Social Legislation in India 
X Published 
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Leadership in Socio-religious Organisations with special reference to Maha* 
rastra State 

Counselling for Marital Happiness 

Social Background of Industrialism in Western India 

The Bombay Collegian-A Study in Social Background 

Marriage and Family in Kerala , 

The Impact of Welfare Measures on Rural Soaeiy 

Socio-Ecological Study of a Workshop Town with reference to Chittaranjan 
Sociarimpact of Planning in India 

White Collar Worker of Bombay and his Social Background 

Pattern of Urban Development in South Gujarat 

Changing Pattern of the Hindu Family 

Family Planning Its Acceptance and Limitation 

Aspects of Human Organization of Factories 

Rajputs of Saurashtra 

Communication and Social Welfare 

Freud on Man and Society 

Soaal Idealism and Realism in Gujarat (as reflected m Gujarati Literature) 
The IMeities of Manipur 

IV. Department of Applied Psychology : 

The Department at present admits students for the M. A. degree in Psy- 
chology by papers and offers facilities for guiding a limited number of candi- 
dates for the Ph D. degree. 


(t) Theses under preparation For the Ph D. degree 

1. An investigation into the genesis of attitude towards future vocation 

2. Problem of student Indisciphne in Greater Bombay 

3. A Psychological Study of the Methods of Measurement and Prediction of 
Athletic Ability in Kabaddi and Khokho 


4. The }iIuller-Lyer Illusion under different conditions 

5. The Construction of a Multiphasic Personality Scale suitable to 
Indian conditions 

6. Attitude towards Death 

7. Experimental Investigation of Exploratory Drive in the Rat 


8 Influence of fixation of posture and voluntary changes m respiration on 
some phenomena of attention and learning 

9. A Psychological Study of the Personality Traits of Employed Women 

10. An experimental study of Emotional Reactivity as related to some yogic 

and non-yogic conditions ^ 



V. Department of Chemical Technoio^y : 

' (j) Courses of Study 

The Department of Chemical Technology has been instituted to form a link 
between science and industry, so that university graduates in pure science, who 
intend to adopt an industrial career, may obtain the necessary technological 
training to take an important part in industry. As a teaching institution it per- 
forms, therefore, the dual function of providing an outlet for graduates of the 
colleges and of supplying the demand for technologists capable of applying their 
knowledge to practical problems without unduly long apprenticeship in the factor}'. 

The Department at present admits students for the degrees of B. Sc. 
(Tech.), B. Chem. Eng., B. Pharm., M. Sc. (Tech.), M. Sc. (Chem.) and is guiding 
students for the degree of Ph. D m Chemistry and Chemical Technology. 

{tt) Facihttes for Research 

Students proceeding for the higher degrees of M. Sc. (Tech ) and Ph. D. in 
the Faculty of Technology are offered facilities for carrying out research under 
the direction of the members of the staff in the various laboratories of the 
Department Other qualified persons, intending to carry out research work within 
the purview of the Department, whether proceeding for a degree or not, are also 
admitted if accomodation is avilable. 

Upto 1961, 77 theses for Ph. D. in Chemical Technology and 39 theses for 
Ph. D. m Chemistry have been prepared in the Department, which have been 
also approved by the University. 

{tk) Industrial Investigations and Analytical Work 

In addition to its normal academic functions of teaching and research, the 
Department acts as a central research and analytical laboratory for the benefit 
of the textile and chemical industries and it co-operates with mills and factories 
in carrying out industrial research on their behalf or investigating any technical 
problems that may arise in the course of their work In the equipment of the 
Department this object has been kept in view and unit plant installed so that 
semi-works scale experiments may be earned out on problems relating to tex- 
tile processing and to the manufacture and application of chemical protlucts. 

While routine chemical analyses of ever}’ kind are undertaken on liehalf of 
industry in general, the Department functions in particular as a test house for 
cotton mills, enabling them to obtain independent information on the dyes, 
chemicals and auxiliaries used in the textile industr}'. 

The Department undertakes routine analysis, investigations of technical pro- 
blems, and long-range schemes of research on behalf of industr}' and the ge 
neral public, on payment of scheduled charges. 
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VI. List of Approved Theses for the Degree of Ph. D. iit Gujarati : 

1. Doubtful authorship of some of the works of Premanaiid (1947)-P. N. Vakil 

2. Ramanbhai A study (l949)-B J 2averi 

3. Narasimhrao Divatia A study (1950)-Smt. Susmita Mcdh 

4. History of Gujarati Novel (1950)-R. I Patel 

5. Swarabhar ne teno Vyapar (Accent in Gujarati and its effects on the evo- 
lution of Gujarati language) (1950)-O. D Patel 

6 A critical survey of the three dramas attributed to Premanand (1951)- 
D. D. Pandya 

7. Treatment of nature m the medieval Gujarati literature (1952)-Kumari 
T. L. Dave 

8. Forms of literature and* their growth in medieval Gujarati literature (1952) 
-C. H. Mehta 

9. Manilal Nabhubhai Dvivedi A study (his life and letters) (1953)-D. P Thakar 

10. Dr. Anandhankar Bapubhai Dhruva in his \\ritings (1954)-J. C. Pandya 

11. Raje.A Study (1955)-R. N. Jam 

12. Dalpatram • an approach to his poetry (1957)-T. P. Bhatt 

13. Ramanlal Vasantlal Desai-Life and literature (1959)-H. M Doshi 

14. Vallabh Mevado . A study (1959)-Smt. J. G. Shah 

15. Mira-her life & ^^ork (1960)-Smt. N. L. Zaven 

16. ICavi Nakar-A study (1961 )-C. S. Trivedi 

17. A critical study of old Gujarati Rasa form as determined from the 
speciraei^ available between 12lh and 18th century A. D. (1961)-Smt. B. M. Vaidya 

.The development of literature on Nala and Damayanti with special 
reference to Gujarati literature (1961 )-R. C Shah 



ill. OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

A. G. TEACHERS COLLEGE, AHMEDABAD 

The Post-Graduate Centre m Education of the Gujarat University is situated 
at the A. G. Teachers College, Ahmedabad. Hence research students are enrolled 
for Ph. D Degree in Education. For the M Ed. degree also the students take 
up various problems of research in Psychology and Education. The staff of the 
College conduct researches in Psychology and Education with grants from the 
Ministry of Education, New Delhi and from the Gujarat University. The staff 
have special interest in Educational and Psychological Measurement and Guidance. 

ATIRA 

A textile research laboratory, created and sustained by the co-operative 
effort of the industry and the Government of India, uas envisaged by tlie 
Ahmedabad Milliowners’ Association as early as 1944. In December 1947 the 
Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research Association was registered and its 71 
founder members, who vere all members of the Ahmedabad Millouners’ Asso- 
ciation, made an initial contribution of rupees 50 lacs. The Government of India 
then contributed rupees 19 lacs, and promised to bear, ^during the first five years, 
half the recurring expenses of the Association, upto a maximum of rupees 1 lac 
& a half m any one j^ear. The provision of rupees 70 lacs for capital expenditure 
and a total recurring expenditure of about rupees 18 lacs for the period of 
January 1949 to March 1954 was expected. To meet the latter, the member 
mills agreed to contribute annually one anna per installed spindle and rupees 2 
& a half lacs per installed loom, thus bringing the contribution of the mill over the 
five year period to rupees 11 lacs. The Government’s contribution over the same 
period was expected to be rupees 7 lacs. ATIRA began modestly m 1949 m 
three rooms m the M. G. Science Institute Building. Soon 50 acres of land vere 
acquried on the Gujarat University Campus. The magnificent new building which 
now houses the various departments of ATIRA was opened by Shri Javaharlal 
Nehru on 10th April, 1954. In 1953 membership was made open to mills all 
over India. This satisfied the need felt by a large section of the industty'^ in 
different parts of the country by providing benefits of scientific research and 
development at normal cost. 

The functions of various Divisions of ATIRA are as follows — 

(1) Physics Division 

Basic Research . The Division is conducting basic research into the fine 
structure and physical properties of cotton fibres and the modifications to these 
Which can be made by various physical and chemical mcaiw. x\nother field of 
basic work is the behaviour of fibres in bulk during and after various processing 
operations. This would include the structure and mechnnioil properties of fibre 
bundles, slivers and rovnngs, 
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Applied Research ; The main field of applied research is the development 
of instruments for physical textile testing. Many new instruments which are of 
use in day-to-day quality control m a mill have been developed and made 
available to ATlRA’s member industry. 

Consultation and Service : The Division has a well-equipped ph3sical 
testing laboratory which is placed at the disposal of all member mills. This 
laboratory also undertakes annual surveys of yarn quality and tries to draw some 
norms of quahty for use by the member industry. 

(2) Mechanical Processing Division 

As with other disciplines in ATIRA the functions of this Division can be 
broadly classified under three heads 

(i) Long term research 

(ii) Short term technological project, and 

(ill) Consultation and services to member units 

At present long term research is being carried out mainly on fibre configu- 
rations m the intermediate products prior to the yarn, and on tensions arising 
during the spinning of yarn. Attempts are being made to understand why and 
how certain types of dispositions of fibre ends are created in processing and 
what their effects are on the quality of yarn Similarly a detailed study is being 
carried out on the tensions which are generated in yarn during its manufacture, 
with a view^ eventually, to be able to control them so that “ breaks ” of yarn 
can be minimised. 

Short term technological projects are related mainly to better utilisation of 
existing machinery and raw material Optimum conditions of processing with 
various types of machines are being constantly investigatedTo arrive at suitable 
technological parameters for ensuring better quality, or higher production or 
lower waste. Ways and means of upgrading Indian cotton are explored, includ- 
ing blending with viscose staple and synthetic fibres. 

Consultation to mills forms a big part of the activity of this division. Spe- 
cific problems on processing are investigated and suggestions given for remedial 
measures Besides this, overall surveys of departments are undertaken and advice 
given for improvement as well as for renovation and modernisation. 

(3) Chemistry & Chemical Technology Division 
The broad areas of work in this Division are 
(i) Chemical modifications of cotton 
(u) A study of naturally occurmg polysaccharides 
(ui) Physico-chemical studies of textile chemical processes 
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(iv) Applied research on problem of chemical processing 

(v) Technical surveys and consultation to member mills, and 

(vi) Routine testing 

The first three fields are essentially of a long term nature in which the 
objective is to get more knowledge about the structure and properties of impor- 
tant raw materials of the textile industry, such as cotton, starch, gums etc. 
Recent research in ATIRA and other laboratories has shown that the properties 
of the cotton fibre can be radically changed by various chemical treatments. 
Properties such as crease resistance, shrinkage resistance and rot prooiing can 
be imparted to cotton by chemical modifications, Basic and applied research in 
this field thus constitutes an important area of work. 

Along with these long term studies on cotton, which is the primary raw 
material of the industry', studies on other raw materials such as starches and 
gums have also been undertaken The principal aim here is to survey important 
sources of carbohydrates in India besides the edible starches being used teday, 
study their fundamental structures and properties and evaluate their application 
to industnal processes. 

Most of the work of a fundamental nature is undertaken under the research 
fellowship programme. ATIRA is recognized at present for postgradua e re- 
search by Gujarat, Baroda, Bombay and Madras Universities. The Division has 
at present 6 Research Fellows working for M. Sc. Tech, and Pb. D. degrees. 

Technological research is essentially aimed at improvements in the existing 
processes of technology for better quality or economy. Several short-term pro- 
jects of this nature have been investigated m the last two, } ears The technical 
service and consultation work which is closely linked w ith technological research 
has been growing at a rapid pace, particularly m the last three jears. Detailed 
surveys of existing processes, machinerj', vork organization, utilization of men 
and machinery etc. are undertake in member mills to give to the mill a clear 
and detailed picture of its working. Recommendations are given uh^reier ne- 
cessary for improving quality, quantity and economy of production. Consultation 
work also includes with increasing frequency' problems of renovation and 
modernization. Advice is given to the mills on choice of equipment, selection of 
appropriate processing methods, balancing of machineiy' production, lajouts, etc. 

Routine testing of dyes, chemicals and other raw materials lued in the 
industiy’ is also undertaken for member mills as a regular activity of the Divi- 
sion and a separate testing lahoratorj' is maintained for this purpose. 

(4) Human Relations Driision 

In the Human Relations Diwsion, field consultation can be effered in the 
following areas : 
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(a) Job and \\ork analysis 

(b) Job descriptions 

(c) Recruitment and selection of employees 

(d) Induction of employees 

(e) Merit rating procedures 

(f) Suggestion schemes 

(g) Finanaal and nonfinancial incentives 

(h) Acadent survey of employees 

(i) Attitude survey of employees 

(j) Organising effective meetings and conferences, and 

(k) Effective communication 

Supervisory Training Programme Regularly supervisory training courses, 
each of two weeks duration, are conducted for the supervisors. In imparling 
training the emphasis is on evtensive use of Group Discussions, Case Discus- 
sions and Role-playing Sessions. W"e believe these methods of learning stimu- 
late thinking, encourage participation and expose trainees to a wide variety of 
diverse viewpoints. 

The objective of this programme is to develop in the supervisor (a) under- 
standing regarding the complexity of factors affecting supervision, (b) skills of 
improving performance of w^orkers, and (c) self-confidence and foresight to face 
challenging situations. 

Management Development Programme Regular seminars for Executives 
are organised comprising ten half-day (2 hours & a half) sessions where cases are 
discussed. In Case Discussion Method sufficient data is given to the participants 
to eluadate the factors that lead up to complex social situations. Intensive 
discussions increase awareness and understanding for perceiving the different 
forces contributing to confused roles and frustratirg relationships in group or 
person to person behaviour. 

The objective of this programme is to develop m an executive (a) an aw are- 
ness of the multi-dimensional problems of structure and functioning m organi- 
sations and (b) skills in dealing with people m face-to-face or day-to-day 
relationships. 

Member mills can depute their staff for training in methods of physical 
testing, chemical testing and quality control. There are no regular courses for 
this and training is arranged on an individual basis. 

(5) Engineering Division 

(a) Fuel efficiency tests on steam boiler plants 

(b) Drying of textiles and efficient utilization of steam in textile industry 

(c) Effect of mechanical stokers on the efficiency of steam boilers 
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(c) Effect of feed water treatment on the heat transfer coefficients in econo- 
misers of boilers, and 

(d) Methods of accelerating the drying rate of cylinder driers 

(6) Group for Operational Studies 

(a) Current projects handled by members of the Group in the fields of 
costing, finance, operational research and personnel managent 

(b) Operational studies ^^hlch embrace facultatively more than one discipline 
of this organization, and 

(c) Industry-wide surveys of a repetitive nature based on the needs of the 
Industry for such feedback 

BA.KUBHAI MANSUKHBHAI INSTITUTE, AHMEDABAD 

The Institute vas founded by the late Smt. Nirmalaben Bakubhai 30 years 
ago to commemorate the memorj^ of her husband Shri Bakubhai Mansukhbhai. 
It IS now working iii its nev building on Ashram Road, near Nehru Bridge. 

The assumptions underlying the various activities of th^ Institute throughout 
Its development may be slated as follows — 

Rapidly changing technological and economic conditions vith their concomi- 
tant social changes make new and stressful demands on individuals and on social 
groups. The stresses and strains which result from these changes lead to mal- 
adjustments m the family, m vork, and in community life, and consequently, to 
varying manifestations of mental ill-health, llie task of preventne social medi- 
cine IS to assist individuals and gioups to become aware of the nature of these 
tensions and to foster processes of mutual adaptation in society as a whole and 
m the units that compose it 

The activities of the B. M Institute, consist of research, service and training 
in preventive social medicine, based upon ^he kinds of services which members 
of our society need. On the research side, some pilot projects have been con- 
tinued, VIZ, Coping Processes in joung children, Life Patten Studies, Child 
Rearing Practices, Mother’s Perception of the Child, Family Relations Test, 
Effect of castration m Muslim bojs. 

Project papers on (1) Problems of communication and resistance in introdu- 
cing change m a rural community in Ori‘-sn, Failure in txaminaticns, some goals 
and barriers as percci\ed by high school rdoU scents m Ahmedahacl, Status of 
thinking of headmasicrs of secondary schools of Mimcdabad on xocniionnl and 
educational guidance, Mother's lYrccpiion cf a child, cic. ha\e been prepared by 
the Insiiuite 

The following rc<5carch papers ha\e been published by ilic members of the 

sias:; — 

» ■ 
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(i) Psychiatric approach to some chronic diseases, (ii) Environmental stress 
and problem behaviour of a child, (in) The emotionally handicapped child, (iv) 
A note on the unconscious significance of some of the problems in management, 
(v) The concept of a therapeutic community in the treatment of emotional dis- 
orders, (vi) Family relations and extra-famihal human relations, (vii) Some 
neglected problems and approaches to the study of family in India, (viii) Mother 
-child separation and personality deficit, (ix) Some characteristics of psychological 

data, and (x) Personality 

BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN, BOMBAY 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan was founded m 1937. From small beginnings it has 
now grown, under the inspiring guidance of Dr. K. M. Munshi, into an all- 
India Institution, having for its object the revitalising of Dharma in its three-fold 
form of Truth, Good and Beauty-Satyam, Shivam, Sundaram. 

During the period of 25 years the Bhavan has striven to serve the cause of 
re-integrating Indian Culture with elements suited to modern conditions, through 
its several constituent institutions and kendras, through its bcok series and 
journals, through dance, drama and music. 

The Constituent Institutions of the Bhavan are as follon s — 

1. Mumbadevi^ Sanskrit Mahavidyalay — An Onental College teaching 
Sanskrit and_Shastras by _ traditional methods for Shastn and Acharya and for 
Vachaspati (research) 

2. Sanskrit Pariksha Vibhag-Department of Easy and Higher Sansknt 
Examinations 

3 Gita J^Vidyalay— An Academy for study of Indian Culture with special 
reference to Bhagavad Gita 

4* Munshi Sarasvati Mandir — An Institute of Culture with library consist- 
ing of over 63000 volumes including many indological volumes and a Museum 
consisting of old and valuable palm-leaf manuscripts, coins, paintings etc. 

5. Mungalal Goenka Samshodhan Mandir— A Post-graduate and Research 
Institution recognised by the University of Bombay coaching students for M. A. 
and Ph D. degrees 

6. Vallabhji Ramji Balpustakalay— A Library for children with facilites for 
indoor games, jCducational^films etc. 

7. Bharatiya Kala Kendra— It is devoted to the development of drama, 
dance and music. It produces dramas and dance ballets in English as well as 
in Hindi, Gujarati and Marathi to encourage amateur talents It also sponsors 
every }ear an Inter-Collegiate Dramatic Competition. 

8. Bharatiya San^it Shikshapith An Academy of Indian classical music 
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recognised by the Central Government for courses leading to the Bachelor of 
Music degree. 

9. Bharatiya Nartan Sikshapith— -An Academy of Dance for teaching Mani* 
puri, Kathak, Kathakali and Bharata Natyam 

10. Bharatiya Itihasa Vibha]|— One of the major schemes of the Bhavan 
is the publication of ‘The History and Culture of the Indian People’ in 10 vo- 
lumes, vi 2 r. (1) Vedic Age, (2) The Age of Imperial Unity, (3) Classical Age, (4) 
The Age of Imperial Kanauj, (5) The Struggle for Empire, (6) The Delhi Sul- 
tanate, (7) British Paramountcy and Indian Renaissance, (8) The Mughal Empire, 
(9) The Maratha Supremaej^ (10) India since 1918. So far seven volumes have 
been published. This is considered to be the first successful attempt at re-vri- 
ting the history of India by her own sons on a very exhaustive basis. 

11. Book University-The Bhavan publishes books, ancient and modern, at 
low price (Rs. 2 each) to make available the best literature and classics of India 
and the world to the common man in an easily understandable form. So far 
100 titles have been published and over 10,00,000 copies have in all been sold. 
Some of the books have also been published in Hindi, Marathi, Bengali 
and Tamil. 

12. Prakashan Mandir-This Department also publishes the results of the 
research and other activities of the various Mandirs of the Bhavan and books of 
cultural value. Its publications include . 

(a) Bharatiya Vidya Series-Critical editions of texts, translations and 
original works of research in Indology-in Sanskrit, and English and Gujarati 
are published m this series. The following publications are notable 

1. Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghoshacarya edited by Prof. D D. Dharman- 
anda Kosambi 

2. Bharateshw'ara Bahubaheasa edited by Acharya Jina Vijayaji 

V 

3. Jnanadipika-Mahabharata Tatparya Tika of Devabodhacarya edited by 
Dr. Sushil Kumar De 

4 . Candralekha-saltaka of Rudradasa edited by Dr. A. N. Upadhye 

5. Gujarati Svara-Vyanjana Prakriya ( Guj. Translation of Dr. Turner's 
Gujarati Phonology) by Prof. K. K. Shastree 

'X, 6. oVedavada-Dvatrimshika of Sri SiddhascnadiN^akara edited by Pandit 
•la loSukhlalji 

7. Rasaratna-pradipika of Allaraja edited by Dr. R. N. Dandekar 

8. Veda-Bhashyasara from Saj ana-Bhashya edited by Pandii Sukhlalii 

9. Anyoktyashiaka-samgraha edited by Smt. Pratil)ha D. Trivedi 

10. Arthavadadi-Vichra of Kshirasamudra\'nsi-misra edited by Acbnrj' 
T. A V. Diksbitar 



11. Kadambari of Bhalan (Purva-bhag) edited by Prof. K K. Shastree 

12 Kaumudi-Mahotsava edited by Smt. Shakuntala Rao Shastri 

13 Sacrifice m the Rigveda by Prof. K R. Potdar 

14. Vagvyapar by Prof Dr Harivallabh Bhayani 

15. Madana-Mohana of Samal edited by Prof Dr. Harivallabh Bhayani 

16 Simhasan-Batrishi of Samal edited by Prof. Dr. Harivallabh Bhayani 

17 Vetal Pacheesi edited by S S Patel 

18. Nibandha-sangraha edited by Mum jina Vijayaji 

19. Bhasa ^ Study by Prof Dr A. D Pusalkar 

20. Prakrit Languages and their contribution to Indian Culture by 
Dr. S. "N. Katre 

21. Bharatiya Sansknti edited by Raghunath' 

22 Savitricaritam tatha Kupamanduka-vritih edited by Atmaram Shastri 

23. Vyavahara-Prakasha of Prithvichandra edited by J H. Dave 

(b) Singhi Jain Series-Critical editions of ancient works and manuscripts 
connected with Jam religion and literature are published in this Series. 52 
volumes have been published so far. 

The Bhavan publishes four journals at present, viz. (1) Bharatiya Vidya- 
An Indological Research Quarterly in English, (2) Bhavan’s Journal-An English 
Fortnightly devoted to life, literature and culture, (3) Bharati-A Hindi monthly, 
(4) Samarpan-A Gujarati monthly 

The Bhavan also conducts the following colleges — 

(1) College of Journalism, Advertising and Pnnting, Bombay, (2) M. M. 
College of Arts and N j\l Institute of Science, Bombay, (3) Bhavan’s College of 
Arts & Science, Dakor, (4) Sardar Patel College of Engineering, Bombay 

B. J. MEDICAL COLLEGE, AHMEDABAD 


The old B. J. Medical School was converted into B J. Medical College in 
June 1946. It is now affihated to the Gujarat University for the M. B., B. S , 

M. D. and M. S. degrees. It is also recognised by the Medical Council of India 
for various degrees. 

The research work completed or being carried on m various departments 
IS as follow's — 


(1) Anatomy Department— The study of confluence of sinuses of the dura- 
maier, the study of the nutrient foratnraia of ihe long bones, the study of at- 

hand, the studies of the measurements 
of the head of the femur and the head of the humens uith special reference tc 

sex, the study of the lengths of long bones with reference to stature, the studs 

on ihe incidence of the retro-duodenal arterv are nrennrpri j * 

let disseitauoa. ^ preparaiioi 
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[i) physiology Department — Investigation on various problems of import- 
ance in Medical Bio-chemistry as well as in diet and nutrition is in progress. 
A number of articles of medical importance have been prepared and published 
in Medical Journals by the members of the staff. 

(3) Pathology Department— A number of research articles on Tuberculosi.c, 
Cancer, Liver Functions, Anaemia, Epedemic Dropsy, Blood Groups, \^asculdr 
changes. Vitamin Bi?, Respiratory Diseases, etc, have been prepared and pub- 
lished by the members of the staff in various Medical Journals. 

(4) Pharmacology Department — The department is guiding research on 

(1) Production of Cirrhosis of liver in experimental animals \Mlh chemical agents, 

(2) Pharmacological evaluation of a recently synthesized new series of local 
anaesthetics, (3) Neuro muscular blocking activity of antihistammic compounds, 

(4) Hypoglyomic activity of Momardica Charalia lima, (5) Pharmacological evalua- 
tion of a new anti coagulant 

(5) Preventive and Sociol Medicine Department — The department has 
prepared and published various surveys of morbidity and health, survey of infant 
mortality, nutrition survey of selected families, etc. 

(6) Medicine Department — The department has published research papers 
on various topics. It intends to carry on further research m (1) A study cf the 
relapse rate and antibody response to T. A. B Vaccination in chloramphanicol 
treated Typhoid cases, (2) The experiences of liver biopsy with a new needle 
m various hepatomagalies in Gujarat State, (3) A study of total pariental cell- 
mass response to augmented histamine test in severe anaemias in Gujarat State, 
(4) A study of correlation between hepatic function, splenic pressure and clinical 
picture m cases of portal cirrhosis. 

(7) Department of Obstetrics and Gynaecology— The department has 
published research material on incident of R H negative mothers and erythro- 
blastosis m thier children, results of prolapse operation, preventive preclamcnsia, 
bladder stones in genital prolapse, adenomyosis uteri, outcome of pregnancy and 
labor in a primogravila, the ectopic ureter, etc. The department intends to carri- 
on research in the prevention of preclamensia, the use of intra-utenne devices 
for prevention of conception, study of intercurrent eclamesia, study of the changes 
of foetal heart sounds with varying maternal pulse, etc, 

CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF RESEARCH IN INDIGENOUS SYSTEM 

OF MEDICINE, JAMNAGAR 

The Institute was established by the Central Government for the promotion 
of Ayurved and research m Indigenous systems of Medicine, in 1952. It is 
managed by the Governing Body appointed by the Minisirv* of Health. There is 
also a Scmetific Advisory' Council consisting of reputed members of the profts* 
»ion and other branches of science, 
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The mam problem of research at present is anaemia and allied diseases 
and treatment of the same by Ayurvedic medicines. A small hospital is attached 
and outdoor patients are also treated About 70 medicinal herbs are being 
investigated in the Pharmacognccy Department In the Pharmacy of the Institute 
all medicines required for the Institute are being prepared. 

CaUNILAL GANDHI VIDYA-BHAVAN, SURAT 

The aim and object of the institute is to organise instruction in post-graduate 
courses and to plan, promote and conduct research in all subjects of higher 
learning in Arts, Science, Commerce (with special reference to local or regional 
problems), Indology, Sanskrit and Gujarati Language and Literature. 

The institution has published important research and critical publications. 
It also publishes Annual Bulletin. 

The proposed research publications of the Institution are as follows — 

(1) Monograph of the Parsee community, (2) Papers cf Govardhauram Tri- 
pathi, (3) Readings from the Accounts of Foreign Travellers in India with special 
reference to the social history of Gujarat, (4) Histor}^ of South Gujarat (the 
Pre-Chaluk} an age), (5) The Spoken Language of the Dangs, (6) Bhagvad Gita 
with Gujarati translation by M. N Dvivedi 

FORBES GUJARATI SABHA, BOMBAY 

The Institution was established m 1865 A D. The Founder President was 
Sir Hon’ble Justice Kinloch Forbes About 80 books of research in the fields of 
literature, language and culture have been published so far from this institution. 
It has a rich library consisting of 20000 books and 1500 valuable manuscripts. 

The institution gives all facilities to research scholars, and arranges lectures 
for students. It also arranges essay-competition for college students everj^ year. 

A quarterly in Gujarati named ‘Forbes Sabha Traimasik’ is also published 
from this institute. 


GUJARAT RESEARCH SOCIETY 
Bombay and Ahmedabad 


The Gujarat Research Society was formed in October, 1936 with the object 
of organising, promoting and co-ordinating research and higher learning m various 
branches of knowledge, with special reference to Gujarat, Saura^J^^and.RutcL 
A arge number of competent scholars m different branches of towfed^ Aafr, 
well as eminent persons interested m the cultural progress of ^ 

,o.ned the Society, and d ,s expected that tn due couSX 
Other persons will be forthcoming, 
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With the aims and the objects of the Society to promote, organise and 
co-ordinate research in all braches of knowledge, and to collect and publish accu- 
rate data on all subjects relating to Gujarat and outlying areas it has been 
careful to leave out the study on problems connected with literature, religious 
life, and politics but has concentrated on the Scientific problems concerning 
the heath, diet, physical fitness and mental health. It has taken up for study 
Socio-economic as well as cultural and regional problems of the people by 
making regional studies. It also encourages the study of history, culture 
and linguistics of Gujarat inclusive of Saurashtra and Kutch. While concentrat- 
ing on regional studies, it believes strongly in the integration and progress of the 
Indian Nation as a whole and as an important unit in the w'orld. Research know'S 
no limitation of space and region, except those imposed by human and mone- 
tary resources. 

The following is a brief outline of the various activities undertaken by the 
Society and its achievements since its inception in 1936. These activities have been 
spread to various branches of knowledge and learning This has been possible 
because of the co-opcration and team work of the various sub-committees 
appointed for the purpose. 

I. History, Archaeology and Culture 

Some of the oustanding activities conducted' by a special committee for 
this section are as follow's ; 

(a) The Celebration of the late Dr. Bhagw’anlal Indraji Centenary in 1937 
W'as organised by this Society in Bombay and m other parts of Gujarat by (1) 
Special Commemoration Volume; (2) the erection of a bronze statue and locating 
it in the Library of the Bombay University; (3) naming a street after the Great 
Scholar in Junagadh, the place where he w^as born, and in Bombay w-here he 
W’orked and died. 

(b) The first Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition in the Sabarmati Valley was 
organised by this Society in 1941, under Dr. H. D. Sankalia with the co-opera- 
tion of the late R. B. K. N. Dikshit. Brilliant and epoch-making results have 
beeh since achieved by them with the discovery of the extension of Indus I’alley 
Culture and also wnth their work in Narmada Valley. 

(c) Surveys of National Resources of Gujarat have been conducted from 
time to time and the following monographs have been already published : *'^fete- 
orolcgy of Maha-Gujarat,” “Plant Life of Maha -Gujarat,'* “Animal Life of Mnha 
-Gumrat/' “Geological Exaluation of Maha-Gujarat,“ “Statistical Abstract of 
Maha-Qujarat,*' “Linguistic Limits of Maha-Gujarnt,” “Knee Elements m Cul- 
tural Gujarat,”’ “The Language of Maha-Gujarat,” “Botany of Dang District” and 
“Birds of Gujarat.” 
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(d) The Centenary of Shri Jayahrishna Indraji, the Great Botanist was cele- 
brated in 1948. In his memory a series of Botanical Surveys in Gujarat including 
the Darg District have been undertal^en under the supervision of Dr. R. D. 
Adatia Two Volumes on Dang, and one on the Plants of Gujarat have been 

published. 

As the statue from the University Library is not available in our I\et\ 
Building, a photograph of this scholar of International repute was unveiled in 
the New Building, Samshcdhan Sadan at Khar on Friday 23rd March 1962 at the 
hands of Shri SriPrakasha, Governor of Bombay. 

II Health Research Institute 

The society has been interested in the health problems of the community 
as a w'hole and a special committee consisting of eminent doctors of the city 
had been appointed right in the beginning of the Society The activities of this 
committee have developed into the present Health Research Institute which has 
been carrying on its activities at “Samshodhan Sadan,” the Society’s building at 
Khar Following is the outline of various activities of this committee 

(a) Surveys of Health and Diet of Middle Class Families have been conduc- 
ted in Bombay City in 1943, in Bombay suburbs in 1946, 48 and 52, in Ahme- 
dabad in 1953 and in Baroda in 1954. Separate reports have been published for 
these- surveys. 

(b) A Survey of incidence of disease m single room tenament in Kalbadevi 
area has been completed and reported m the Health number of the Journal of 
the Qujarat Research Society 

(c) Health pamphlets in Gujarati on health, diet and certain diseases in- 
corporating the results of research on each of the subjects have been published. 
Over 75,000 copies of these have been distributed free of cost through some 
Women’s organisations and sold at verj' nominal cost to others. 

{bl Health Research Institute The Society has recently arranged for 
re g diagnostic and health services also. The first Free Family Health Cen- 
ire was started by the Society in Bombay In Parekh House, New Queen’s Road 
with the co-operation of Dr. ] Q Parekh in 1946 Another similar Health Centre 
was opened at Khar in 1947. This wofk was for some time suspended for want 
of adequate funds However the activity was revived once again m 1960 and it 
has icsultcd into a Health Research Institute The Unichem Laboratories have do- 
nated Kb 3,000 for two jears and other necessary laboratory equipment. The 
chief object of this Institute is to provide a centre combining research and service 
for the prcmotiori of health and prevention of diseases to those families wKo are 
healihcoascious and get them':elves registered under the scheme, irrespective of , 
restrictions of community, caste, religion, language or colour. 



The Centre provides for giving the following services: — 

(i) A periodical health check-up of all the persons in registered familiesj 
(ii) Laboratory examination of blood, urine, sputum, stool etc.; (lii) Pre-natal 
and post-natal care of pregnant mothers; (iv) Healh examination, care and advice 
for the infant and children; (v) Free distribution of vitamins, milk etc.; (vi) Family 
planning advice; (vii) Instructions and education for maintenance of Health; (viii) 
Immunization service against diseases; (ix) Free services of an experienced 
medical social vorker visiting at homes; (x) Research on different causes of 
sickness and their prevention. 

Over 250 families have been registered uptil now and the work is being 
carried out by a band of voluntary doctors with the help of the employed staff. 

(e) Besides these, other problems such as (i) Health of Gujarati children, 
(ii) Weight of Gujarati children at birth, (lii) Post-nataFstudies of children and 
their mothers, (iv) Health of Hariian families of Khar, etc. have been studied by 
the enthusiastic workers of the Society, and results have been published in 
the Journal. 

(f) The Institute has recently undertaken a Socio-Health surv'ey of a village 
named Naulli Agripada vhich is situated near the Institute. It is proposed to 
survey about 250 families of the village and^social, economical and health pro- 
blems of the village will be studied. The \\ork is carried on by an expert staff 
consistfng of medical doctors and socialj workers under the guidance of an 
expert committee. 

(g) Physical Norms . The Society has taken great interest in human growth. 
To understand this and to establish standard norms of height, weight and chest- 
-girth, two surveys have been conducted so far in the Bombay City itself. In 
the first survey heights, weights and chest-girths of 1,500 school-going children 
in the suburbs of Bombay vere measured. The report of this survey has been 
published in 1957. In the second survey the heights, weights and chest-girths of 
over 15,000 school-going children had been studied. The report of this study has 
been published in the medical number of the Journal in the year 1960. These 
studies had been taken up as a part of National Biometric Plan prepared by 
Sliri P. G. Shah. 

in. Socio-Economic Studies 

(a) Economic and Agricultural Surveys t Studies in this field of know- 
ledge have been carried out with interest and enthusiasm by the various workers 
of the Socictj' and the publications in Gujarati on “Economic Life in a Gujarat 
Village” “A Socio-Economic Sun,cY of Mehsana District” and "Rural Economy 
of Gujarat” have been veil appreciated. 

(b) Tribal Research Unit i On the death of Shri Thakkar Bapa, a Spedal 
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Commemoration Volume was published and a fund was created for the Study 
of the Social, Economic and Cultural life of the tribes of Gujarat Dr. Majmudar 
of Lucknow was invited for the study of the Bhils in 1943. A scholar Dr. T. B. 
hlaik was given grant for some years for the study of Bhiis and his thesis on 
Bhils was published by the Adivasi Seva Sangh of Delhi. A racial, serelogical 
and health survey of Maha-Gujarat entrusted to Dr Majmudar was published in 
1946 The work was further expanded and special Tribal Research Unit was 
established with the aid of the Government in January, 1955 A local study with 
the help of well equipped staff, Camera, a Tape-recorder, a Cine-camera and 
Anthoropometrical instruments, has been undertaken for the various tribes such 
as the Dublas, the Raikas-RaiVdas, the Gamits and the Dhankas A book on 
Dublas of Gujarat and the otter on ‘Naikas-Naikdas’ by Shri P. G. Shah have 
already been published. The study of the Gamits and of Dhankas is under 
progress and vill soon be completed 

IV. Psychological Research Institute 

Psychological and Education Committee began its vork m 1936, under the 
presidentship of Shnmati Dr. Hansabehen Mehta and several research papers on 
education, testing etc. were published in 1941 and 1943. 

A scheme of the Psychological Research Institute was framed by ShriP. G. 
Shah, the then President of the Society m July 1954 with the help of an 
advisory board It started its work m July 1954, vith four units, V12:. : (1) The 
Unit working on the psychological tests of abilities and achievements of children 
and persons at each age level based on a large variety of properly selected 
samples, (2) A Vocational Guidance and Educational Guidance Unit for Pre— 
S. S. C and S. S C. students and for others; (3) A Juvenile Service Unit 
including a clinic for maladjusted and backward children; (4) A research 
training department for students preparing for III. Ed. and Ph D. degree of 
Bombay University. 

^^st Construction Department of the Institute has been busy construe* 
ting Psychological and Educational Tests of both ability and achievement, 
though the Society had shown interest m psychological tests as far back as 
1943 when an effort was made to prepare an Individual Scale\ for measuring 
the intelligence of Gujarati-speaking children m the city of Bombay. 

(1) Since 1954 the following tests have been ready 

1. A group tests for measuring intelligence of Gujarati children by 
Shri A. J. Joshi 

2. Vocabulary' test by Dr. N. P. Dave 

3. Reading and Comprehesion test by Dr. N. P. Dave 

4. Anthmetic Ability test by Dr. N. P. Dave 
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5, Mechanical Comprehension Test 

6. Abstract Reasoning test 

The . following tests are under progress : — 

1. Clerical Aptitute test, 2. Interest Inventory 

(2) This unit has also prepared local norms for the City of Bombay for 
various foreign as well as Indian tests, some of which are as follows : — 

r 

1. D. A. T. Abstract Reasoning tests 

2. Minnessota Paper Form Board test 

3. Dr, IC G. Desai’s Group ^ test of intelligence 

All these tests are used with advantage by the Vocational Guidance 
Departnient of the Institute and other interested agencies. 

(3) Achievement tests: This is one of the biggest and most interesting 
activities of this Department at present The Government of India have sanctioned 
a special grant for three years under which this Department is construting and 
standardising Achievement Tests m Gujarati for all the subject taught in 
Standards V, VI and VII based on the Syllabus prescribed by the Education 
Department of Bombay State. About 18 tests are almost ready and a report 
embodying the results \vill be soon ready for submission to the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India. These tests form a part of reforms to be 
introduced in the present essay type examination. . 

(4) Testing Service Unit : This department offers its services to schools 
to find out L Qs. and aptitude of their children at a very nominal rate. It is a 
matter of gratification that schools have started taking advantage of llie service 
of tills Unit More than 2000 children have been tested by this unit uptil now. 

(b) Vocational Guidance Department ; With a view to help students in 
the proper selection of a vocation and of suitable courses of study m the present 
da5's when this has become a -great problem to both the students and thejr 
parents and guardians, this department was started in 1954. The guidance work 
of this department is appreciated both by the school authorities as well as the 
parents of children that take the advantsgc of this guidance service. The demand 
from schools as well as from individuals has been ever increasing and it has 
not been possible for the Institute to meet \\itb this increasing demand due to 
the limited available finances for the department By now, ever 5,000 students 
have taken advantage of individual guidance and over 5,000 students have taken 
advantage of group guidance- The data thus collected 'will be useful for research 
purposes also. Research is being conducted in this department with the object 
of improving and standardising the tests and the methods used m volitional 
guidance. 

(c) The Child Guidance Clinic and Research Centre t The clinic for* 
mally opened in Marcli 1950, is conducted wnh the help ofan expert staff ooosii' 
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ting oE a Psychiatric Social Worker and Psychologists It is well equipped with 
all the requirements for Playtheiapy, Psychotherapy and group therapy etc. 
Children are submitted to psychological testing before the guidance is imparted. 
Visit to parents at home and to the school authorities at schools form a special 
future of the clinic. It has been recently expanded into Research and Develop- 
ment Centre, and some research problems such as (1) “Rode of over-protection 
in connection with the behaviour problems of children”. (2) “Effect of Marital 
Disharmony on children” and (3) An analysis of 25 case histones of normally 
intelhgent children with Deterioration m Academic Perfomance have been under- 
taken. The report of one such problem is published in the Psycological Number 
of Journal in January 1962. 

Following is a summary of work done by the clinic since its begginning 
in 1956: 


Year 

No. of new cases 
admitted 

No. discharged 

Balance carried forivard 
to next year 

1956-57 



31 

1958 

74 

52 

1 53 

1959 

78 

98 1 

33 


fees 

started to means 

as above Rs. 200 p. m. 

1960 

47 

57 

23 

1961 

54 

57 

20 


Thus in all 354 cases have been admitted and 334 cases have been dischar- 
ged after treatment Through child, as the clinic works with the child’s total 
environment, parents and other members o£ the family have also perfectly taken 
the advantage of the clinic through individual group. Thus the clinic has catered 
Its service to about 1,000 to 1,500 persons. Cases treated at the chmc have 
improved to a very great extent. Moreover periodical follow up to the cases 
treated also indicate that improvement is either maintained or increased. 


(d) Industrial Unit This was a unit started by the Institute m 1959 in 
which tests are being constructed for measuring the Aptitudes of Supervisors 
which will ultimately help the managements m the selection of proper supervisors. 
Norms for another test known as ‘Finger Dexterity Test’ are also being 
uorked out. An humble beginning has been made for borh these tests m a factory 
m the Western suburb of Bombay. This unit had been assigned a project on 
'^abour management relation in some six factories on the western suburbs of 

GrernLenr!f% Committee of the Planning Commission of 

Gojemmern of India. The project IS completed and its report is submitted to 


Teaching DeDartmpnt min tt * r -m 

recognised this Institute for guidmg tL Lt University of Bombay had 

guiamg tde post-graduate students in Education for 
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ivf. Ed, and Ph. D. degrees by research in June 1958. Dr. N. N. Shukla, Director 
of the Institute, whose services have been procured from the Baroda University 
and tuo honorary Directors, Dr. Ivl. P. Vaidya and Dr. (Mrs) M. R. Shall have 
been recognised as University Professors and guides for this purpose. 17 students 
are working for Ph. D. degree and 8 students have been working for M. Ed. by 
papers. They have been working on various research problems 

The S. N. D. T. University has recognised the same three teachers of the 
Institute for guiding the post-graduate research students preparing for M Ed. 
degree. Dr. N. N. Shukla, Director of this Institute, was invited to deliver Lec- 
tures in Psychology to tlie M. A. class of the University. 

V. Laboratories 

(a) The Psychological Laboratory is well equipped with Psychological appa* 
ratus of importance and use. A large variety of standard Psychological and 
Educational Tests useful for further experiments have been collected here. A 
quahfied person is in charge of this laboratory. 

(b) Social Research Laboratory for the purpose of Social Research Unit now 
has (1) A set of Anthropometric iDstruments, (2) Movie Camera, (3) Camera, (4) 
Anthropometer, (5) Battery operated Tape-Recorder. 

(c) Pathological Laboratoiy has been built up this year and is connected with 
the family Health Research Institute, started in the Society’s new building. A 
trained person who examines urine, blood, sputum, stool, etc, is m charge 
of this laboratory. 

Ahmedabad-Branch 

Ahmedabad branch began functioning from 12th March 1951 and is 
progressing modestly and slowly. 

The Ahmedabad Branch is extending its activities in health research by 
taking up problems like infant mortality in Ahmedabad City and a linguistic 
study of dialects of Gujarat State. 

(1) Health Research Institute 

This Institute was inaugurated on 23rd July, 1961 by Hon’ble Finance 
l^Iimster Shn Morarji Desai. Its activities are guided by the hledical Committee, 

The Institute has undertaken mainly three research activities during its first 
year after inauguration. These are : 

1. Family health study programme 

2. Dictar}' Survey of 100 families registered by the Institute 

3. Collection of data regarding the cases of mortality of children below 5 vears 
of age in the City of Ahmedabad, during a penod of one year 

(2) Linguistic Department 

During the year 1951-62 the department undertook the work of translating 
the Linguisuc Sur\'ey of India, Vol. IX, part HI on Bluh Languages. Half of 
the work was finished at the end of March, 1952. It -vm!! be completed in the 
year 1962-63. Over and above this work of Linguistic Geography the Gujarat 
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State was undertaken. Dr. T. N. Dave, the then .Director, paved the primary 
work and according to his plan Prof. K. K. Shastree, the Hon. director, secured 
an authentic map of the State published by the Gujarat Government and with 
its help a fresh map was prepared and was devided in lOS squares of 40 Kms. 
y 40 Kms. each in a scale of 1 cm. = 16 Kms, noting more than 108 places 
of the state to be utilised as centres of Linguistic Survey. 

To carry out the work of noting different dialects of the state a questionare 
was also prepared. 

Research Schemes 

The following Research Schemes were in progress during the Silver Jubilee 
Year 1961-62. 


Scheme 


Director 

Shri P. G. Shah 


Staff 


1. Evaluation of the Multi-purpose 
project at Dharampur 

2 Analj'tical study of changes in Shri P. G. Shah 
the cultural life of Gujarat with 
special reference to Dhanka Tnbe 

3. Soao-economic study of the Waghris Shri P. G. Shah 
of Ahmedabad and Kaira Districts 

4. Construction and standardisation of Dr. (Mrs ) M. R. Shah Shri R. B. Naik 


Dr. B. S. Rege 

Dr. B. S. Rege 
Mrs. Tara Goradia 

Shri S. M. Rawal 


achievement tests for children in Dr. N. N Shukla 
secondary school-classes V to VII 


ShriP. G. Shah 


MiSs P. R. Adhvaryu 
Miss B.V Ghaswala 
Mrs. J. K. Munshi 
Miss C. K Mehta 
Shri R. B. Naik 


5. Intelligence Testing of Adivasi 
children 

6. Physical groMth, physical etfciency Dr (Mrs ) M. R. Shah la collaborahoa 
and intelligence Testing Dr. N. N Shukla with Demographic traimng 

Research Centre, Bombay 

7. Problem of Juvenile Dehnquencym Dr. (Miss) HansaSheth ShriltG Dighe 

Greater Bombay Dr. (Mrs.) M.R.5hah Shri C. t! 

Miss N. Bhatia 


8 Health and Socio-economic Survey 
of Kaulli Agripada Village 


Shri S, D. Knshnan 
Dr. (Miss) Paradkar 
Dr. (Mrs.) S B. Sirsat 


Dr B. B Yodh 

Shri P G. Shah _ _ 

a case studies in Industrial Kelations Drs.^;"plt 

Dr. N. N. Shukla Shri D. S. Parghi 
Dr. D. T. Lakdawala Shri M. G. Ashar 
Shri P. G. Shah Shn R, Vishwanath 



10. Studies of Incentive Schemes and Dr. S. D. Punekar Shri Y. Ramaswamy 

Methods ol Wage Payment in Se Dr. D. T. Lakdavala Shri D. S Parghi 
lected Industries ' Miss M. M. Kothari 

Miss V. P. Prabhu 
Shri B. G. Padbidri 
Shri N. S. Rangari 
Miss S. V. Samant 
Miss T. D’Soujra 

11. Linguistic Study of the dialects of Prof. K. K. Shastree Shri K A. Bhansar 
Gujarat 

12. Family Health Survey of selected Dr. C. I. Jhala Dr. A. N. Bhatt 

families in Ahmedabad Prof. Dr. M. L. Ra\val Dr. S J. Shah 

13. Dietary Survey of Selected families Dr. C. I. Jhala Dr. A. N. Bhatt 

in Ahmedabad Shri B. D. Mankad 

14. Psychological Research Institute — Dr. (Mrs.) M. R. Shah (9 Ph. D, and 20 

Post-graduate Department Dr. kl. P. Vaidya M, Ed. students) 

Dr. N. N Shukla 

« 

15. Mortality Survey of children below Dr. C. I. Jhala Dr. A. N. Bhatt 

5 years in Ahmedabad City Shri B. K Mehta 

16. Subscription of lime for cement in Shri K. M. Kantawala {A(h Hoc) 
construction 

17. Study of Vegetable supply for the Prof. H. N. Pathak {Ad, Hoc) 

City of Ahmedabad 

GUJARATI SAHITYA PARISHAD, AHMEDABAD 

j 

The Gujarati SahiWa Parishad was established in 1905 through the 
pioneering efforts of Ranjitram Vavabhai Mehta. Govardhanram Tri[>athi \\ as its 
first President Great savants of Gujarati literature have since presided over its 
sessions, which have been held in various cultural centres of Gujarat-sometimes 
outside Gujarat as well. The Panshad is looked upon as the only co-ordinating 
literary association tliroughout Gujarat and has remained a form as \v*cll as a 
clearing centre of literar>’ efforts through its resolutions, directional pursuits and 
publications. It has effectively helped researches in various aspects of Guiarali 
language and literature. The printed reports of its sessions numbering so far in all 
20 embody fniits of research activities on the part of distuginshed Hterarv' workers; 
and scholars. They contain research articles submitted by critics and* scholars 
over and above learned presidenrial addresses. 

The Parishad has published over and above the following works possessing 
high research N'alue : 
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1. Aitihasika Samshodhana by D. K. Shastrl 

2. Panchatantra-critical Gujarati translation ed-tedbyDr. B. ]. Sandesara 

3. Premanandana^^Kavyo ed. by Prof. K. K Shastri and Miss C. J Divatia 
The Parishad has intermittently published its periodicals containing articles 

of critical and research value. Thus “Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Patrlka and the 
current “Parab” quarterly have been instrumental in bringing to light rich re- 
search material pertaining to Gujarati language and literature. 

GUJARAT SAHITYA SABHA-AHMEDABAD 

» 


The Sabha came into existance in the year 1898, but in the year l904 April 
it changed its old name “The Social & Literary Association” and the man who 
gave birth to this Sabha~Shri Ranjitram Vavabhai Mehta, gave it a new name and 
from then and onwards it is known as “Gujarat Sahitya Sabha- Ahmed aba d 

It is vorth nothing that the Gujarati Sahitya Panshad-All Gujarat Gujarati 
Literary Conference” is an off-sprout of this Sabha. 

The Sabha’s activities are as under and the same have become well-known 
through out Gujarat and the Gujarati specking public for their quiet services to 
Gujarat and its culture. 

1. The Sabha gets prepare every year, the critical review of Gujarati books 
published during the year by a learned and well-known critic, and it is pub- 
lished every year as transactions of the Sabha in a book form. These yearly 
reviews have become very known and valuable amongst students, professors and 
universities and are being widely used These have established a literary pres- 
tige all their own 


2 In memory of the founder of the Sabha-late Shn Ranjitram Vavabhai 
Mehta, a Gold Medal is being given avay every year to the creator of an original 
work which helps the culture and genius of Gujarat This gold medal and the 
recognition one gets are held in very high esteem. 

3. Under the auspices of Sabha lectures and discussions by literary, learned 
and distinguished persons and visitors are held during the year. This gives the 
public a unique and great advantage of hearing and knowing the views of 
distinguished visitors who visit the City as also of the literary and learned 
persons. 


4. Tours and trips are arranged during the year to the places of historical 
and literary interest. These are conducted under the guidance of persons who 
are considered authorities in the subject 

5. Res^rch being its chief goal, the Sabha is publishing a senes, called the 
historical Toivns of Gujarat and in this way it is giving the History of Gujarat 

through the history of its historical towns Under this senes the following 
books are published by the Sabha . ^ 
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1. Gujarat-nu-Patnagar, Ahmedabad (Ahmedabad, the Capital of Gujarat) 

2. Khambhat (Cambay) 

3. Somnath 

4 . Gujarat-ni-Aitihasik Samagri (The materials for the history 

of Gujarat) 

5. Gujarat-nu-Vahanvatu (Shipping in Gujarat) 

6. Shah-Alam 

7. Jetalpur 

8. Shah-i-Bag 

Another series is also published by the Sabha known as the Poets of Guja- 
rat, their biographies, their prose and their poetry. The following books are 
published in this series • 

1. Veer Narmad 

2. Narmad-nu-Gadya-Mandir (The Prose of Narmad) 

3. Narmad-nu-Padya-Mandir (The Poetry of Narmad) 

4 . Klanta-Kavi (The Poetry of Poet-Balashanker Kantharia) 

Others are under preparation. 

In this way, m short the honour and previlege of keeping the quiet flow of 
literary activities continuously flowing has fallen to the lot of Gujarat Sahitya 
Sabha and it has been discharging this honoured duty with great credit 
and grace. 

GUJARAT VIDYA SABHA & B J. INSTITUTE OF LEARNING AND 

RESEARCH, AHMEDABAD 

Gujarat Vidya Sabha formerly known as Gujarat Vernacular Society was 
founded by Alexander Kmlock Forbes in 1848 A, D. with the object to promote 
and develop Gujarati Language and Literature and Education. The research 
w’ork being carried on in the Institution has received All India recognition. 

The Institution has published more than 700 w’orks including a number of 
research publications on various subjects. Every year it arranges lecture-series 
of great.scholars. It also publishes a Gujarati monthly ‘Buddhi Prakash’ from its 
beginning. 

The Institution has created se%'eral other institutions namely Shree Bhola- 
bhai Jcshingbhai Institute of Learning and Research, R, B. Ranchhodlal Chho 
lalal Girl’s High School, Harivallabhdas Kahcl.is Arts (College, Nat}'a Vidju- 
Mandir, Shree Ramanand Vidya-Vibhag, Bhagaata Department, Research iMus- 
eum, Brapmachari Waoi Sanskrit College etc; all integrally linked up together. 

(1) B. J. Institute of Lcaminjf and Research 

Tins Institute came into existence in 1939 A. D. and was named as above 
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in 1945 A. D. with the object and aim to promote and develop study and re- 
search in Ancient Indian Culture, Gujarati Language and Literature and Sanskrit 
Language and Literatiu*e. It is recognised by the Gujarat University for the 
degree of Ph. D. in Ancient Indian Culture, Sansknt, Gujarati and Persian. 
At present there are 28 Ph. D. students working on. 

Iti sanshrtf (1) The Origin and Development of Theory of Vj'anjana in 
Sanskrit Poetics, (2) Anumana in Major Vedic, Buddhist and Jain Darshanas, (3) 
The Plays of Ramchandra, (4) Dharmakirti and Akalanka, (5) Sarvagnatma Muni’s 
Sharirak-A critical study, (6) A critical study of Sabdanusasana of Heraachandra, 
(7) A study of literary and cultural aspects of Sanskrit Inscriptions of North 
India from 150 A. D. to 1300 A. D., (8) Contribution of Uddyotakara to the 
development of Nyaya System of Thought, (9) Bharatiya Samana Nakshatra- 
Vibhagona Simabinduoni Aitihasik Samalochana, (10) Vedanga Jyotish ane Arya- 
bhatta Pahelam Vachchena Samayma Bharatiya Jyotishsastrani Sthiti. 

In Ancient Indian Culture (1) A study of Bharata’s Natya Sastra as a source 
of Tradition regarding play-acting and play-vTiting and other social and cultural 
matters, (2) A study of the art of painting in Ancient India based upon impor- 
tant Sanskrit, Pah and Prakrit texts on chitra and important old Indian paintings 
including the Rajput School, (3) A cntical study of the Cheda sutras of the Jaina 
Agamas and the cultural data that they yield, (4) A historical survey of the 
structural temples in Gujarat upto 1600 A. D. with special -reference to the 
architectural cannons discussed in them, (5) The cultural history of Vaghela 
Penod, (6) The religious and social status of Bharat in the times of Shri Har- 
sha, (7) The origin and the form of Shaiva Dharma in Gujarat, (8) The deve- 
lopment of Nagan Script in Gujarat upto 1500 A D. (9) Gujarat in the times of 
Kshatrapas : History and culture, (10) A cntical study of the Epical and Puranic 
Tradition of the Yadava Dynasties. 

In Gujarati (1) The Development of Post-Apabhrasha language, (2) The 
background of Akha’s Poetry and his literary importance, (3) The treatment of 
Nature in Gujarati Literature of Rasayuga, (4) 'The development of the story of 
Hansavah in Gujarati Literature, (5) The comparative study of the Hindi and 
Gujarati historical novels written upto 1920 A. D., (6) The form of Vagadi 
Dialect and Its Comparative study (already submitted). 

‘ In Persian (1) Muslim Saints of Ahmedabad, Patan and Cambay (2) The 

Persian Poets who flounshed m India during the penod of later Mughals from 
1707 A. D. to 1857 A, D. 

The Institute has a -programme to publish the following publications in 
Gujarati — 

1. Gujaxatanu Murtmdhan by Kanaiyalal B. Dave 

2. Guptakalin Kala by Dr, Yasndevsharan Agrawal 



3. A critical edition of Dhvanyalok and its translation by Shree Dolarrai 
Mankad 

4. A history of Bharatiya Jyotishshastra by Shanker Balkrishna Dixit, trans- 
lated by Prof. Harihar P. Bhatt 

5. Chhandoimsasan edited by Prof. J. T. Parikh 

6. Ganadharavad translated by Dr. E. A- Soloman 

The following pubhcations are under preparation* — 

1. Nyayadarshan translation by Dr. J. S. Jetly 

2. Qarabis of Bhandas edited by Prof. IC. K. Shastree 

3. Hansauli, Part II „ „ 

4. Narsmh Mehta-A study by Prof. K K Shastree 

(2) Bha^ayata Department 

The Institute has undertaken the work of preparing a critical edition of Shri- 
mad Bhagavata. The work is in progress. 

(3) Research Museum 

The most valuable wealth of the Institution is its research museum. There is 
a collection of 8886 manuscripts out of which 5821 are m Sanskrit, 2860 in 
Gujarati and 205 in Persian, Arabi and Urdu. There are also 414 silver coins and 
3318 copper coins, 4 copper-plate-grants, 59 idols and 58 pictures of Ragas and 
Raginis, all of historical importance. 

GUJARAT VIDYAPITH, AHMEDABAD 

The research activities of Qujarat Vidyapith can be summarised as follows*- 

I. Mahadev Desat Samaiscya Mahavidyalay ; 

The students of this Mahavidyalay have to prepare dissertations for the 
final (Snatdk) examination. As a result 2^9 dissertations have been prepared uptil 
now, which are kept in the library for reference. Most of these dissertations throw 
light on village -industries and socio-economic problems of the bacla^ard classes, 
scheduled tribes and aborigins of Gujarat The Vidyapith has a programme to 
publish standard dissertations. The following have been already published 
(in Gujarati)' — 

1. The COW’ w’calth of Gujarat-Kamalapaii Shukla 

2. Labour Welfare Activities-Hiralal Jariwala 

3. The .Aborigins of Panchmahals-Jayantilal Malknn 

4. The Aborigins of Poshina Pattn-Indubhai Kaval 

11. Tribal Research Centre t 

This centre has been started this year. It works on tw’o fronts : (i) Training 
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bf personnel who are actually working in tnbal areas, and (ii) Preparing litera- 
ture on the problems oE various tribles. At present the summaries of (1) the 
reports of various committees appointed for investigating the problems of abori* 
gins, and (2) the report of Backward class commission are under publication. 
Formerly the Vidyapilh has published (in Gujarati) this type of surveys, viz: 

1. The Economic Survey of Village Shertha-Vithaldas Kothari and Zaver- 
bhai Patel 

2. The Economic Survey of Matar Taluka-J. C. Kumarappa 

III. Dictionary Department : 


A revised edition of Sartha Jodani Kosh is under preparation. More than 
600 books have been reviewed either for new words or new' usages of w'ords. 

IV. Department of Encyclopaedia : 

^ The Vidyapith intends to prepare an Encyclopaedia in Gujarati. A list of 
topics is under preparation. 


INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE, ANAND 

Gujarat is rich in agnculture but there was no institution for imparting 
training m agriculture and investigate scientific problems pertamg to agriculture 
and animal husbandry till 1939. 

nf “ ^gricultare and 

onveying the results of such research to the fanner Under his inspring 

AgncXrrat*^™^ ^“'htute of 

Mans^Mal ChharnlarT ' 7° ™ Sheth 

, ® '^^Pectively) to the Government of Bombay in 

1939 for the establishment of 11 Sheth mi , jjuinudy lu 

Agnculture. Ammal Husbandry and Danung anf 1 r’"' 

Institute of Animal Nutrition with a view fn’ " Mungalal Qoenka 

catron rn ammal husbandr^ and darr^l a„ 
saence and practice of agnculture and mtralirto 

of agriculture and ammal husbandn^ Th„ r ' P°P“'arise improved methods 
handed over to the Institute 800 awes of lauTaTT'’* .t°^ acquired and 

acre cattle farm at Chharodt along with 50(1 b transferred 2200 

anoiher 50 acre farm at Surat. Sheth Lnrt f « ° 

for starting the College of Agriculture Hargovandas donated Rs. 5 lacs 

of Rs 15 lacs Siveulyl fh^hr^^^^^^^ ^ 

College of Agriculture came mto existence !n94?Tb'"T‘ 

activities of the Institute are varied and t +•/ ^^^^^tional and research 

three units, consists of School of Acrr Institute at present, besides these 

Chharodi; Western Regional Ammal NuMhon Stetion” r“*^ 

otation, Gram Sevak Training 



Centre, Bidi Tobacco Research Station and Indian Dairy Diploma School at 
Anand; and Athwa Dairy Farm at Surat 

The College is affiliated to Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapeetb, Vidyanagar and 
runs an undergraduate course leading to B. Sc. (Agri.) degree and is also re- 
cognised for M. Sc, and Ph. D. degrees in Agriculture and its various branches. 

Research Activities 

Over 150 papers have been pubhshed so far from this Institute and the 
research work on the following lines is going on. 

In the field of Agronomy and Plant Breeding with a view to enhance the 
yield and quality and to secure early maturity, manurial experiments and cul- 
tural practices such as deep versus shallow ploughing, planting distance, methods 
and time of planting, plant rotation, etc. are conducted. These investigations are 
confined to bajri, jowar, maize, rice, wheat, kodra, chillies, math, mung, tur, 
guwar, tobacco and cotton. The findings of the investigations have been publish- 
ed in local Gujarati publications and have been propagated through extension 
agencies. 

In Plant Pathology new diseases of Cosmosh, cluster beans, Sesamum, San- 
nhemp, Desmodium, Dracaena and Blue panicum nave been reported Chitri 
disease of tobacco, Collectorichum andlFusarium blight of guwar, Phj^ophthora 
blight of Sesamum and Fusarium wilt of Cumin have been studied m detail. 
Control measures for crobanche on tobacco and mango malformation have been 
worked out. 

In Agriculture Entomology researches deal wdth the control of termites cot- 
ton and tobacco pests, the results of which are utilised by the farmers of this 
tract. Problems on hand are confined to protection of chillies against infestation 
by insect pests and the control of surface grasshoppers on important crops. 

Horticulture section has investigated that Rayan root stock is the best for 
Chiku grafts since it has given the best performance for a number of years. The 
experiments on the effects of water-regimes on the grow’th of plants are in progress. 

In the field of Agncultural Chemistry and Soil Science an easy and quick 
method for determining calcium carbonate in soil has been devised. Other re- 
search work IS confined to the study of manganese status of Gujarat soils, decom- 
position of nitrite in soils, fixation of phosphate in Gujarati soils, availability of 
potassium for a crop in the soil, average amounts of nutrients taken by the rice 
crop and benefits of application of zinc to citrus trees grown in garden soils. 

In Agricultural Engineering Section improved implements known as Pipe 
Hoc, Anand Hoc, Anand Yoke and Anand Cultivator have been prepared and 
patents have been taken for them. There is a large demand for Anand Hoc h)* 
the cultivators in Gujarat, and lliey are manufactured and sold 1^* the Institute, 
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In Agricultural Economics research problem studied deal \vilh the method 
of costing and fixing prices "of agricultural produce, \\ orbing of a mi>.cd co- 
operative farming society at Gambhira village, the land ou nership pattern and 
size of holdings in villages, types of farming m Gujarat and cost of milk production. 

In the field of Animal Husbandry and Dairj^ing research problems worked 
out so far deal with fat percentage of milk, increasing milk production, methods 
of preparing ghee, effects of feed on keeping quality of ghee, breeding of bulls 
and cows and improving the quality of bullocks. 

Western Regional Animal Nutrition Centre— This Centre, financed by the 
Indian council of Agricultural Research, has been established in 1952. A surv'ey 
work of fodder situation in Kaira District has been carried out and chemical 
composition of straws of cereal crops, legumes, ueeds, tree leaves, vegetable 
leaves and green fodders is determined and the digestibility trials have been 
carried out From these experiments the feeding concentrate mixture against 
cotton seed has been prepared and supplied to the farmers by Kaira District Co- 
operative Milk Union. Realising that a saving of Rs. 30 millions can be made 
in Kaira District alone the Union is going to start a feed factor}^ Further diges- 
tibility trial of feeds and other experiments are going on. 

Bidi Tobacco Research Station — The Indian central Tobacco Committee 
is subsidizing this station since 1951. Research is conducted here for high yield- 
ing, better quality and early maturing of tobacco As a result improved methods 
of raising tobacco seedlings and cultivation of leaf crop have been evolved. They 
have been recommended for vide adoption in Kaira and Baroda Districts of 
Gujarat Besides this, tobacco seed of improved variety of K20 is produced to 
the extent of about 10000 kgms, and supplied to the growers m Gujarat Also 
seedlings of the improved strain k20 are supplied to the needy farmers at rea- 
sonable rate on the guaranteed supply basis every year. 

Extension Work— The Institute of Agnculture also does agricultural advi- 
sory work, holds demonstrations in improved methods of cultivation, disease and 
insect control, supplies seeds of improved strains, carries out analytical work in 
soils, manures, irrigation waters, feeds and insecticides and publishes a Gujarati 

monthly Krushi— Go— vidya to disseminate knowledge of scientific agriculture 
among cultivators. 

K. M. SCHOOL OF POST-GRADUATE MEDICINE AND RESEARCH, 

AHMED AB4D 

It is a well-known fact that hardly any research was undertaken in medical 
field in Gujarat twenty years ago After 1946 things began to alter; medical 
research was started at many centres. The Ahraedabad Municipal Corporation 
visualized the importance of medical research and in 1949 K. M. School of 
Post-graduate Medicine and Research was started in Ahmedabad at the Vadilal 
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Sarabhai Hospital and Chinai Maternity Hospital. It is affiliated to Gujarat 
University for D. and M. S. degrees. It is also recognised by the Medical 
Council of India for M. D. (Medicine), M. D. (Midwifery and Gynaecology) and 
M. S. (General Survey) degrees. Research work m progress or completed in 
different departments deals with Prevention of Anaemia, Byssinosis, Thermal 
Stress in Textile Industry, Enteric Fever, Typhoid Fever, Heart Diseases, Cancer, 
Ulcer, Diabetes, Proteins, Urinary S} stem. Ayurvedic Drugs, Bleeding Disorders, 
Haemorrhagic Diathesis in Gujarat, etc. The follo^vlng list of dissertations pre- 
pared by various post-graduate students throws more light on the research acli- 
vites of the Institution; 

Medical 


1. Cardiovascular System in severe anaemia 

Dr. C. S Joshipura 

2. Genesis of Anaemia of Hook worm Disease 

Dr. H. C. Barbhaiya 

3. Byssinosis 

Dr. P. S. Kulkarni 

4. The Haemorrhagic Disorders 

Df. K. P. Jetly 

5 Observations on Infectious hapatilis 

Dr. K. B Patil 

6. Value of Stella to Ganglion block m cerebro 

vascular catasprophies 

Dr. Y. P. Desai 

7. Observation on the use of prednisonels in 

*■ 

entric fever 

Dr. H. D. Joshi 

8. Initial Control on Hypertention 

Dr. B. J. Patel 

9. Tetanus 

Dr. M, H. Shah 

10. Etiology of Congestive Cardiac a Failure 

Dr. K L. Shah 

11. S. Q. 0. T, in Liver Dieaseses- 

Dr. B. J. Vasa 

12. Heart and Circulation- 

Dr. S. Q. Munshi 

13. Electrophoretic Patterns of Serum Proteins in 

Ankylostomiasis- 

Dr. 0. 0. Oza 

Surgery 

14. Bone Grafting- 

Dn A. B. Patel 

15. Observations on Tuberculosis of Hip- 

Dr. A. B. Mehta 

16. The Treatment of tuberculosis of Spine- 

Dr. P. R. Thakore 

17. Intra Medullary Naihng- 

Dr. R. M. Desai 

18. Fractures around the Elbow- 

Dr. B. P. Siiah 

19. Peptic Perporation- 

Dr. D. D. Patel 

20. Osteoclastoma, of Bone- 

Dr. S. A. Trivedi 

21, Splenectomy- 

Dr. P. C, Patel 

22. Observation on Gall Bladder Surgery' - 

Dr.Mahesh C Desai 

23. Treatment of Fractures neck femnr- 

Dr. P. K. Shah 

24. Stone in Urinary Tract- 

Dr. S. K. Shah 

25. Carcinoma of Tongue- 

Dr. P. J, Tripatlii 
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26. Surgical Treatment of Thypoid Swell ings- 

27. The Carcinoma of Oesophagus- 

28. Clinical Review of Delayed and non-Union of 
Fractures- 

Gynaec 


Dr. P. Desai 
Dr. C. B. Bhargav 

Dr. M. D. Pathak 


29. Ectopic-Gestation- 

30. Aute-Partum- 

31. Ectopic-Gestation- 

32. Placenta Previa- 

33. Rupture of the Uterus as Obstetric complications- 

34. Caesarean Section- 

35. Caesarean Section- 

36. Genital Prolapse- 

37. Fibro Uterus- 

38. Accidental Haemorrhage- 

39. Caesarean Section- 

40. Functional Uterine Haemorrhage- 

41. Pelvic Inflaramation- 

42. Glutamic Acid- 

43. Ovanan Tumors- 

44. Prolapse of the uterus- 

45. Heart Disease in Pregnancy- 

46. Intravenous Pitocindrip in Obstetric- 

47. A study of Nature of Deliveries following previous 
Caesarean sections- 


Dr. B. J. Surati 
Dr. Kala B. Pankh 
Dr. J. H. Gandhi 
Dr. S. R. Parikh 
Dr. S R. Parghi 
Dr. Nirmala Amin 
Dr. Kala N. Amin 
Dr. Kalindi M. Dave 
Dr. A. M. Shah 
Dr. K. R. Desai 
Dr. Kala S, Pankh 
Dr, R. N. Banker 
Dr. K T. Shah 
Dr. V. iM. Mehta 
Dr. M D, Surati 
Dr. Miss.K.C. Gadariu 
Dr. B. A. Rao 
Dr. S. R. Rajguru 

Dr. N. M. Patel' 


LALBHAI DALPATBHAI BHARATIYA SANSKRITI 
VIDYA-MANDIR, AHMEDABAD 


ment^te ‘he objects o£ making all arrange- 

mems for the s ndy and research of all snbjects broadly falling under Indo- 

Ssyrrinr -t* j--. 

logy, medicine and subjects which'n^rv form r’ ^rchaeo- 

India It IS working in its own building near Gujara.° Univemlrclnl'pr®' 

has 

They^L!l“riTthet^bj’lc?^ hhrary. 

various branches of Secular Literature in San Religion and 

Guiarati and Old Hindi. During the year 196i%i Apabhramsha, Old 

urmg tne year 1961-62 the Institution has spent Rs. 
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16972 in procuring 1506 MSS of various subjects. Some of the important manu- 
scripts are (1) Commentary on Kashika, (2) Nyayakandali Panjika by Rajasbe- 
khara, (3) Commentary on Meghaduta, (4) Lalitavistara-Panjika, (5) Bhagavata 
Purana, (6) Ramayana,(7) Kumarsambhava-Panjika,{8) Vidagdha-Mukha-Mandana, 
(9) Meghaduta (illustrated), (10) Chintamani Subcdhika, (11) Shatpadhartha-Pra- 
kash, (12) Shalihotradi (with 128 illustrations of horses), (13) Maha-Nataka, (14) 
Vyayamachitramala, (15) Hayashastra-Bhasha Tika. In addition the Institution 
has received 875. MSS as present. 

(2) Catalogue of Manuscripts-With the grant from the Ministry of Scient- 
fic Research and Cultural Affairs, Govt, of India, the Institution prepares the 
catalogue of 10,000 manuscripts, the printing of which will begin in May, 1962. 

(3) Agamic Index-The preparation of the reference cards from the Agamic 
Texts and their commentaries is completed and the work of compiling the Dic- 
tionary of Prakrit Proper Names has already been begun. 

(4) Other Research Activities-Under the auspices of the Institution Prof. 
Nagindas is working on Acharya Dharmakirti and Akalanka and Muni Shri 
Malayavijayaji has completed the revision of his translation in Gujarati of the 
Ratnakaravatarika, an important Sanskrit Text on Jain Philosophy. The Institu- 
tion gives Research Fellowships to deserving candidates in selected subjects. 

(5) Publication Pro^ramme-On behalf of the Ministry of Scientific Research 
and Cultural Affairs, Govt, of India, the Institution has a. programme of publi- 
shing light important Sanskrit and Prakrit te.xts. The programme is in progress 
and the follo\ring texts have been already given to the press : 

(1) Saptapadarthi with the commentary by Jinavardhansuri, (2) Muktiv)^aka- 
rana by Malayagiri 

The Institution has a rich library consiting of 14508 printed books. It has 
been also recognised by Gujarat University for the Degree of Ph. D. in Sanskrit, 
Praknt and Ancient Indian Culture. 

LALLUBHAI MOTILAL COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. AHMEDABAD 

This College %\as started in 1947. It is now affiliated to the Gujarat 
University for the degrees of B. Pharm., M. Pharra, and Ph. D. m Pharmaty, 

It is equipped with all modern apparatus and machines needed for pharmaceu- 
tical work and research. It has so far supplied 800 B. Pharm. and 30 
M. Pharm. graduates. 

Research work on different aspects of Phannac>*, viz. Pharmaceutical Tecohno 
logy, Pharmaceutical Microbalogy. Pharmaceutical Cliemistrv', Pharmacognosy 
and Pharmacolog}' is being carried on in various departments of theCoHege under 
the guidance of Dr. R P. Patel, Dr. C. S. Shah and Dr. C. R. Mdua. About 
60 research papers have been published from the College. 
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SHRI M. P. SHA.H MEDICAL COLLEGE, JAMNAGAR 

This College works at Jamnagar and is affiliated to the Gujarat 
University for the degree of M. B., B. S. Recently there is a good deal of 
research activity and many research papers on filaria, ec/ema, blood-pressure, 
typhoid, etc, have been prepared and published by the enthusiastic members of 
the staff. The proposed research project of the institution is to work out 
physiological norms-height, weight, blood pressure and certain medico-social 
statistics in family study and from hospital data. 

PHYSICAL RESEARCH LABORATORY, AHMEDABAD 

In 1948, The Ahmedabed Education Society, under an agreement with the 
Karmakshetra Educational Foundation, took over the Cosmic Ray Laboratory 
started by Dr. Vikram Sarabhai. The Laboratorj'’ uas then accommodated in 
the M G. Science Institute, and the scope of its activities was expanded by 
addition of a department of Atmospheric Physics. Prof. K R. Ramanathan and 
Dr. Vikram Sarabhai were appointed the first professors in the Lahoratorj’, which 
was named the Physical Research Laboratory. 

Initial research programmes of the Laboratory consisted of a study of the time 
variations of Cosmic Rays under the direction of Dr. Sarabhai and the study of 
the upper atmosphere under the direction of Prof. Ramanathan. 

The scope of the research programme was further expanded when the neces- 
sity of adding a department of theoretical physics, and a full-fledged department 
for electronics was felt A request was made to the Atomic Energy Commission 
of the Government of India of financial assistance for creation of the above 
departments*, this request was agreed to in 1949. 

The foundation stone for the present building of the Laboratory was laid 
by Sir C. V. Raman on February 15, 1952 and the building was formally opened 
by the Prime Minister and occupied in April 1954. The plot of land on which 
the building is situated was provided by the Ahmedabad Education Society. 

Dunng the last decade the Physical Research Laboratory has earned out 
extensive investigations on the study of time variations of cosmic rays, which 
leads to information on the origin, acceleration and modulation of cosmic rays, 
solargeophysical relationship and inter-planetyry magnetic fields. The ozone 
measurement contributes to our knowledge of atmospheric circulation in the 
upper troposphere and stratosphere. The charactenstics .of the ionosphere and 
Its solar control have been studied with a variety of techniques with increasing 
use of radio astronomy. Investigations on nuclear structure and nuclear forces are 
carried out by the department of Theoretical Physics. 

In addition to the financial and other support provided from the very start 
by the Ahmedabad Education Society and the Karmakshetra Educational Foun- 
dation, the^Laboratory has been receiving grants from the Department of Atomic 



Energy, Ministry o£ Scientific Research & Cultural Affairs, Scientific & Indus- 
trial Research, the Government of Gujarat and the Gujarat University for various 
research projects and scholarships. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) of U. S. A. 
has provided equipment for radio tracking of the satellites, and it has been 
recently installed on the Laboratory grounds. 

The programme of the Laboratory is now being further extended, and it will 
have the following departments : 

1. Cosmic Ray Physics 

2. Electronic and Space Physics 

3. Solar and Cosmic Radio Astronomy 

4. High Atmosphere, Aeronomy and Radio Physics 

5. Theoretical Physics, and 

6. Theoretical Astrophysics 

Further an I. B. M. Electronic Computer will soon be acquired by 
the Laboratory. 

The Laboratory serves as a post-graduate study centre for Physics. It takes 
up research students and prepares them for the Ph. D. degrees of a number of 
Universities including the Gujarat University. No fees are charged from the 
students. All the research students are provided with scholarships or fellowships. 

S. B. GARDA COLLEGE AND B. P. BARIA SCIENCE INSTITUTE, 
NAVSARI : THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

The Department was established in 1953 by the late Principal A. K. 
Trivedi. Upto 1961 it was housed in a small corner room of the college, but 
now it is working m a separate building, contsructed by the magnificent grant of 
Rs. 1,15,902 from the University Grants Commission, The Department has a 
separate librar}', laboratory for Experimental Psychology and Research Labora- 
tory. It has uptodate Psychological apparati vorlh about Rs. 25000. Tiic Depart- 
ment has also prepared about 24 charts showing the results of various ps3xho- 
logical experiments. Uptil now 35 students have secured their Master's Degree 
and six students have secured their Ph. D. Degree in Psychology from this 
Department. At present there arc about 50 post-graduate students studing 
Psychology. 

The Department has prepared 'Sunxy of College Students' Attitude towards 
Marriage’ and 'A Study of College Students' Attitude towards Indiscipline.' Now 
on the anvil it has two research projects, namely (1) Phenomenon of Suicide 
and Its Prevention, and (2) Drug Addiction (Alcoholism) and Its Prevention, 



SHREE TAPI BRAHMACHARY ASHRAM A SABHA 

AND 

SHREE O. H. NAZAR AYURVED MAHAVIDYALAYA, SURAT 

Medical relief and the prevention of diseases is one of the moral duties of 
every Government Even the sages, the honoured, and the rich, who are tempe- 
ramentally philanthropic, beheve that the service of humanity is their uppermost 
duty. The Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, the attached Ayurvedic Hospital and their 
present Body-Shree Tapi Brahmacharyashrama Sabha-are founded mainly to 
serve this very purpose. Uptill now, 203 D. A. S. F., 266 G. F. A. M. & 
25 B. A. M. S. graduates have come out of this college. Most of these graduates, 
by choosing rural areas for their medical career, are catering to the needs of 
our villages. 

Shree Tapi Brahmacharyashrama Sabha is fulfilling the same purpose in 
other ways also. In addition to Ayuryedic Hospital, the Sabha has been conduc' 
ting 8 charitable dispensaries in various parts of the city. Moreover, as the 
result of the same spirit of the public service of the Managing Committee of the 
said Sabha, an Ayurvedic Pharmacy named ‘‘Shn Swami Atmanand Saraswati 
Ayurvedic Co-operative Pharmacy, Ltd ” has been started in Surat. The Pharmacy 
has its branches and agencies, each guided by expert Vaidyas, in many cities and 
towns of the State of Gujarat 

The members of the Ayurvedic and the Allopathic staff of the Mahavidya- 
la^a are well-versed in their subject They have been publishing books and arti- 
cles in Hindi and Gujarati on various aspects of Ayurvedic treatment Under 
the editorship of Principal Shn Bapalal Vaidya, a Gujarati monthly named 
“Bhishag-Bharati” is also published. The institution has pubhshed its own 
Pharmocopio named “Bheshaj Samhita.” 

Shn Tapi Brahmacharyashram Sabha is conducting a Botanical Garden out- 
side the city of Surat 
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kesearoh Woj-k undertaken by various Educational Institution^ 

of the State of Gujarat 
Dissertations for the Degree of M. Ed. 


Author Col, and year 


Sr. No. Subject 

1. A Survey of the Working of 
Daltonized Basic Schools in 
Bhavnagar 

2. Public Primary Schools with 
Special reference to Vagra 
Taluka of Broach Dist. 

3. The Role of Central GovL in 
Education in India 

4. A study of the Duties and 
Responsibilites of the Distnct 
Educational Inspector in Bom- 
bay State To-day 
A Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation in the City of Ahme- 
dabad 

6. Growth of Primary Education in 
the City of Ahmedabad since 1900 

7. A study of Economic condition 
. of women teachers of Sec. 

Schools in Ahmedabad and 
its bearing on education 

8. General Survey of the growth 
of Prim, education among the 
Harijans in the Dish of Ah- 
medabad from 1937 

9. A comparative study of the 
constitution and function of 
Secondary School Examination 
Boards in India 

10. Origin and Administration of 
Extension work in Teachers 
Training Colleges in India 

11. A Study of the Enrolment and 
attendance in Primary Schools 
in Baroda 

12. Office Records of an Education 
Inspector 


Bhatt G. P. 

Jagtad R. K. 

r 

Qosai P. M. 

> 

-Pandya L. M. 

Qarasia B. G. 

Patel M. T. 

Shah Kum. C.M. 

Shah M. M. 

Shri Aranhal „ „ 1957 

Patel D. H. „ „ 

Patel Jayaben „ 

Shah a M. 


Faculty of Edu. and Psy. 
M. S. Uni. of Baroda, 
1955 
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19 


11 


1956 


11 


If 


A. G. Teachers College, 
Ahmedabad, 1956 


11 


Sr. No. 


Subject 


Author 


Col. and year 


13. A compatative Study of some 
Typical Schools in Surat Dist. 

14. History and Progress of Physi- 
cal Education in India 

15. An Inquiry into the Health of 
School children in Surat Secon- 
dary Schools through Medical 
Inspection Reports 

16. A study of Economic and 
Social status of Sec. School 
teacher in Gujarat 

17. An inquiry into the Education 
of Aboriginals and Hill tribes 
of Gujarat 

18. Careers for women in the city 
of Ahmedabad who have pass- 
ed the S S, C. Exam, or its 
equivalent but are not graduates 

19. An investigation into the prac- 
tice of self-Govt in Secondary 
Schools of Ahmedabad 

20. An Examination of the work- 
load of Graduate (Arts) Trained 
Teachers of High Schools m 
the urban area of Gujarat 

21. A comparision of Social Edu- 
cation in Bombay and U. P. 

22. A study of the problems of 
Supervision of Ad. Masters of 
Sec. Schools in Gujarati 

23. The Study of the Problems of 
private Sec. Schools 

24. The Study of Hygienic condi- 
tions of some rural and utbon 
Sec. Schools in Surat Dist. 

25. A comparative Study- of Various 
methods employed for teaching, 
reading & writing to adult ilh* 
terates 


Dalai K. J. F. of Edu. and Psy., 

M. S. -University of 
Baroda, 1958 

Desai C. R. >> 


Kathawa P. C. „ >> 


Mehta C. M. ' 


M. S. Patel Govt Basic Training 

College, Agatrai, 1958 

Laher Miss M.B, A.G. Teachers College, 

Ahmedabad, 1958 


Shukla K.IC 

Dasai J. M. „ „ 1959 

Desai G. T. „ „ 

Joshi G. M. „ 


Patel A. B. 
Patel G. T. 


>9 
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99 


I960.'- 


Pathak A. J. Basic Training Colle|ge 

Dabaka, 1960 



Sr. No. 


Subject 


Author 


Col. and year 


26. A study of Curricular of Std, 
I in the Special reference to 
activity 

27. A Survey of Balmandirs of 
Saurashtra 

28. A study of the problems faced 
by a Head Master in a rural 
school 

29. An investigation into the effect 
of an emotional attitute on the 
academic achievement of High 
School pupils vith special 
reference to Anger 

30 Investigation into the effect of 
the emotional attitude, on the 
academic achievement of the 
high school pupils wth special 
reference to fear 

31. Diagnostic Tests in Basic 
Arithmetic Shills 

32. Achievement Test in Arith* 
metic-Construction and stand- 
ardisation 

33. Investigation into the effect of 
the emotional attitude on the 
academic achievement of the 
high school pupils with special 
reference to fear 

34. Progressive Metrices Te6t (1936 
version)-Its applicability to a 
secondary school 

35. Factorial Analysis of Progres- 
sive Matrices Test 

36. Technique of correlation in 
Basic Education 

37. An experiment in the metho- 
dology of General Science in 
Stds. VJII to XI 


Joshi P. U. 


Modi Kum. D. J, 


Patel B. B. 


H. K Primary Teachrs 
Trg. College for Men, 
Ahmedabad, 1961 
Charshala Basic Trai- 
ning College, Bhavnagar,. 
1961 

A.G. Teachers College, 
Ahmedabad, 1961 


Smt Jayamma Faculty of Edu. & Psy., 

M. S. University of 
Baroda, 1955 


Kum. Premlata 

N. G. 


Shah M. M. 
Shah N.' N.* ' 


Kum. Premlata 
N. G. 


91 


91 


1956 


Desai 'IC A. 


1936 


Shah H. C. „ „ 

Solanki A. B. Go\t Basic Training 

College, Kathlal, 1956 

Kum. Mrugav* S. L. U. College for 

ati S. Wcincn, Ahmedabad, 

1956 (Thesis for Ph.D ) 
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Sr. No. Subject 

38. The construction and standar- 
disation of a reasoning Test 
(A group test in Gujarati for 
Secondary School children) 

39. Construction and standardisa- 
tion of Achievement test in 
Science for Std. VIII 

40. Achievement test in Algebra 
for Std. VIII 

41. Achievement test in Arith. Std. 
VIII. Construction and stand- 
ardisation 

42. Achievement test in English 
Std. Vlll-Construction and 
standardisation 

43. Investigation to study human 
relationships in a secondary 
school 

44. The relation of Intelligence of 
girls studying in secondary 
schools of Ahmedabad to their 
performances at the S. S. C. 
Exam. 

45. Achievement Test in History 
Std. IX-Construction and stan- 
dardisation 

40. Achievement test in English 
Std. IX-Construction and stan- 
dardisation 

47. Progressive Matrices Test as 

applied to a group of secondary 

school-going children in Guja- 
rat 

48. Achievement test in Arithmetic 
Std. Vlll-Construction and 
standardisation 

49. Achievement Test in Geogra- 
phy Std. Vlll-Construction and 
standardisation 

50. Achievement Test in Geography 
for Stds. VIII and IX 


Author ' 

Col, and year 

Dave R. H. 

A. G. Teachers College, 
Ahmedabad, 1966 

Buch M. B. 

Faculty of Edu. & Phy , 
M. S Uni. of Baroda, 
1957 

Dave B. M. 

■)} M 

Desai G. V. 

5> >> 

■s 

Dongre P. K 

>> >> 

Thaker R, s 

>1 , 7 ) 

Parekh Kum. V. R. 

77 77 


Chaudhary J.M, Faculty of Edu. & Psy., 

M. S. University of 
Baroda, 1958 

Dave P. H 


Desai D. B. 


Desai D. K. 


ff 


Desai Smt Sa- 
rojini D. 

Kum. Kasad 
Piloo 
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Sr. No. Subject 

51. Achievement Test in Geome- 

try Std. IX-Construction and 
standardisation 

52. Achievement Test in Algebra 

for Std. Vlll-Construction and 
standardisation 

53. Achievement Test in Algebra 

for Std. Vlll-Construction and 
standardisation 

54. Achievement Test in History 

for Std. Vlll-Construction and 
standardisation 

55. Achievement test in Geometry 
Std. Vlll-Construction and 
standardisation 

56. Construction and standardi- 

sation 

57. Adoptation of Desai Group 
Tests of Intelligence on Pri- 
mar}^ teachers under training 
m Gujarat 

58. The construction and standar- 
disation for attainment test in 
Physics for grade X 

59. Construction and standardisa- 
tion of Group Test of Intelli- 
gence 

60. Achievement Test in History 
Std. X-Construction and stan- 
dardisation 

61. Achievement Test in English 
Std. X-Construction and stand- 
ardisation 

62. Achievement Test in' Gen. Sci- 
ence for Std. Vlll-Construclion 
and standardisation 

63. A Review of study habits of 
pupils of Std. X and teachers 
role in directing them 


Author Col. and year 

Mahant G. V. ,, ,, 


Oza A. P. 


Shah Kum. 
M. M. 

Tambe N. G. 


Valera C. V. 


Vaishnav M. D. R.G. Teachers’ College, 

Por bander, 1958 

Chohsi A. S. A G. Teachers’ College, 

Ahmedabad, 1958 

Patel G. N. 


Bhatt R. C. Faculty of Edu. & Ps}^. 

M. S. Uni. of Baroda, 
1959 

Chauhan Smt. D.K, ,, 


Daruwala Kum. 
Mehra IC 

Parikh R, C. 


Patel B. V. 
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Sr. No. Subject 


Author Col. and year 


64. An attitude scale to measure 
the attitude of secondary school 
teachers of Gujarat towards 
the teaching profession 

65. Application of Drawa-man 
performance Test of City chil- 
dren of Gujarat 

66. Construction of a study habit 
inventory of High School pu- 
pils and with the use of that 
inventory to survey the study 
habits of pupils of S. S. C. 
Class in Secondary Schools of 
Nadiad 

67. Social adjustment of adole- 
scents in relation to age, sex, 
intelhgence and achievements 

68. Achievement test in Algebra- 
Std. IX-Construction and 
standardisation 

69. Adoptation of Desai group 
tests of Intelhgence on Primary 
teachers under traning ( in 
Gujarat ) 

70. Diagnostic tests in Algebra 
for Std. IX 

71. The construction and standar- 
disation of an attaiment test 
m, Physics for grade VIII 

72. The construction and standard- 
isation of an attainment test 
in Hygiene for Std. VII 

73. Diagnostic Tests in Algebra 
for Std. VIII 

74. A Diagnostic Test in Algebra 
for beginners 

75. Achievement Test in Gen. 

Science for Stds. IX and X- 

Construction and standardi- 
sation 


Patel Kum. Y.F. 

Shah N. K. 

Sheth R. A. 


Trivedi C. C. 

Vaidya M. R. 

Chowksi A. S. 

Mehta C. C. 
Doshi C. J. 

Shah C. G. 

Trivedi N. R. 
Bhagat N. C, 

Gohil H. B. 


It 


»> 




ft 


» 






» 




H. K Primary Teachers’ 
College for Men, 
Ahmedabad 1959 

A. G. Teachers’ College 
Ahmedabad, 1959 


V 




A.G.Teachers’ College 
Ahmedabad, 1959 
Faculty of Edu. & Psy. 
M. S. University of 
Baroda, 1960 


Sr. No 


Subject 


Author 


Col. and year 



76. The Standardisation o£ a 
Mechanical Aptitude Test 

77. Emotional adjustments o£ ado- 
lescents in relation to Intel- 
ligence, sex, and achievement 
in rural and urban background 

78. Family adjustment of Adole- 
scents in relation to age, sex 
and intelligence 

79. Measurements of Attitudes 'of 
Secondary Teachers and Prin- 
cipals towards Extension 
Services 

80. Achievement Tests in Geometry 

81. Diagnostic'^Test in Arithmetic 
for Std. IX (m Gujarati) 

82. The construction and stand- 
ardisation of an attaiment test 
in Algebra for Grade VIII 

83. Determining local norms for 
minnesota paper form Board 
Test 

84. Achievement test in History 
for Std. IX 

85. A Linguistic Analysis of Eng- 
lish Selection^for the S. S. C. 
Examination of 1959-60-61 

86. A Critical Inquiry into the exi- 
sting Text Books in English 
for Secondary Schools in the 
State of Bombay 

87. An experiment in correlated 
Teaching in Social Studies in 
Std. 

88. A Comparative study of the 
effectiveness of teaching of 
\vriting Gujarati alphabets to 
illiterates 


Parikh J. C. 
Patel M. V. 


Patel R. N. 


Trivedi V. M. 


Doshi V. H. Basic Training College, 

Surendranagar, 1960 
Mistry C. C. A.G.Teachers’ College 

Abmedabad 1960 
Shah Kum. D.A, „ „ 


Shah R, P. 


« 1961 


H. V, Shah 


Srat. Ghael 
Urmilla 

Gor N. A. 


Faculty of Edu. and 
Psy, M* S. University 
of Baroda, 2955 

I* f» 


Desai S. O. „ „ 1956 

Chokshi S. J. „ ^ 




Sr. No. 


Stibject] 


Author 


Col. and year 


89. Attitude of trained and untrain- 
ed teachers and Parents to- 
wards Basic Education 

90. A critical analysis of the atti- 
tude of pupils in the Secondary 

Schools towards Gujarati 
poem^ 

91. A study of written composition 
in English of Children of Std. 
IX of Secondary Schools of 
Ahm^dabad, with speaal refe- 
rence to mistakes in spelling 

9(2 A study of Arithmetical ability 

of Primary School teachers 
under training 

93. A Basic Vocabulary in Gujarati 

94. An Experiment in Social Edu- 
cation in a rural Area 

95. A survey of Gujarati Text 
books of Geography of Stds- 
V, VII and VIII of the Secon- 
dary Schools of Gujarat 

96. An inquiry into Parent teacher 
relationships in Secondary 
Schools of Ahmedabad 

97. A critical revised Guj. Text 

Books for Secondary Schools 

pupils of Stds. V to X in 
Gujarati 

98. An inquiry into the cocurricu- 
lar activities in the secondary 
schools of Ahmedabad and 
suggestions thereon 

99. An inquiry into the Guj,' ter- 
minology in Geom. taught in 
Stds. VIII to IX 

100 A plan for teaching General 
Science in Std. IX through 
projects 

101 Plan for teaching Social studies 
in Std. VIII through projects 


Purohit J. N. „ „ 

Dave J. P. A.G.Teachers’ College, 

Ahmedabad, 1956 

David Smt. S.L. ,, ,, 


Mehta C. M. 

Parekh B. U. 
Patel D. D. 

AdhvaiymV. B. 


Bhachech G. B. 

Joshi N. P. 


Riswadkar R. V. A. G. Teachers^ College, 
- Ahmedabad, 1957 

Shah R. M. 

, « »5 

Desai D. V. Faculty of Edu. &Psy.", 

M. S. University of 
' Baroda,^1958 
Desai Madhu M ,, 
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Sr. No. Suhj^ Author CoL and year 


102 A study of co-curricular acti- 
vities iu secondary schools 
of Baroda 

103 Pravruti dwara Lekhankarya. 

104 An inquiiy ibto the Educational 
" books in the secondary schools 

of Ahmedabad and their use 
made by teachers (in Gujarat) 

105 A comparative study of the 
\vritten composition of pupils 
of Std. IV taught through ac- 

- tivity and without it (in Gujarat) 

107. An investigation into the fac- 
tors effecting the vocational 
aspirations of children of gra- 
des V, VI and VII in the 
Secondary Schools of Gujarat 

108. A study of co-curricular acti- 
vities in rural Secondary 
Schools in the Kaira District 

109. A study of the organisation 
and use of school libraries by 
the pupils of 11 to 14 in 
Gujarat 

110. A study of text-books of Eng- 
lish in Std. VIII in Bombay 
State 

111. An examination of the methods 
of teaching and the programme 
of studies in Agriculture in 
Higher Secondary Classes 

112. A Plan for teaching Hindi in 

’ Std, V for schools of Gujarat 

113. An examination of the methods 
of teaching and programme of 
studies in Hindi for Gujarati 
children in Stds. VI and VII 


Raijiwala C.B. 


Pandit H, J. H. K. Primary Training 

College for Men, 
Ahmedabad, 1958 

Karnik M. B. A.G.Teachers’ College, 

Ahmedabad, 1958 


Pandit H. J. 


Vora K V. A G.Teachers’ College, 

Ahmedabad, 1958 


Amin R. M. Faculty of Edu. cS: Psy. 

M. S. Unhersity of 
Baroda, 1959 

Chokshi Smt. „ „ 

Indu S. 


Nadkami Aruna 


Patel J. D. 


Pathak M. A. 

Shroff Kum. 
Usha IC 
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Sr. No. 


Subject 


Aiitlwf Cal. and year 


114. A cntical study oE Hindi Text 
Books in the Secondary 
Schools of Bombay State 

115. Survey of irregularity of pupils 
in secondary schools of Ahme- 
dabad 

116. Experimental Determination of 
mental discipline in some 
secondary school subjects 

117. A study of parent teacher 
relationship in some of the 
high schools in Baroda with 
special reference to the actual 
solution, of the problem of 
disapline and educational back- 
wardness of pupils 

118. A critical study of the use of 
Audio-Visual aids in Secondary 
schools with special reference 
to some selected schools in 
Gujarat 

119. A comparative study of ma- 
thods employed for teaching, 
reading and writing Gujarati 
to adult illiterates 

120. A study of superior students 
of standard X. of secondary 
schools of Surat 

121. Gujarati Bhashman Bal Vachan 
Sahitya 

122. A study of Backward pupils of 
std. X of secondary schools 
of Baroda 

123. A study of Libraries and Rea 
dmg rooms m secondary schools 
of Baroda Dist. 

124. Study m the attitude of tea- 
chers towards the structural 
approach of teaching English 
iu secondary schools 


Patel P. A. 

Shukla R# M. 

Advani A. B. 

Bhatt K, C. 

Patel J. J. 

Pathak A. T. 

Shah C. Z. 

Shah D. R. 
Shah M. S. 

Shah S. S. 
Shastri D. P. 


A. G. Teachers’ G)llege, 
Ahmedabad, 1958 


Faculty of Edu. & Psy., 
M. S. Uni. of Baroda, 
1960 


Faculty of Edu. & Psy., 
M. S. Uni. of Baroda, 
1960 

Sorabji J. J. Training 
College, Surat, 1960 
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Sr. No. Subject 

125. An investigation into the prob- 
lems regarding the training of 
male primary teachers (Guj.) 

126. A study of preferences of 

, students for Hindi poetry std. X 

127. Problems of correlation in 

Basic Education 

128. An evaluation of the existing 
Primary school syllabus in 
Gujarat State 

129. Causes of failures of Primary 
teachers at P. T. C. Exam. 

130. To increase vocabulary of the 
students 

131. Reading interests of students 
in B. Ed. 

132. Gujarati Idioms 

133. A study of the problems ari- 
sing out of correlation of stu- 
dies in Basic schools 

134. A survey of social Education 
in the City of Ahmedabad 
during 1953-60 

135. To plan the homework in 
General Science for std, VIII 

136. An investigation into the spe- 
llings mistakes in Gujarati of 
pupils of secondary schools 

137. Maharaja Sayajirao as an Edu- 
cationist 

138. A comparative study of secon- 
dary Education in India and 
U. S. A from 1900-1956 

139. The Educational Philosophy 
of Shri Aurbindo 



Sinha Smt. Sa- Faculty-Edu. any Psy., 

roj^ M. S. Uni. of Baroda, 

1960 

Desai Smt. Stree Adhyapan Man- 

Ramaben dir, Ahmedabad, 1991 

Kapadia S. N. Govt. Basic Trg. Colle- 

ge, Bhuj, 1961 

Bhatt H. H. Trainnig College, 

Dhrangadhra, 1961 

Dhru Smt. S L. U. College for 

Sohini Women, Ahmedabad, 1961 

Kum. Mrugavati S. „ ,, 

( Thesis for Pli. D.) 
Bhatt I. M. Primary Training 

College, Junagadh, 1961 
Desai Smt. R. M. „ 


Pathak B. H. AG. Teachers’ College, 

Ahmedabad, 1961 

Trivedi S. P. 

Patel V. M. 

(Thesis for M. Ed) 


Mehta B. C Faculty of Edu. &Psy. 

M. S. University of 
Baroda, 1955 

Vincent A. M. P. R. T. College 

Ahmedabad, 1957 
(Thesis for Ph. D.) 

Depourkar R.T. Facult}’ of Edu. A Ps>-. 

M. S. Uni of Baroda, 
195S 
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Sr. No. Subject Author 


140 

Education in Gujarat 1857- 
1947 

RajyagorS. B. 

141. 

An attitude of tribals of 
Gujarat towards Education 

Patel M. S. 

142. 

Evolution of Philosophy of 
Education m Modern India 

Deopurkar R. T. 

143. 

The growth and development 
of primary Education in Meh- 
Sana Dist. after Independence 

Patel N. B. 

144. 

Grovth and development of 
Girls Education in Saurashtra 

Patel M. S. 

145. 

A critical survey of moral 

Contractor 


Education from 1835 to 1960 

Kum. D. E. 

1^6 

Preliminary Statistical Analj^sis 
of Progressive Matrics Test of 
1938 

Qandhi F. M. 

147. 

Hand wTiting scale in Gujarati 
five years to sixteen years 

Patel M. M. 

141 

A study of Film preferences 

Bhatt Smt. 


of Adolescents 

Hansa J. 

149. 

A socio-metric study of Friend- 

Dalai Smt. 


ship in schools 

Pushpa 

150. 

A study of effectiveness of 
Advertisements 

Munshi R. D. 

151. 

Standardisation of Study- 
habits- Inventory 

Parikh D. S. 

152. 

Construction and Standardi- 

Wadia Smt 


sation of an occupational adjust- 
ment inventory for adolescents 

Zarina B. 

153. 

Standardisation of Youth In- 
ventory 

Raval P. T. 

154. 

Personality charactenstics of 
Industrial Executives 

Patel P. M. 

155 

An investigation to study the 

Shah Smt 


need for educational and vo- 
cational guidance at High 
School stage 

Sudha P. 


Col. aud year 




19 


Oovt. Basic Trg. College 
Agatrai, 1959 
(Theses for Ph. D.) 
R.G. Teachers’ College, 
Porbandar, 1961 
(Theses for Ph. D.) 
Basic Training College, 
Rannj, 1961 

Vikas Adhjapan Man- 
dir, Wadhwan Cit}', 1961 
Sorabji J. J. Training 
Cellege, Surat, 1961 
Faculty of Edu. & Psy. 
M. S. University of 
Baroda, 1956 

99 99 


99 

,, „ 1958 


»> »» 


» » 


» „ 1959 

»» n 
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Sr. No. Subject Author Col. and year 


156. Analysis of Phantasies of 
children 

157. Parents’ attitude towards 
parent- child relationships and 
its influence on children’s 
school behavior 

158. A study of social mobility in 
Adolescent Boys 

159. Comprehension of learning 
material as a function of visual 
and auditory presentation 

160. An investigation to study ima- 
gery, its types and relation to 
intelligence 

161. A study of part played by 
the aggressive tendency of 
parent of Schizaphrenic 
patients 

162. Efficiency in Serial Rotebarn- 
ing as a function of visual 
versus aural presentation of 
learning material 

163. The Problem of Indiscipline 
in the Secondary Schools m 
the City of Ahmedabad. 


Warty M. S. Faculty of Edu. & Psy., 

M. S. University of 
Baroda, 1959 

Desai Smt. Nile* „ „ I960 

shvari 

Juneja Smt. „ ,, 

Santosh 

Parlikar R. K. „ i> 


Pathak N. S. 

Shah V. B. 


Shastri A. L. u >» 


Pandva R. C. A.G Teachers’ College, 

Ahmedabad, 1961 


Topics of Dissertations : 

1 Educational Administration from nos. 1 to 28 

2. Educational Mcssurement and statistics from nos. 29 to 84 

3. Educational Methods and Special Fields from nos. 85 to 136 

4. Historj^ of Education from nos. 137 to 145 

5. Ps>Thology from nos. 146 tol63 



APPENDIX II 

THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 

List of the Approved Theses for the Decree of Ph. D. 


Sr. 

No. 

Title of Thesis 

Naim of the 
degree holder 

Year of 
acceptance 


Archaeolo^V ‘ 


1. 

Archaeology of Baroda, Broach and 
Surat Districts upto 1300 A. D. 

Ramanlal N. Mehta 

1957 


Botany 


2. 

Development and Anatomical Stu- 
dies in vitis with Special refer- 
ence to its Tendril 4 Axillary Buds 

Jaysukh J. Shah 

1957 


3. 

Embryological Studies m the 

Kumari Kunda B. 

1959 

4. 

Family Acanthaceae 

Ambegaokar 


Flora of Pavagadh 

Gunvant M. Oza 

1962 


Bio-Chemistry 


6. 

A study of the Gastric Response 
to Digestion and Evacuation Time 
various Indian Food Preparations 

Manmohan L. Pai 

1954 

6. 

Studies on Protein Metabolism- 
Bio-chemical Changes in experi- 

S. G. Kshirasagar 

1958 


mental Protein Malnutntion 



7. 

Carbohydrate Metabolism in Cit- 

T. N. Sokharavarma 

1959 


rus fruit tissues with special 
reference to Biosynthesis of 




Citric Acid 



8. 

Studies of Tissue Culture 

B. P. Gothoskar 

1960 

9 

Studies on the Bio-Synthesis of 
Organic Acids m Garcinia Fruits 

V. M. Deshpande 

1960 

10. 

Biosynthesis of Citric Acid in 

Arvind P. Joshi 

1960 


Aspergillus Niger with special 
reference to C4 Acid Metabohsm 




Chemistry 


11. 

Studies in the Chemotherapy of 
Mycobacterial Infections and of 
Filariasis 

Phiroze S. Wadia 

1958 



12 

13. 

14. 

Studies on Chelates and Chelation 
Studies in Anthracene Derivatives 
S}Tithetic Drugs 

A M. Talati 

Sadashiv S. Lele 
Ravindra P. Patel 

1959 

1961 

1961 

t 
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Sr. 

No. 


Title of Thesis 


Name of the 
degree holder 


15. Mixed Liquid Crystals-the effects J. M. Lohar 
of structure on the Transition 
Temperature 

16. Studies in the Hydroxyan-thracene N. H. Shah 
series 

17. Studies in Chromones and Flavones Manubhai V. Shah 

18. Studies in Coumarins M. G. Patel 

19. Studies in the Synthesis of Dihy- Q. H. Patel 
droxyquinolines, Diqumolyl Methanes 

(with U. V. absorption Soectra) and 
Halogenation of Hydroxyquinolines 

20. Studies in Benzo o< Pyrones K. N. Trivedi 

Education 

21. A critical study of the Educational Shanker M. Divekar 
Philosophy of the Upanishads 

22. jMuslira Education and Learning in M. A. Quraishi 
Gujarat 1297-1758 A, D. 

23. Formation, Administration and J. A. Bhagatwala 

Standardisation of Reading Tests 

in Gujarati for Students studying 
in classes VIII to XI 

24. Construction and Standardisation M. B. Buch 

of a Test of Social Intelligence 

25. An aptitude test for secondary M. M. Shah 

school teachers 

Educational Psychology 

26. Children’s Drauings-A Measuie Shrimati P. Phatak 
of Intelligence 

27. Construction and Standardisation Miss M. G. Prcraalatha 
of Non-verbal group Test of 

Intelligence with special reference 
to die Mysore State (the children 
of age group 7-13) 

28. Construction and Standardization Smt. M. S, Jayamma 
of an Inventory for predicting 

Teacher Efficiency 

Economics 

29. Co-operative Movement in India M. R. Kotdavrala 


Year of 
acceptance 

1961 

1961 

1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 

1960 

1960 

1960 

1960 

1961 

1956 

1962 

1962 

1954 
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Sr. 

No 


Ttile of Tkesis 


Name of the Year of 

degree holder acceptance 


30. Agricultural Credit in India V. Sunder Rajan 1954 

31. Recent Developments in the theory J. H. Adhyaru 1955 

of monetary management 

32. Business cycles and its explana- D. K. Shukla 1959 

tion in the contemporary econo- 
mic thought 

Gujarati 


33. The Dialect of Charotar-A 
Linguistic Study 

34. A critical edition of Simhasana 
Batrisi (VS. 1519=1463 A.D ) of 
Malay Chandra with a Compara- 
tive study of the story-cycles of 
the Simhasana Batrisi mainly in 
Gujarati Literature 

35. A critical edition of the Jnan- 
Qita ( 1616 A. D. ) of Narahari 
with a study of the life and w'ork 
of the author and the tradition 
of Jnan-Margi poets in old 
Gujarati Literature 

36. A critical editiorl of Panchadandani 
Varta of unknown Gujarati prose 
-writer (before 1682 A-D.) 

37. The Poet Dayaram-A critical Study 


Bhanuprasad R. Chokshi 

1956 

Ranjit M. Patel 

1956 


Suresh H. Joshi 

1960 

Somabhai Parekh 

1961 

Subhas M. Dave 

1962 


History 

38. B^oda’s political relations with V. K. Chavada 
the Central Government as arising 
out of Treaties, Engagements and 
Sanads and other causes with 
reference to the period 1875-1920 


39. 


Marathi 


A Critical Survey of ‘Autobio- 
graphies in Modem Marathi Literature 


M. G. Dabhade 


40. Mysticism in Gujarat ^ 


Philosophy 

K. A. Thakkar 


1961 


1962 





53 



Sr, 

No. 

Title of Thesis 

Name of the 
degree holder 

Year of 
acceptance 


Psychology 


HI. A comparative analysis of the Fustor Joachin * 1959 

relationship between acceptance 
of self and acceptance of others 
in four Indian College Student 
Communities-Hindu, Muslim, 

Catholic and Zorostrian 

42. Personality Development in relation R. M. Shah • 1960 

to Environment Factors-Survey 

Comprehensive (Synthetic) Theory, 

Application and Interpretation 

43. A psychological study of factors H. D. Badami 1961 

of Juvenile Delinquency 

44. A psychological analysis of Dangs B. A Parikh 1962 

culture (an examination of rela« 

tionship between culture and per- 
sonality in Dangs District of 
Gujarat State) 

Political Science 

45. Conceptions of Individual and R. O. Qupta 1961 

Authority in the Political Ideas of 

Harold J. Laski 

Physics 


46. Optical Studies of growth and J. R. Pand 3 'a 1961 

Etch features on Crystal surface 

47. Heat Transfer Phenomena H. S. Desai 1961 

Sanskrit 

48. Kevaladvaita in Gujarati Poetry Y. J. Tripathi 1953 

49. Critical study of Magha’s Sisupa- M. T Buch 1856 

lavadha 

50. Cultural History from the Matsya S. G. Kantawala 1959 

Purana 

51. Origin and Development of Hariprasad S. Joshi 1959 

Dattatreya Worship in India 

52. Brahma Purana : A critical Study Kumari Surabhi H. Tnvcdi 1960 

53. Ancient Indian Society, Religion SmL Isilcshvari Dcsii 1961 

and Mythology as depicted in the 

Markandeya Purana (a critical study) 


94 


Year of 
acceptance 


54. Purshottamji-A Study A. D. Shastri 1951 

55. A cntical Appreciation of Soddha- D. P. Patel 1961 

la’s Udayasundari-Katha 

Sociology 

56. A study of Mehers of Saurashtra H. R. Trivedi 1956 

57. Social Structure of the Bhils of Y. V. Surendranath 1956 

Ratanmal 

5S. A Travancore tribe and its problems Palimoolil Thomas 1958 

VIZ. The Muthuvans of Travancore 

59 Social Background of the High A. S. Patel 1960 

School Students m Kaira District 

60. The Soaal Background of the B. V. Shah 1960 

students of the M.S.U. of Baroda 

61. Religion of three Travancore Tribes Kuraari K. Gnanambal 1961 

62 Caste in Malabar K. R. Unni 1961 

63. Social Background of High School B. G. Desai 1962 

Students in Baroda District 

64. High School Students of Baroda Kumari Savitn Shahani 1962 

(A Sociographic Study) 

65. Press and Society-A sociological R. D. Parikh 1962 

study with special reference to 

the nature and growth of Guja- 
rati Press 

66. The Sociological Background of N. R. Sheth 1962 

some Industrial Workers in 

Baroda City 

67. Social consequences of Industria- V. H Joshi 1962 


hsation and Urbanisation in a 
Village in South Gujarat with 
special references to tensions be- 
tween groups and classes 

Statistics 

68. On certain problems in MulU- Chinubhai G. Khatri i960 

variate Analysis (Multicolhnea- 
rity of Means and Power Senes 
Distribution) 

Zoology 

'69. Studies on certain aspects of Raman V. Shah 


Name oj the 
degree holder 


Sr. 

No. 


Title of Thesis 


1956 


Sr. 

No. 


Name of the 
degree holder 


Name of 
acceptatice 


Title of Thesis 


the Anatomy and Physiology of 
reptiles with special reference 
to the Chelonia 

70. A study on the structure and 
Metabolism of the Bird and Bat 
Flight Muscle 

71. Certain aspects of air breathing 
in Fishes with special reference 
to Indian Teleosts 

72. Studies on certain aspects of the 
functional anatomy of the flight 
muscle (Pectoralis major) of a 
few respresentative birds exhibi- 
ting different modes of flight 

73. Studies on certain Enzymes of 
Skeletal and Cardiac Muscles of 
Vertebrates with emphasis on lipase 

74. A Histophysiological Study on the 
Adipose Tissue 

75. Studies in Muscle Physiology 

76. Studies in Physiology of the mus- 
cle tissue 

77. On certain aspects of the Physio- 
logy of Insects Muscle 

78. A study of the Phosphates, Phos- 
phateses and certain Inorganic 
Ions in the Peetoralis muscle of 
some birds with special reference 
to that of the Pigeon 


Kumari Dolly Jyoti 

1957 

M. S. Dubale 

1958 

R. A1. Naik 

1959 


K. S. Scaria 

1959 

Jacob Eapen 

1960 

Thomas lype IP. 


C. L, Talesara 

1961 

N. M. Bhakthan 

1951 

S. D. Pishawikar 

1952 



APPENDIX III 

GUJARAT UNIVERSITY, AmiEDABAD 

List of the Approved Theses for the Degree of Ph D. 


Sr. 

No. 


T%tU of the Thesis 


Name of the 
degree holder 


Ancient Indian Culture 


1. Cultural Data supplied by some Harshadbhai A. Majmudar 
of the Sculptures at Patan, 

Modhera, Taranga & Abu 

Chemistry 

2. Synthetic Antiraalarials and Qui- A. G. Munshi 
noline Derivatives 

3. Studies in Emulsions and Inter- Miss Hemlata J. Knzi 
facial Tension and Compels 

Formation 


4 Studies in 4-Hydroxy Quinolines 
and Halogenation of Ethyl B 
Arylammo Crotonates 

5 Studies m Colloidal Arsenic 
Trisulphide 

6. Studies in Fries Reaction 
7 Studies in the Synthesis of A- 
Hydroxy Quinoline and Bromina- 
tion of Ethyl B Arylammo and B 
Un saturated Esters 
8. Some Reactions of Hyponitrites 
and Nitrites 

9 Studies in Chalkones 
10. Some Reactions of Hyponitrites 
and Nitrites 


B. P. Bangdiwala 


M. J. Pattani 

Arun J Hirabhai 
Ranjit K. Mapara 


V. T. Oza 

Chandrakant C Patel 
Rajnikant H Thaker 


11. Studies in Heterocyclic compounds 
12 Studies of Alkali Soils in North 
Gujarat 

13. Synthesis of Thioureas and 
Thiobarbiturates 

14. Studies in Corrossion of Brass 

15 Studies in Ortho-Hydroxy Cou- 
marones 

16 Chalkones and Related Compounds 

17 Ortho-Hydroxy Carbonyl Compounds 

and Relative Products 


Jagdish I Setalvad 
Rasiklal K Shah 

J* P- Trivedi 

Mahendra N. Desai 
Parmanand M Shah 

Subandhu R, Parikh 
Arvindkumar A. Raval 


Year of 
acceptance 


1957 


1953 

1953 

1954 

1954 

1954 

1955 


1955 


1955 

1955 

1956 
1956 

1958 

1958 

1958 

1959 
1959 



Sff 

No. 


Title of Thesis 


Name of the 
degree holder 


Name of 
acceptanco 


N. B. Mulchandani 


1959 


18. Studies on Chalkones and Related 
Compounds 

19. Synthesis of 2-hydroxy Chalkones 
and > Related Compounds; and 
Studies in Fries Re-arrangements 

20. Synthetic Anthelmintics and 
Anticonvulsants 

21. Studies in Alkali Soils in (Bhal- 
Nal ‘^ea) Gujarat 

22. Studies in Corrossion of Brass 

23. Sythesis^of Thia^alidones and 
Related compounds 

34. Studies in ,the Synthesis of 
Chalkones and Related compo- 
unds- and Synthesis of (Substitu- 
ted Amino) Acridines and 4 
Ketoquinazolines 


C. M. Christian 

1959 

Dilip IC Gange 

1960 

J. C. Vora 

1960 

/ 

J. D. Talati 

1960 

Bhogilal K. Raval 

1961 

G. S. Patel 

1961 


Commerce 


25. Size of Cotton Textile- Mills with Biharilal K. Shah 1954 

special reference to Ahmedabad 

26. Cotton Co-operative with special Mi N. Jatake 1958 

reference to South Gujarat 

27. The Co-operative Movement in Surat Rajetidraprasad 11. Bhatt 1959 

Economics 

28. Peaceful Industrial Relations-their Ramchandra J. Soman 1954 

Philosophy, Science and Technique (Published) 

29. The Study of Local Finance with Sureshchandra A, Desai 1960 

special reference to the District 

Local Boards of Gujarat 

30. A Critical Survey of Works of M. T. Chiplonkar 1958 


Fiction on India and Indian Life 
WTitten by English Authors 

Communication in Literature R- B. Patankar 1960 

Education 

32. The construction and standardi* Smt, Champaben Bhatt 1962 

sation of group Tests of Intelli- 
gence for Gujarati Pupils of stds. 

V, VI h VIII 
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Title of Thesis 


Naim of the 
degree holder 


Year of- 
acceptance^ 


Gujarati 


33. Gujarati Charitravangamayani Upendra K Bhatt 
Tunki Ruprekha 

34. Kalapi— A Study with special Indravadan K. Dave 

reference of his mind and 


1958 

1958 


literature 

35. Rachhodbhai Udayram as a Satyadev I. Patel 

dramatist 

36. Premanand-Samalna Samayma Induprasad J. Bhatt 
Loksthiti ane tenu Premanand 

Samale Potani Krutioma Ka- 
ravelu Darshan 

37. Gujarati Varta-Sahityama^Parsi Madhusudan H. Parekh 
Lekhakono’_F alo 

38. Tuljaram-Krut Abhimanyu Akh- Shivlal T. Jesalpura 
yanciii Adhikrut Vachana ane 

Gujarati Sahityama Abhi many uni 
Kathano Vikas v. i > ' 

39. Bhalana-na Dasamskandhana Dhirubhai T. Doshi 
Bhavgitoni Adhikrut Vachana ane 

Tatkalin Gujarati Bhashanu Swarup * 

40. Nakarna Nalakhyanani Adhikrut Prahlad V. Patel 
Vachana ane Madhyakalin Guja- 
rati Sahityam a Nalkathano Vikas 

41. 1920 Pachhini Gujarati kavitani Jayant H. Pathak 
Sanskrutik Bhumika:; Tena 

Paribalo ne Siddhi 

42. Govardhanram-“Ek Adhyajrati 'Ramanlal J, Joshi 

43 Sattarma Shatakna Jam Vadilal'J. ChokSi 

Gujarati Kavio 

44. Gujarati Natya -Sahityano - ’ Mahesh H. Chokshi - 

Udbhav ane Vikas 

45. Vimala-prabhandha ^ Dhirajlal D." Shah - 

^ ‘ ‘^Mathematics - - 

46 A mass particle m a homogene- ^ Kanaiyalal B. Shah 
ous cosmological mo^el and its , , 
complete conversion into radia- 
tion in the scheme of the theory 
of general relativity 


1958* 

-1958 

1958 ' 

1959 

^ 1P59 ' 

1960 

1960 

1960 

1961', 

^ I 

* 1962 

» I »■ 

1962 ' 
1960 
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No. 


Title of Thesis 


Name of the 
dsgree holder 


Year of 
acceptance 


j 1 . Persian 

47. Persian Sources of the History of Sumant G. Mehta 
Muslim India contributed by Hindus 

Philosophy 

49. The Evolution of the concepts of Gajanan N Joshi 
Atman & Moksha in the different 

Systems of Indian Philosophy 

50. The Methodology of Major Bha- P. D. Chandratre 
syas on the Brahmasutra 

51. The Absolution in Modern 
Western Philosophy 

'Psychology 

52. The Psychological Contribution C. T. Bhopatkar 
of Dr. Sigmund Freud 

53. The Problem of Juvenile 
Delinquency 

54. Psychology in International 
Problems 


Keshavlal B. Vyas 


A. N. Desai 


Raghunath C. Badwe 


55. Studies in Cosmic Rays 

56. Time Variation of Cosmic Rays 
at Dow Latitudes 

57. Studies of Meteorology 

58. The Nuclear Scattering of High 
Energy Nucleons 

59. Studies in Cosmic Rays ' 

56. Studies of the Ionosphere at 

Ahraedabad 

60. Studies in Cosmic Rays 

61. Studies on Twilight & 
Atmospheric Ozone 

62. Studies in Physics of the 
Ionosphere in Low Latitude 

63. The Time Variation of Cosmic 
Rays at Low Latitude 

64. Studies on Atonospheric Ozones 

65. Studies in Cosmic Rays 

56. Studies of the Electrical and 

Optical Properties of Thin 
Evaporated Films of Copper 


Physics 

Ppendra D. Desai 
Doras wamy Venkateram 

S. V. Venkateswaram 
Govindlal Z. Shah 

N. Nerurkar 
R. G. Rastogi 

P. D. Bha vs a r 
Jitendra V. Dave - 

Kantilal M. Kotadia 

T. S. Sastr>' 

R. K Kulkanii 
Satv*a Prakash 
Ratnakar S. Adhav 


1960 

1951 

1957 

1954 

1957 

1959 

1961 


1953 

1955 

1955 

1956 

1957 
1957 

195S 

I95S 

1959 

1959 

1959 

1959 

1959 
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fr* TxiU oj Thesis 

No. 

Name of the 
degree holder 

Year of 
acceptance 

67, Time Variation of Cosmic Rays 

Shakdi Prakash Duggal 

1959 

at Low Latitude 

68. A Study of Ionospheric Wind- 

S. Rajagopalan 

1939 

drifts over Ahmedabad 

69. The Distribution of Electrons 

R. S. Sreenivasan 

1960 

in the Ionosphere from Vertical 
Soundings 

70. A Study of the Time Variation 

Udipi R. Rao 

1960 

, of Cosmic Rays at Low Lati- 
tudes with Directional Counter 
Telescopes 

71. Studies in Cosmic Rays at 

A. H. Bhonsle 

1960 

Low and Intermediate Latitude 

72. Studies in Ionospheric Physics 

Rajaram V. 

1961 

using extra-terrestrical Radio Noise 
73. A Study of Daily Varriation of 

Raxdan Hiralal 

1961 

Cosmic Rays at Low Latitudes 

74. Observations of night Air-glow at 

B. S. Dandekar 

1962' 

Mt. Abu- & their discussions 

Politics 

75. Welfare State 

D. H. Sutaria 

195? 

Sanskrit 


76. The Samkhya yoga and the Jam 

Miss Indukala Thaven 

1953 

Theories of Parinaraa 

77. A Reconstruction of the Onginal 

R. S. Betai 

125^ 

Interpretation of the Manusmrti 

78. An analytical study of earlier 

R- G. Asti 

193;^ 

Mahakavyas m relation to the 
Mahakavya defmation m Alankara 


Shasrtra 

79. Natya-Darpana - A critical study 

R. H. TrivCdi 

1962 
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The Gujarat Research Society 

{Registered under Societies Registration Act XXI of 1880 
and also under Bombay Public Trust Act of 1950) 

The objects of the Society are : 

(1) To promote, organise and co-ordinate research in all branches of knowledge. 

(2) To collect and pubhsh accurate information on all subjects relating to the 
region of Gujarat 

(3) To foster the cultural umly of hll persons speaking Gujarati without neglect- 
ing the fundamental unity among all Indians 

(4) To train, advise and help qualified students in methods of research 

(5) To collect books, manusenpts and similar objects and arrange for facilities 
for research by establishing libranes, museums, laboratoncs art gallenes, etc 

(6) To publish the results of research and to popularise modem knowledge in 
English, Hindi, Gujarati and other languages referred to in Article 344 (ii) of 
the Constitution through journals, penodicals, books, lectures, photographs, 
films, etc 

(7) To provide facilities for social intercourse between persons interested in the 
cultural development of Gujarat and to foster interrelations bciwcen Gujarat 
and other parts of India. 

(8) To establish branches of the Society in furtherance of the above objects 

publishes a Journal which is devoted to the publication of articles 
and those pertaining to region of Gujarat, Saurashtra 
scientific and cultural approach in the discussion of all problems 
The articles are published in English or Gujarati or Hindi at the option of the author. 

and oSnSf” times a year, in the months of Januarj', April July 

ww p sent free to members of the Society The anniiai subsc 
8/-o/7l>CmcInif//;g;7wroge), for single copies, Rs 2/8(inclu- 
the Hon GeieS f '‘^''‘"'^sement m the Journal can be obtained from 

reTiew°5inm?n^\^^f Editorial communications, and books for 

Sams^dhan iadan RW 'n Society, 

a“ay°2' also be had from 

mTk"m Muns^, Dr'^B B ^ D.valia, Sir M B Nanavah, 

rarer Dr ATfeteo J rrj f V^'’ ®'° VaU.Him Traz’ 

retary Dr D T Lakdawala Hnn Raoden, ifon General Sec- 

mtrnal Board hfa P G pinf S .5?" -^i ® Da C H Shah, 

branch concerned ’ o D T. Lakdawala and Vice-President of the 


free copy of the Quart'S?’ J^mtfand ithefS'cationf"''" 

No BRc/ch I05^(^ 8 ^ 1 ^ mcome-tax under Certificate 

15 B of the Income-tax Act I960 under Sub-section (i) of section 

Td^ building : Sanishodhan Sadan, South Avenue, Juction of 16th & 
' ^ 17th Road, KHAR, Bombay 52 

TTie G„;ar.r - Zevenwad, Ratan Pole, AHMEDABAD-l. 
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THE GREAT EXPECTATIONS - 1937 

The Gujarat Research Society was formed in October, 1936 with the 
object of organising, promotmg and co-ordinating research and higher learn- 
ing in vanous branches of knowledge, with special reference to Gujarat, Kathia- 
war and Cutch, A large number of competent scholars in different branches 
of knowledge, as well as eminent persons interested in the cultural progress 
of Gujaratj have joined the Society, and it is expected that in due course the 
co-operation of many other persons will be forthcoming. 

The work of the Society is done chiefly with the assistance of Standing 
Committees on different subjects, who are m charge of the work of co-or- 
dinating and encouraging research in their respective branches. The Council 
of Management has decided to prepare and publish a bibliographical survey 
of research work done hitherto m various subjects relating to Gujarat, and 
the Standing Committees have taken steps to collect the necessary materials 
Besides, doing this spade work, the Standing Committees have also under 
their consideration several schemes of research by competent workers. For 
example, a study of the height, weight and other measurements of Gujaratis 
of vanous communities and ages, and a study of typical diets of Gujarati 
families are among the subjects which the Committee for Medical Science 
wants to undertake. To supply an adequate idea of the total Gujarati speak- 
ing population, it is necessary to co-ordinate the census material relating 
to the British Distncts with that relating to the Indian States; and before 
thinking of schemes of economic improvement, a basic study of the Economic 
Resources of Gujarat is desirable. The Committee on Economics and 
Commerce has undertaken this work. The study of the formation of alkalis 
in the Gujarat soils, of bone production m Gujarat and its utilisation as 
manure, and of other industnal and agncultural subjects is engaging the atten- 
tion of the respective Committees. The Committee on Education has a scries 
of interesting problems in view, such as Intelligence Tests of Children, and 
Vocational Bitis m Education VkHiilc most of these Commillccs arc concerned 
with current problems, the Committee on History and Culture has planned 
a senes of investigations of historical and cultucal value. Among these ma> 
be mentioned (a) History of Gujarat from the earliest times to the commen- 
cement of the Muslim rule, (b) Transcription, translation and editing of the 
Persian and Arabic inscriptions to be found in Kathiawar and Gujann, and ^ 
(c) Invesrigations into the Folklore of Gujarat. This Committee has aho" 
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been entrusted with the celebration of the centenary of the great Gujarati 
antiquarian, the late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji and the preparation of a Comme- 
moration Volume in that connection. 


The foregoing list is merely illustrative of subjects on which the Society 
at present desires to undertake or promote research. A fuller idea of the 
schemes m contemplation will be available in the List of Subjects appended. 

The resources of the Society are at present confined to the subscription 
of members. It is not possible with such limited resources to undertake the 
various schemes of research that have been proposed. Though the Society 
hopes to utilise existing talent and facilities as far as possible in doing this 
work, expenditure for suitable assistance in the form of scholarships, hono- 
raria, or grants for out-of-pocket expenses will be required. Besides, expendi- 
ture for the publication of the results of research when ready, will also have 
to be provided for. 


If the Society is to perform its task of developing the cultural unity 
of all commumties in Gujarat, and cater for the intellectual needs of a great 
province, it should be in a position to have adequate resources at its disposal 
to create and encourage an atmosphere of research, to foster contact between 
mind and mind, and provide that impetus which the research worker needs 
to be able to do his best The cost of rendering financial assistance to xe- 
search workers and of publishing the results of research, and of providing 
an adequate hbrary and other equipment, has been estimated by the Society 
at rupees three lakhs. In course of time, when its work expands, the Society 
opes to have a building of its own The immediate need is to maintain 
research workers on the thirty problems appended hereto, and for this at 
least thirty scholarships varying from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100 per month are 


rnntc '* ^ growth But when it grows it takes deep 

of vieM '*> aerefore, not capable 

ha-L ao a ’‘T 5P«<=‘ao>ilar results The fruits of research often 

pLen 1 k of T oature. research demands the 

patient work of a large number of qualified persons, and is therefore costly. 

countries ar^tak^r support research institutions in other 

should be Mutrarr P*' lakhs of rupees 

RoctefelLr -01=^1 The munificent foundations mamtained by 

“o the dte?or®"’ r at endowments of Lord Nuffield 

rend“mVby r ' 'vloch lasting service to human knowledge can be 

of hskind^ oi mgher 

^ is^hoped that philanthropists and fh€ 
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general public of Bombay and Gujarat, will support it with liberal donations 
and scholarships for the promotion of research in specific subjects in which 
they are interested. 

The Society counts among its life members and advisors, Sir Purshottam- 
das Thakurdas, Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattahi, Sir Rahimtoola M. Chinoy, 
and Sir Jehangir C. Coyajee. The administration of the Society is vested in 
a Council of Management consisting of the following : 

President : ,The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H V. Divatia 

Vice Presidents : Mr. R. P, Masani, A. B. Dhruva, Dr. Jivaraj N. Mehta, 
Mr. K. M. Munshi 

Members : Mr, V P. Vaidya, Dr K. T. Gajjar, Dr A S. Kalapesi, Mr. 
G. V. Acharya, Dr. D. G. Vyas, Prof S. M Mehta, Mr. Jaisukhlal K. Mehta 

Hon. Treasurer : Mr. P. G. Shah 
, ,i , Honorary General Secretary : Prof. C. N. Vakil. 

The Council of Management of this Society m making this appeal assures 
the public that the management of the funds entrusted to them will be both 
economical and efficient. 

All commumcations should be addressed to Prof. C. N. Vakil, Umversity 
Hostel, 79, Queen’s Road, Bombay 2. 

Uth June 1937 


SUGGESTED LIST OF SUBJECTS 

1. ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 

1. Economic Resources of Gujarat 

2. The population of Gujarat 

3. An industrial census of Gujarat 

4. Trade of Kathiawar Ports 

5. Marketing and transport in Gujarat 

5. A statistical abstract for the whole of Gujarat, including British 
Districts and States m Kathiawar. 

II MEDICAL SCIENCES 

7. A study of the height, weight and other measurements of various 
communities of Gujaratis, children, students and grown up persons. 

8. Surv'cy of the normal diets of dificrcnt -classes of population of Gu- 
jarat w'ith a view to detecting defects, if any, and indicating ways 
of improvement. 

9. Study of the standard of physical development of the people of 
Gujarat of diffcrcnt^classcs and grades of Society, both men as wtII 
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as women, and its relation to their (a) Social customs, (b) environ- 
ment and economic conditions including climate, occupation etc., 
(c) diet and the study of the means of improving it. 

10. Tuberculosis survey of small areas. 

11. Statistics connected with premature maternity, and infant mortality. 

m. EDUCATION 

12. Intelligence Tests of children from the age of 5 to 15. 

13. Investigation into wastage in Education. 

14. Problem of Vocational Bias m Education. 

15. The problem of Rural Education. 

16. Co-ordmation of Secondary and Collegiate Education. 

IV. HISTORY AND CULTURE 

17. Revision of the history of Gujarat from the earliest time to the 
commencement of Musbm rule. 

18. Archaeological, architectural and epigraphical survey of Gujarat. 

19. Transcnption, translation and edition of the Persian and Arabic 
inscnptions found in Gujarat. 

20. Collection of information relating to old pamtmgs, copperplates, 
sanads, farmans and other documents of histroncal value existing 
in private collections in Gujarat. 

21. Investigaton mto the Folklore of Gujarat. 

22. History of the Parsis of Gujarat. 

V, PHYSICAL, NATURAL AND AGRICULTURAL SaENCES 

23. A study of alkalimty of the Gujarat soils and the methods of remov- 
ing the same. 

24. Chemical investigation of the constituents of natural plant products 
of Gujarat, with special reference to medicmally useful indigenous 
plant products. 

25. Extraction of iodine from iodme-contaimng sea-weeds of Gujarat. 

26. Bone production in Gujarat and its utilisation for manure. 

27. Study of the phosphate bearmg rocks of the Jambughoda State 
and similar areas 

28. Radio activity of the hot water springs and lava flows m Gujarat 
and near Bombay 

29. A study of the causes of the decomposition of Porbunder Stone. 

30. A study of the famous Kankrej and Gir breed of cattle with ft 
Mew to improve and standardise the same. 

2Ath June 1937 
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25 Years of Research Service 

by 

GUJARAT RESEARCH SOCIETY 

1936 - 62 

1. The proposal to found the Gujarat Research Society made by Shri 
P. G. Shah at a Special Meeting of some interested Friends, held on 26th 
September, 1936, m the Forbes Sabha Hall in Bombay and presided by 
Shri Justice H. V. Divatia was accepted and the constitution worked out. 
Prof. C. N. Vakil was the first Honorary General Secretary and Shn P.G. 
Shah was the first Honorary Treasurer. Most of the members of the first 
Council of Management have remained attached for the last twenty five 
years to the Institution with unflinching devotion to the advancement of 
research in the service of humamty. 

THE AIMS AND OBJECTS : 

2. The aims and the objects of the Society are to promote, organise 
and co-ordinate research m all branches of knowledge; and to collect and 
publish accurate data on all subjects relating to Gujarat and outlying areas. 
In achicvmg this, it has been careful to leave out the study on problems 
connected with hterature, religious life, and politics but has concentrated 
on the Scientific problems concerning the health, diet, physical fitness and 
mental health. It has taken up for study of Socio-economic as ucll as 
cultural and regional problems of the people by making regional studies 
It also encourages the study of history, culture and linguistics of Gujarat 
inclusive of Saurashtra and Kutch. While concentrating on regional studies, 
it believes strongly in the integration and progress of the Indian Nation 
as a whole and as an important unit in the world Research knows no 
limitation of space and region, except those imposed by liuman and 
monetary resources. 

3. The following is a brief outline of the various acti\iiies undertaken 
by the Society and its achievements since its inccpiion in 1936. These 
activities have been spread to various branches of knowledge and learning. 
This has been possible because of the co-operaiion and team work of 
the various sub-committccs appointed for the purpose. 
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I. fflSTORY, ARCHAEOLOGY AND CULTURE 

4. Some of the outstanding activities conducted by a special committee 
for this section are as follows : 

(a) The Celebration of the late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji Centenary in 
1937 was organised by this Society in Bombay and in other parts of Gujarat 
by (1) Special Commemoration Volume; (2) the erection of a bronze 
Statue and locating it in the Library of the Bombay University; (3) 
naming a street after the Great Scholar m Junagadh, the place where he 
was born, and in Bombay where he worked and died. 

(b) The first Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition in the Sabarmati Valley 
was orgamsed by this Society in 1941, under Dr. H. D. Sankalia with the 
co-operation of the late R B. K. N. Dikshit Brilliant and epoch-making 
results have been since achieved by them with the discovery of the extension 
of Indus Valley Culture and also with their work m Narmada Valley 

(c) Surveys of National Resources of Gujarat have been conducted from 
time to time and the following monographs have been already published. 
“Meteorology of Maha-Gajarat,” “Plant Life of Maha-Gujarat,” “Animal 
Life of Maha-Gujarat,” “Geological Evaluation of Maha-Gujarat,” ‘‘Statistical 
Abstract of Maha-Gujarat.” “Linguistic Limits of Maha-Gujarat,” “Race 
Elements m Cultural Gujarat,” “The Language of Maha-Gujarat ” “Botany 
of Dang District” and “Birds of Gujarat.” 

(d) The Centenary of Shn Jayakrishna Indraji, the Great Botanist was 
celebrated in 1948, m his memory a senes of Botanical Surveys m Gujarat 
includmg the Dang District have been undertaken, under the supervision 
of Dr R D Adatia. Two Volumes on Dang, and one on the Plants of 
Gujarat have been pubhshed 

As the statue from the University Library is not available in our New 
Building, a photograph of this scholar of International repute was unveiled 
in the New Building, Sanshodhan Sadan at Khar on Friday 23rd March 
1962 at the hands of Shn Sn Prakasha, Governor of Bombay. 

n. HEALTH RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

5 The society has been interested in the health problems of the community 
as a whole and a special committee consisting of eminent doctors of the city 
had been appointed right in the beginnmg of the Society. The activities of 
this committee have developed into the Present Health Research Institute 
which has been carrying on its activities at “Samshodhan Sadan,” the society’s 
building at Khar. Followmg is the outline of various activities of this committee. 

(a) Surveys of Health and Diet of Middle Class Famihes have been 
conducted m Bombay City in 1943, m Bombay suburbs in 1946, 48 and 52, m 
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Alimeciatjad in 1953 and in Baroda in 1954. Separate reports have been 
published for these surveys. 

(b) A Survey of incidence of disease in single room tenament in Kalba- 
devi area has been completed and reported in the Health number of the 
Journal of the Gujarat Research Society. 

(c) Health pamphlets in Gujarati on health, diet and certain diseases 
incorporating the results of research on each of the subjects have been 
published. Over 75,000 copies of these have been distributed free of cost 
through some Women’s orgamsatioiK and sold at very nominal cost to 
others. 

(d) Health Research Institae : The Society has recently arranged for 
rendering diagnostic and health services also. The first Free Family Health 
Centre was started by the Society m Bombay in Parckh House, New 
Queen’s Road with the co-opcration of Dr. J. G. Parekh in 1946. Another 
similar Health Centre was opened at Khar in 1947. This work was for 
some time suspended for want of adequate funds. However the activity was 
revived once again in 1960 and it has resulted into a Health Research 
Institute. The Umchera Laboratories have donated Rs. 3,000 for two years 
and other necessary laboratory equipments. The chief object of this Insti- 
tute is to provide a centre combmmg research and service for the promo- 

1 . 

tion of health and prevention of disease to those families who arc health 
conscious and get themselves registered under the scheme, irrespective of 
restrictions of commumty, caste, religion, language or colour. 

The Centre provides for giving the following services 

(i) A periodical health check-up of all the persons in registered families; 
(ii) Laboratory examination of blood, urine, sputum, stool etc. (lii) Pre-natal 
and Post-natal care of pregnant mothers; (iv) Healh examination, care and 
advice for the infant and children; (v) Free distribution of litamins, milk etc. 
(vi) Family plannmg advice; (vii) Instructions and education for 
maintenance of Health; (viii) Immunization service against diseases; (ix)Frcc 
services of an experienced medical social worker visiting at homes; (x) Research 
on different causes of sickness and their prevention. 

Over 250 families have been registered uptil now and the work is being 
carried out by a band of voluntary doctors with the help of the employed staff. 

(c) Besides these, other problems such as (i) Health of Gujarati children, 
(ii) Weight of Gujarati children at birth, (in) Post-natal studies of children 
and their mothers (iv) Health of Harijan families of Khar, etc. have been 
studied by the enthusiastic Workers of the Society, and results ha\c been 
published in the Journal* 
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(f) The Institute has recently undertaken a Socio-Health survey of a 
vjUage named NauUi Agnpada which is situated near the Institute. 
It IS proposed to survey about 250 families of the village and social, 
economical and health problems of the village will be studied. The work 

is earned on by an expert staff consisting of medical doctors and social 
Workers under the guidance of an expert committee 

(g) Physical Norms The Society has taken great interest in human 
growth To understand this and to establish standard norms of height, 
weight and chest-girth, two surveys have been conducted so far in the 
Bombay City itself. In the first survey heights, weights and chest - girths 
of 1,500 school-going chileren m the suburbs of Bombay were measured. 
The report of this survey has been published m 1957 In the second survey 
the heights, weights and chest-girths of over 15,000 school-gomg children 
had been studied. The report of this study has been pubhshed in the 
medical number of the Journal m the year 1960 These studies had been 
taken up as a part of National Biometric Plan prepared by Shri P. G. Shah. 


m. SOaO-ECONOMIC studies 

(a) Economic and Agricultural Surreys : Studies m this field of know- 
ledge have been canied out with interest and enthusiasm by the vanous 
workers of the Society and the publications in Gujarati on “Economic 
Life in a Gujarat Village” “ASocio- Economic Survey of Mehsana 
Distnct” and “ Rural Economy of Gujarat” have been well appreciated 

(b) Tribal Research Unit : On the death of Shn Thakkar Bapa, a Special 
Commemoration Volume was published and a fund was created for the Study 
of the Social, "Economic and Cultural hfe of the tribes of Gujarat. Dr. 
Majmudar of Lucknow was invited for the study of the Bhilsun 1943. A 
scholar Dr. T. B. Naik was given grant for some years for the study of Bhils 
and his thesis on Bhils was pubhshed by the Adivasi Seva Sangh of Delhi. 
A racial, serelogical and health survey of Maha-Gujarat entrusted to Dr. 
Majmudar was pubhshed in 1946. The work was further expanded and 
special Tribal Research Unit was estabhshed with the aid of the 
Government m January, 1955. A local study with the help of well equi- 
pped staff. Camera, a Tape-recorder, a Cine-camera and Anthoropometrical 
instruments, has been undertaken for the various tribes such as the Du- 
blas, the Naikas-Naikdas, the Gamits and the Dhankas. A book on Dublas 


of Gujarat and the other on ‘Naikas-Naikdas’ by Shri P. G Shah have 

already been published. The study of the Gamits and of Dhankas is 
under progress and will soon be completed 

TV. PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Psychological and Education Committee began its work in 1936, under 
the Presidentship of Shnmati Hansabehen Mehta and serveral research 
papers on education, testing etc. were pubhshed m 1941 and 1943. 
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> . A schemo> of^ the Psychological' Research Institute was framed by Shri 
P. G. Shah, the then President of the Society in July 1954 with the 
help of an advisory board. It started its work in July 1954, with four units, viz: 
<1) The Unit working on the Psychological tests of abilities and achievements 
of children and persons at each age level based on a large variety of 
properly selected samples; (2) A Vocational Guidance and Educational 
Guidance Unit for Pre-S S C. and S. S. C. students and for others; (3) A 
Juvenile Service Unit including a clinic for maladjusted and backward 

children; (4) A research training department • for students preparing for M. 
Ed. and Ph. D. degrees of Bombay University. 

(a) Test Construction Department of the Institute has been busy con- 
structing Psychological and Educational Tests of both ability and achievement, 
though the Society had shovm interest m Psychological tests as far back as 
1943 when an effort was made to prepare an Individual-Scale for measuring 
the intelligence of Gujarati-speaking children in the city of Bombay. 

' (1) Since 1954 the following tests have been ready : — 

1. A group tests for measuring intelHgeiicc of Gujarati children by 
Shri A. J. Joshi, 

t 

2. Vocabulary test by Dr. N. P. Dave, 

3. Reading and Comprehesion test by Dr. N. P. Dave, 

4. Arithmetic Ability test by Dr. N. P. Dave, 

5. Mechanical Comprehension Test, 

, 6 Abstract Reasoning test. 

The following tests arc under progress : — 

(1) Clerical Aptitutc test ; (2) Interest Inventory. 

(2) Tins unit has also prepared local norms for the city of Bombay for 
various foreign as well as Indian tests, some of which arc as follows : — 

1. D. A T. Abstract Reasoning tests, 

2. Minnessota Paper Form Board test, 

3. Dr. K G. Desafs Group test of intelligence. 

All these tests arc used with advantage by the Vocational Guidance 
Department of the Institute and other interested agendes. 

(3) Achievement tests : Tins is one of the biggest and most interesting 
activities of this Department at present The Government of India have 
sanctioned a special grant for three years under which this Department is 
construting and standardising Achievement Tests in Gujarati for all the 
subjects t-aught in Standards V, VI and VII based on the Syllabus prescribed 
by the Education Department of Bombay State. About 18 tests arc almost 
ready and a report embodying the results will be soon ready for submission 
to the Ministry of Education, Government of India, These tests form a part of 
reforms to be introduced in the present essay U*pc c'tatnination. 

(4) Testing Service Unit ; This dcp.-irtmcnt offers its services to schools 
to find out It ,Q$, an.d aptitude of ihcir children at a very nominal rate. It 
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is a matter of gratification that schools have started taking advantage of the 
service of this Unit. More than 2000 children have been tested by this 

unit uptil now. 

(b) Vocational Guidance Department : With a view to help students in 
the proper selection of a vocation and of suitable courses of study in the 
present days when this has become a great problem to both the students and 
their parents and guardians, this department was started in 1954. The guida- 
nce work of this department is appreciated both by the school authorities 
as well as the parents of children that take the advantage of this guidance 
service. The demand from schools as well as from individuals has been 
ever increasing and it has not been possible for the Institute to meet with 
this increasing demand due to the limited available finances for the depart- 
ment. By now, over 5,000 students have taken advantage of individual 
guidance and over 5,000 students have taken advantage of group guidance. 
The data thus collected will be useful for research purposes also. Research 
is being conducted in this department with the object of improving and 
standardising the tests and the methods used in vocational guidance. 

(c) The Child Guidance Clinic and Research Centre : The clinic form- 
ally opened in March 1956, is conducted with the help of an expert staff 
consisting of a Psychiatrist, a Psychiatric Social Worker and Psychologists, 
It IS well equipped with all the requirements for Play Therapy, Psychothe- 
rapy and group therapy etc. Children are submitted to Psychological testing 
before the guidance is imparted Visits to parents at home and to the 
school authorities at schools form a special feature of the clinic It has 
been recently expanded into a Research and Development Centre, and some 
research problems such as (1) “Role of over-protection m connection with 
the behaviour problems of children” (2) “Effect of Marital Disharmony on 
children and (3) An analysis of 25 case-Histories of normally intelhgent 
children with Detenoration in Academic Performance have been undertaken, 

the report of one such problem is published in the Psycological Number of 
the Journal in January 1962 

Following is a summary of work done by the cbnic since its beginning 
m 1956. ^ 


Year 

No of new cases 
admitted 

No. discharged 

Balance carried forward 
! to next year 

1956-57 

1958 

1959 i 

1 101 

74 

78 

70 

52 

98 

31 

53 

33 

1960 

1961 

fees 

47 

54 

started to meana 

57 

57 

es above Rs. 200 p m. 
23 

20 


Thus in all 354 cases have been admitted and 334 cases have been 
discharged after treatment, Through child, as the clinic works with the child’s 
total environment, parents and other members of the family have also perfectly 
taken the advantage of the clinic through individual group. Thus the clinic has 
catered its service to about 1000 to 1500 persons. Cases treated at the clinic 
have improved to a very great extent- Moreover periodical follow up to the 
cases treated also indicate that improvement is either maintained or increased, 

(d) Industrial Unit : This was a unit started by the Institute in 1959 in 
which tests are being constructed for measuring the Aptitudes of Supervisors 
which will ultimately help the managements in the selection of proper super-, 
visors. Norms for another test known as ‘Finger Dexterity Test’ are also 
being worked out An humble beginning has been made for both tlicsc 
tests in a factory in the Western suburb of Bombay. This unit had been 
assigned a project on “Labour-management relation in some six factories 
on the western suburbs of Bombay by the Research Programme Committee 
of the Planning Commission of Government of India. The project is 
completed and its report is submitted to the R. P. C. 

(c) Post - Graduate Teaching Department : The University of Bombay 
had reco^ised this Institute for guiding the post-graduate students in 
Education for M.Ed. and Ph. D degrees by research m June 1958 Dr. N. 
N. Shukla, Director of the Institute, whose services have been procured 
from the Baroda University and two honorary Directors. Dr, M. P. Vaidya 
and Dr. (Mrs.) M. R. Shah have been recognised as University Professors 
and guides for this purpose. 17 students are working for Ph. D. degree 
and 8 students have been working for M. Ed. by papers. Tlicy have been 
working on various research problems. 

The S. N. D. T. University has recogniscdthc same three teachers of 
the Institute for guiding the post-graduate research students preparing for 
M.Ed. degree. Dr, N. N. Shukla, Director of this Institute, was in\ited 
to deliver Lectures in Psychology to the M. A. class of the University. 

V. LIBRARY 

Library : The Society had started a small reference library right from 
the start, Tliis has been growing rapidly and it now contains modern 
books and journals on subjects like P.'jychology, Education. Test Constru- 
ction, Statistics, Vocational and Educational Guidance, Sociology, Anthro- 
pology and Guiarati Literature. A qualified librarian is in cliarge of 
this library. 

The Government of Gujarat Ims sanctioned a special grant of Rs, 10,000 
for books on Gujarat for the Library of the Society, This grant has added 
about 2000 books to the library. 
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VI. LABORATORIES 

(a) The Psychological Laboratory is well equipped with Psychological 
apparatus of importance and use A large variety of standard Psychological 
and Educational Tests useful for further experiments have been collected 
here. A qualified person is m charge of this laboratory. 

(b) Social Research Laboratory for the purpose of Social Research 
Unit now has (1) A set of Anthropometric instruments, (2) Movie Camera, 
(3) Camera, (4) Anthropometer, (5) Battery operated Tape-Recorder 

(c) Pathological Laboratory has been built up this year and is 
connected with the family Health Research Institute, started in the Society’s 
new building A trained person who examines urine, blood, sputum, stool, 
etc is in charge of this laboratory. 

Vn MUSEUM 

The Society’s museum has' made a very small beginning with (a) specimens 
of Herbana collected for the plants and seeds from different parts of 
Gujarat, (b) a few gold, silver and copper coins; (c) specimens of musical 
instruments, ornaments, dresses, images of tribal gods and goddesses and 
funeral and other artifacts pertaining to some of the tribes of Gujarat. 

An Honorary Curator, Miss Kirtida Contractor is in charge of the 
Museum. She has presented a photographic of the late Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji for which thanks arc due to her father. 

Vm AHMEDABAD 

Ahmedabad branch began functioning from 12th March 1961 and 
is progressing modestly and slowly 

The Ahmedabad Branch is extending its activities in health research 
by taking up problems like infant mortahty in Ahmedabad city and a 
linguistic study of Dialects 

(1) HEALTH RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

The Institute was started in Sankdi Shen, Manek Chowk. loccated m 
the central part of Ahmedabad city Now it has been shifted to Jhaveriwad, 
Ratanpole, which area is also of the same type The activities of the 
Institute are guided from time to time by the Medical Committee The 
members of the Medical Committee are 

Dr. T. B Patel, Director of Health & Medical Services, GoVt of 
Gujarat, who is also the Chairman of this Committee; Dr M D. 
Desai, Supt., V S Hospital, Ahmedabad, Dr Sumant M Shah, Consulting 
Physician, Gulabbai Hospital, Dr N H Desai, Hon Physician, Civil 
Hospital Ahmedabad; Dr M L Rawal, Prof, of Preventive & Social 
Medicme; Dr. V H. Thakore, Deputy Director of Pubhc Health Depart- 



ment, Govt, of Gujarat; Dr. Mrs. P. Verma, Deputy Director of Public 
Health, Maternity & Child Welfare Department; Dr. A. N, Bhatt, Jr, 
Lecturer, Preventive & Social Medicine, B. J Medical College, Ahmcdabad; 
Dr. C. I Jhala, Lecturer m Pathology, B. J. Medical College, Ahme- 
dabad, who is also Hon. Secretary of the committee since 1st Nov. 1961. 
Prof. K. K. Shastree is 'the Director looking after administrative aspect 
of the Institute 

This Institute was inaugurated on 23rd July, 1961 by Hon’ble 
Finance Minister Shri Moraijee Desai The inaugural function was held 
in the meeting hall of B D. College Exhibition giving the broad ideas 
of the activities of the Institute was held at the time of the inaugural 
function. 

This Institute was started with the ideal of the research activities 
and the services to be offered in the form of medical check up and advice 
in the prevention 

The Institute has undertaken mainly three research activities during 
its first year after inauguration. These were : 

1. Family health study programme, 

2. Dietary Surv^ey of 100 families registered by the Institute, 

3. Collection of data regarding the cases of mortality of children 
below 5 years of age in the city of Ahmedabad, during a penod 
of one year. 

We are happy to note that all this work is m full progress. 

We had approached the Central Government, and with their full co-op- 
cration we have started the family planning work accordingly from 1st 
September 1962. 


(2) LINGUISTIC DEPARTMENT 

During the year 1961-62 the department undertook ihc work of iransla* 
ting the Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, part III on Bhih Languages. 
Half of the work was finished at the end of March. 1962. It will be 
completed mlhc year 1962-63. Over and abo\c this work, the work of 
Linguistic Geography of the Gujarat State was undertaken. The first w'ork 
to be done is to prepare a linguistic map of the Gujarat State. Dr, T. N. 
Da\c, the then Director, pa\ed the primary work and according to fits 
plan Prof. K. K. Shastree, the Hod> director, secured an authentic 
map of the State published by the Gujarat Government and with its help 
a fresh map was prepared and was divided in lOS squaa's of 40 Kins. X 
40 Kms. each, in a scale of 1 cm. = 16 kms, noting more than 103 places 
of the »tatc to be utilised as centres of Linguistic Survey. 
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To carry out the work of noting different dialects of the state a 
questionare was also prepared 

(3) LIBRARY 

In the year of the Report 581 hooks worth Rs. 2016-75 were 
received from our Bombay-Head-Off ice and thus we have been able 
to estabhsh a library of rare Gujarati works which will be very useful for 
Ph D students, who would desire to work at our Ahmedabad Branch. 

If suitable funds will he secured, ours is the aim to establish a full- 
fledged uptodate reference library. 


(4) OUR REQUIREMENTS 

Work of both these departments are in progress We have approached to 
the Government of Gujarat and have all hopes to get suitable help. We 
request the generous mei chants and mill-owners of the City ot Ahmedbad 
to donate sufficient sums to fulfil our plans and to have an up to-date 
building in a free open area on the Elhs Bridge side For Ahmedabad this is 
not a big thing, and we have full trust in generous people of Ahmedabad. 

The following Research Schemes were m progress during the Silver 
Jubilee Year 1961-62. 


Scheme 

1. Evaluation of the Multi-purpose 
project at DharanipurJ 

2. Analytical study of changes m 
the cultural life of Gujarat with 
special reference to Dhanka Tribe 

3. Socio-economic study of the Waghns 
of Ahmedabad and Kaira district 

4 Construction and standardisation of 
achievement tests for children m 
secondary school-classes V to VII 


5. Intelligence Testing of Adivasi child- 
ren 

6. Physical growth, physical efficiency 
and intelligence Testing 


7. Problem of Jmcnilc Delinquency In 
Greater Bombay 


Du cat or 

Shn P G Shah 
Sbn P G Shah 


Shn P G, Shah 

Dr (Mrs) M R Shah 
Dr N N Shukla 


ShriP. G Shah 

Dr. (Mrs.) M. R. Shah 
Dr N N Shukla 


Dr (Miss) Hansa Sheth 
Dr. (Mrs,) M. R, Shah 


Staff 

Dr. B S Rege 

Dr B S. Rege 
Mrs Tara Goradia 

Shn S M Rawal 

Shn R. B Naik „ 

Miss P. R Adhvaryu 
Miss B V Ghaswala 
Mrs J K. Munshi 
Miss C K Mehta 

Shn R B. Naik 

In collaboration with 
Demographic Traming 
and Research Centre, 
Bombay 

Shn K G Dighe 
Shri C. T Kanan 



8. Hetith and Socioeconomic Survey Dr. B. B. Yodh 
of Nagri Agripada Village Shn P. G. Shah 

Prof. Dr, D. N. Pai 

9 Case studies in Industrial Relations - Dr. S. D. Punekar 

Dr. N.^N. Shukla 
Dr. D. T. Lakdawaia 
Shri P. G. Shah 

“ i 

10. Studies of Incentive Schemes and Dr. S. D. Punelmr 

Methods af Wage Payment in Stele-, Dr. D. T. Lakdavala 
cted Industries " 

^ a ^ I 

' t ' 

I 

I } t ' t 

I 

^ y , # I 

‘ ^ » t , 

j 

11. Linguistic study of the dialects’ of Prof. R. R. Shastrtb > ' 

Gujarat ^ , > 

12. Family Health Survey of selected Dr. C. I. Jhala I . 

fainihes in Ahmcdabad , Prof. M. L. Rawal 

^ t 

” ' i 

i 

,13 Dietary Survey of Selected families Dr. d. I. Jhala " ^ 
in Ahmedabad ' - 

' “■ • ' , . ' 

14 Psychological Research Institute— Dr. (Mrs)'M. R. Shah, 
Post-graduate Department ' Dr. M. P. Vaidya / 

Dr. N. N. ShokJa . 

15. Mortality Survey of children below Dr. C. I. Jhala 
5 years m Ahmcdabad City 

' t / 

< 

Its. Substitution of lime for cement in Shri IQ. ,M. Kantawala 
construction ^ ^ 

17. Study of Vegetable supply for the Prof. H. N. Pathak 
CJty of Ahmedabad 


Miss N. Bhatia 
Shri S.D. Krisbnan 

Dr. (Miss) Paradkar 
Dr. (Mrs.) S. B. Sirsat 
Miss V. C. Chfaaltrapati 

Shri Y. Ramaswamy 
SfariD. S.Parghi 
Shn M. G. Ashar 
, Shn R. Vishwanath 

Shri V, Ramaswamy 
Shn D S. Parghi 
Miss M. M. Kolhari 
.Mim V. P. Prabhu 
Shn B. G. Padbidri 
Shri N. S. Rangari 
Miss S. V. Saroant and 
, Miss^T. D’Souza 

■ Shri K. A. Bhawsar 

f ^ 

^Dr. 'A. N,’Bhatt> 

Dr. S. J. Shah 
Dr. M. 6. Mehta 
Miss Tcmbe < < 

Dr. A. N. Bhatt 
Shri B D. Mankad 
Miss Tcmbe- .. 

(9 PhD, and '20-M.Ed. 
students) 

. i 

Dr. A. N. Bhatt 
Miss Hansa Triwdi 
Shri B. K. MchU 

{Ad Hoc) 

(Ad Hoc)> 
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f THE PREVIOUS CONFERENCES OF RESEARCH WORKERS 

Whea the 4lli Confeicnlc of Research Workcr^, of Gujarat h being 
held in'con^ec^lon with ‘ the 'Silver* Jubilee Celcbiations, it is desirable to 
review, the work of the previous three Conferences. 


The First Conference, Bombay : 

i ,;TIie I^i^shConfcrence was held at Bombay on 16(h and 17th November, 
^H946 m .connection with the tenth anniversary' celebrations of the Founda- 
tioh^Of the Society at the Bombay Univcisjty Convocation Hall. Tlic 
Maharaja of Porbunder, Shn Nat war Singly i, inaugurated the proceedings 
at the request of the President Shn Harasidlibhai Divatia, the Vice 
President Shn'K. M. Munshi and ,Mr. Prnnlal Devkaran Nanjcc. 

, , Delegates bad come from outside, the most prominent of whom 
were Shnmati Vidyaben Nilkaiith, President of Gujarat Vernacular Society, 
AJimcdabad and Shn Ramsingh Rathod from Cutch. 

^ The meeting on the second day of the Conference was presided over 
by l3ewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhavcri On the side of History, Art 
and Archeology,/ the speakers -were Shn Durgashankar Shastree, Shn N. C. 
Mehta, Shrimati Vidyaben Ndkanth, Dr. I. J S. Taraporcwala, Shn R. G. 
Gyam, Shn P C. Divanji, Dr. H. D. Sankalia, Shn Amnt Vasant Pandya, 
G. Vyas and Shn Ramsingh Rathod. Dr. A R. Kalapesi discussed 
,t^^yeological^resources Prof. N. P Gandhi Dr. B. B. Yodli, Dr. Chamanlal 
Mehta Dr. !l. G Parekh, Shri P. G. Shah, Principal K. S. Vakil, Principal 
J. H. fnvedil DrrJivaraj 'Mehta, Mr. T. C. Kantawala, Sir Manilal Nanavati 
Mr. G. D. Daftari and Dr. D N. Majmudar discussed j and spoke on 
various topics; ^ J ‘■'T - i; , t. _,.r , 

An exhibition was held under the auspices of the Societi^: 'Dr. H. D. 
Sankaha exhibited the finds of the Pre-histroic man m Sabarmati Valley. 
Mr. A V. Pandya exhibited the Narmada Valley finds Mr. Sahm All's 
collection of Birds of Gujarat surveyed by him in 1945 on behalf of the 
Gujarat Research Society and over 100 photographs of racial health and variety 
explored by Dr. D. N. Majmudar were exhibited. Balanced Diet Exhibition 
wae also arranged by Mr. Chamanlal Mehta. 

The Committee for co-operation and co-ordination was appointed 
consisting of D. B. Knshnalal M. Jhaveri, Lady Vidyaben Nilkanth, Shn H. V. 
Divatia, Shn K. M. Munshi, Shn G. V. Mavalankar, Dr. B. R. Kalapesi, 
Dr. Maiyulal Majmudar and Shn P. G. Shah. The Conference dispersed 
after a tea party on the Umversity Garden Lawns. 
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The Second Conference, Ahraedabad : 

The Second Conference of Research Workers of Gujarat was held at Ahmc- 
dabad5bTi''24th)25th'^^ a6th JaTiuaryal953.'The full proceedings of the Con- 
fereW has been given in the JoumduOf the. Society for^October 1952 and 
Jahilaty 1953’ in 'about '130‘pages. .1 ‘ . .a- ' I/V ; jo, : , 

'The Cohferke'e ^as’op^d with a‘ welcome' address by the Mayor. Shri - 
Chinubhai Lalbhai followed by the inah^al''><addrcss'Lby’Shri .Kasturbhal 
Lalbhai. This was full bf ’practical suggestions in. various direction-historical, 
industrial and cultural, 

^'The Presldehtial a'ddress by Shri Vt, Divatia, by Dr. D. Wadia,llR.S. 
onHh^ roll ^ of -“Minerals in' NatidnaKRecbnstruction, by Dr rH. D. iSankalia, 
on Prehistory of Gujarat,' ‘by ^ Mr, P: G. Shah on Anthropology and human , 
relations,' by jDr.UChamanlal; Mehta on Human, Resources and Problems ,of 
health^iand' medical welfare, by Shri Bhailalbhai jPatehpn Problems of Road 
and 'Irrigation, andby.X)r.X>, T..LakdawaHa pn^peed of u^ban surveys ^ were ' 
alhp’rinted.and?^circula!ted j r,, 'w; •'•u , , - '< 

^ 'Public' lectures" by' P.- Patel on “Problems of Rural tFinance,” , 
by Dr D, N Wadia on “ Geological Resources of the Country ”, 'by , 
Shri S. R. Rao on “ Recent Discovery of Plated Pottery at Amrcli ” and by 
Dr, Santapan on “ Plants of Western Ghats” were well apprcc-atcd. 

' Thb' Conference was attended by 103 delegates , and 343 Registered visitors. 
Keen interest was ,revinced and several interesting discussions took place 
in sectional meetings. ’ ' 

Thc^ Conference passed Resolutions 'to tW" effect approving a Central 
Committee to secure co-operation and ’do-dfdinatibn of Research Work pursued ' 
by various research^ Institutions in Gujarat, another to prepare a plan for 
all round development ^ and progress' of Gujarat,’ and recommended a list of 
subjects for Research,'' 

Tbc Third Conference,' 'Baroda : * '■ " ' '' ' 


The Third Conference ofRcsearch Workers in Gnjarat was held at Baroda 
on 2nd and 3rd November 1957, under the auspices of the Gujarat University 
andthcMlS.Univcriity of Baroda The Yicc-Chdhccllor, Dr. Hansaben Mehta 
presided over thdi Conference, which was inaugurated by Dr K M. Munshi. 
Shri H. V.iDivalia, Vjcc-Clianccllor ; of Gujarat University and Shri BhaJr 
lalbhai Patel, the Vico-Chahdbllor of Vallabh Vidyapith, Anand. were present 
and took important part in the discussion. The Report of the Conference 
in Gujarati and English is_ given in the Journal "of Gujarat Research' 
Society for Janu.iry 1958 


^ The Conference was diwdcd into st\*cn sections with their separate 'Presi- 
dents, (1) Medicine and Public Health— Dr. B B, Yodh, (2) History; Archeology' 



& Culture— Shn P. C Divanji; (3) Econoraics and Agriculture & Planning- 
Dr. D. Ti Lakdawala; (4) Education and Psychology-Dr. L. G. Bhatt; (5) 
Sociology and Social Welfare-Dr. J. P Desai; (6) Industnal Rcscarch-Shri 
B Joshi; (7) Fine Arts -Dr. M. B. Bhatt. The addresses of the seven 
sectiohkNvere read before the open Conference. 

About sixty papers were discussed m Five Sections which met in separate 
rooms. 

Popular lectures were given (1) by Dr. K. M Munshi on Gujaratnu 
hadtar, (Planning for Gujarat), (2) by Dr. R. D. Desai on Chemistry and 
Humamty, (3) by Dr. V. G. Naik on Past and Future of University. 

. The Plenary Session at the end was well attended. All the Sectional 
Presidents gave an account of the proceedings m these sections. As there 
was a umversal desire to continue the work of the Conference, a permanent 
Committee of 15 members was appointed with a Sub-Committee of the 
Vice-Chancellors' of the three Universities' with Mr. P. G. Shah and 
Dr. C. S. Patel as Convenors. 


Designation 

President : 

Vice 'Presidents 


The Office - bearers of the Society for the 

Name 

Shri P. G Shah 
Prof. C. N. Vakil 
* 

Shri H. V. ■pivatia 
Shn K. M. Munshi 
Shri R G. ^Saraiya 

J- 't' ^ ► 

e 

' ^ '■ Bhri Br B. Yodh 

f r ^ - 

^ Shri^M B. Nanavati 

' ' r , ~ 

" \ » 

^ r- - 

Hon Gen ’Secretary:" dV D. T Lakdawala 

“ - - »■ ^ 

^ ' J 

r ^ 

Hon -Jt^ Secretary : ,Dr. C H Shah 

Hon treasurer-: ,,Dr A. S Kalapes. 

Hon Jt Treasurer' , sHri B. D ' Randerr 


current year arc as follows : 


Occupation 

Retired Accountant Genwid 
Retired professor of 
Economics 

Rtd. High Court Judge 
Ex - Governor 
Chairman of State Transport 
Service 


Medical Consultant 
Ex - Deputy Governor, 
Reserve Bank of India 

Professor of Economics, 
Umversity of Bombay 


' B^^nder of Economics, 
Umversity of Bombay 


Professor of Geology 
Rtd Accounts Officer of 
Accountant Gencrd Office^ 
Bombay 
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LIST OF MEMBEKS OF THE GUJARAT RESEARCH SOCIETY 

‘ i 

PATRON-MEMBER 

Shri Pratapsitighji .Gaekwar of Baroda 

VICE-PATRON-MEMBER 
Shri Aravindbhai N. Mafatlal 
Altamont Road, Bombay-26 

* »t 

COUNCIL OF MANAGEMENT MEMBERS 


Shri H. V. Divatia, 

26, *A’ Ridge Road, 

Bombay-6. 

Shri G. L. Mehta, ’ ' 

1. C. I. C. 1. Bdlg, 

Dinshaw Wacha Road, 

I I 

Bombay 1. 

Shn Mahendra C. Paril^, 

“ Pantosh,” 

Opp. French Bridge, 

Bombay 7. 

Pr. M. P. Vaidya, 

Gurukul High School, 

Ghatkopar, Bombay 39. 

Dr. A. S. Kalapdsi, 

Allen Chambers, Hornby Road, 
Apollo Reclamation, ' . 
Bombay. 

Shri K. M. Munshi, 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

Bombay 7. 

DONOR 

Sheth Bhogilul Lahcrchand, 

Shri Ram Mills, 

Ferguson Road, 

Bombay-1 3. 

Amrittal Hargovandas, 

Behind Town Hall, 

Ellis Bridge, 

Ahmedabad-^. 


Dr. C. H. Shah, 

Department of Economics, 
University of Bombay, 
Bombay 1. 

Shri R. G. Saraiya, 

I s 

85, Napean Sea Road, 
Bombay 6. 

Shn J. K Trivedi, 

30-40, Champa Cross Lane, 
Vithalvadi, 

Bombay 2. 

Shri M. B. Navavali, 

** Leena, 

Juhu, Bombay-54. 

Shn T. C. Kanlawala, 

“ Vasant, ” 9th Road, Khat, 
Bombay-52. 

Shri B. D. Randcri, 

Laxmi Bhuvan, 

Near RIy, Station, 

Khar, Bombay-42. 

MEMBERS 

Shri Y. J. Shah, 

Currim Bhoy Manor, 

B. Desai Road, 

Bombay-26. 

Shri Rantil.il Nathnlal, 

Near Sarda Mandir, 

Ellis Bridge, 

Ahmcdabad*6. 
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Dr, C. A. Mehta, 

Maheshwan Mansion, 

Napean Sea Road, , 

Bombay-6, 

Shri Y. G, Patel, 

Sarojini Naidu Road, 

Santa Cruz, 

Bombay--54. 

Sheth Chatrabliuj Gordhandas, 
Warden Road, Bombay., 

Shn Natwarshmghji, 

The Maharaja Saheb of Porbandar, 
Savoy Hotel, 

Ootacamund 

The Trustee, 

Shn H. P. Trust, 

Hanbhaktfs Pole, 

Sankdi Sheri, 

Ahmedabad-1., 

Shri M. P. Shah, 

Bhashkar Bhuwan, 

Lammgton Road, 

Bombay-7. 

Sheth Arvindkumar Mafatlal, 
Mafatlal House, ^ 

vr- "A ' t 

Bombay- 1., , ^ . 

Shn V. H. Mazarat, 

Peoples’ Bldg., 3rd Floor, 

Sir. P. M. Road, 

Bombay-1 

Shn Meghji Pethraj Shah, 

Maugh’s Bldg , 

Sprott Road, 

Bombay-7. 

LIFE 

Prof J. J. Anjaria, ' - 

Planning Commission, 

Rastrapati Bhavan, 

New Delhi 1. 


Shri Mohanlal P. Shah, 

C/o, Allied Construction Works Lrd, 
24-B Hamam Street, Bombay, 1 

Shri Chatrabhuj Narsee, 

Golden Tobacco Co, Ltd,, 

Vile Parle, Bombay-24, 

Shri R. G. Saraiya, 

85, Napean Sea Road, 

Bombay-6. 

Sheth Chopnilal Girdharlal, 

Yusuf Building, 

Churchgate Street, 

Bombay-1. ; 

Shri K J. Somaiya, . - 

Fazalbhoy Bldg , 

M. G. Road, 

Bombay- 1. 

Sheth Rasiklal Jivanlal, 

Chinal, , ^ 

Mount Pleasant,' ‘ 

Marzaban Road, 

Andheri, Bombay-41. 

Sheth Kasturbhai Lalbhai, 

Pankore Naka, 

Ahmedabad. > » i 

Sheth Navnitlal Sakarlal, 

Sarangpur Cotton Mills,' 
Ahmedabad'. - 

t 

Shn A. V. Mody, ,7 , 

47 A, Jasawala Court, 

Bhulabhai Desai Road, 

Bombay 26. ' 

Lady Premlila Thackersey, ^ " 
Damodar Bhuvan, 

Bhuiab&ai Desai Road, 
Bombay-26. 

MEMBERS - 

^ Shn Prabhashanker R. Bhatt, ' 
Ramchandra Mansion, 

Sandhurst Roadr^" ' 

Bombay 4. “ ^ 



Shri Chinubhai Chimanbhai, 
Pankore Naka, 

Ahmedabad. 

Shn C. J. Chmai, 

Jivan Vihar, 

72, Marine Drive, Bombay 1. 

Shn Manilal Dahyabhai Dcsai, 
Anup Kunj, 

369, Vithalbhai Road, 

Khar, Bombay 52 

Dr. S. V. Desai, 

Jaya Cottage, 

Manchhubhai Road, 

Malad (B S. D). 

His Highness the Maharaj Saheb 

of Dhrangadhra State, 
Dhrangadhra. 

Dr. K, T. Gajjar, 

Pherozshah Meh'ta Road,. 

Bombay 1. 

Shn R. M. Gandhi, 

Teju Kaya Building, 

Chinch Bunder Road, 

Bombay 9. 

Shri Gokuldas Handas, 

53, Mint Road, Bombay 1. 

Smt* Kainlavati D. Kolhari, 

Sea View, 57, Worli Estate, 
Bombay-18. 

Dr. V. V. Karaat, 

Save's House, 

Near Majestic Cinema, 

Bombay-4. 

Sheth Dharamsey M. Khatau, 
l.axmi Building, 

Ballard Estate, 

Bombay-1, 

All Mahimcd Macklai, 

69, B. Desai Road, 

Bomboy 26. 


Sir R. P. Masani, 

Mody Mansion, 

Menewether Road, 

Apollo Bunder, 

Bombay- 1. 

Shri Bhagwandas C. Mehta, 

Ridge Road, 

Bombay-6. 

Shn Chimanlal B. Mehta, 

Yusuf Building, 

Churchgate Street, 

Bombay-1. 

Smt. Hansabehen Mehta, 

Shahibag, 

Ahmedabad-4. 

Hon’ble Dr. Jivrajbhai N. Mehta, 
Chief Mimster, Gujarat State, 
Sachivalaya, Ahmedabad. 

Shn K. B. Mehta, 

Deputy Manager, 

Scmdia Steam Navigation, 

33, Calcutta. 

Shn C. H. Sanghvi, 

Building Contractor, 

Charter Shringi Road, 

Poona-4. 

Shn V. J. Mehta, 

Lalubhai Park, 

Andheri, 

Bombay-58. 

Raj Ratna P. G. Mehta, 

166, Kika Street, 

Bombay-4, 

Shri K. V. Merchant, 

Natvar Nagar, 

Jogeshwan, 

Bombay-61. 

Shri Harshraj J. Mehta, 

C/o Bank of Baroda, 

Apollo Street, 

Bombay-l. 
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Sheth Pratapsinli Mathurdas, 
9, Wallace Street, 

Bombay- 1. 

Shn Shantikumar N. Morarjec, 
Scmdia House, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay-1. 

Sbri G. G Muktliavar, 

Ubsa Nivas, 

Kelapith, Surat. 

Shn Chandulal Mohanlal, 

68, Napean Sea Road, 
Bombay-6 

Shri R M Nanavati, 

Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 

Apollo Street, 

Bombay-1. 

His Highness Maharaja Saheb, 

Navanagar State, 

Jamnagar. 

Shn C. H. Bhatt, 

Shakutala, 

Kharivav, Baroda. 

Shn M. T Vyas, 

The primpal, 

New Era High School, 

17th Huges Road, 

Bombay-7. 

Shn Chandulal C. Parikh, 

40-C, Ridge Road, 

Bombay-6 

Shn H. B Pankh, 

17, Siddha Villa, 

Narsmg Lane, 

Malad, Bombay-63. 

Shn M.'M Pankh, 

Manek Chowk, 

Ahmedabad. 

Shn B, S. Patel, 

3, Turner Road, 

Bandra, Bombay-50. 


Dr. M. S. Patel, 

Station Road, 

Santacruz, 

Bombay. 

Shri N. K. Petigara, 

21, Pall Hill, Bandra, 
Bombay-50. 

Shn Ambalal Sarabhai, 

The Retreat, 

Shahibag, 

Ahmcdabad-4. 

Shn Hiralal B Shah, 

Daya Mandir, 

123-125, Mumbadevi Road, 
Bombay-2 

Dr. Mangaldas J. Shah, 
Dreamlands, 

New Queen’s Road, 

Bombay-4. 

Shn N. T. Shah, 

Union Bank Building, 

Bombay-1. 

Shn K. P. Shah, 

70, Tulsi Vihar, 

Marine Dnve, 

Bombay- 1. 

Shn A. H. Shethi 
Paradise, •* ^ ‘ 

Baroda. ■ ' 

Shn. J. B. Shukla," 

C/o. ICilachand Devchand ^ Co., 
Apollo Street, Bombay-1. ' 

Shn Manu Subedar, . 

Liberty House, 

Manne Dnve, Bombay-1. 

I^dy Tata Kavajbai R. 

Tata House, 

Hornby Road, . . 

Bombay-1, 
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. M. Tnvedi, 

I^lanning Commission, 

New Delhi. 

Prm. K. S. Vakil, 

Opp. Andheri Garage,] 

Ghodbunder Rbad, 

Andheri, Bombay-58. 

Dr. T. P. Vyas, 

8, Juhu Road, 

Santa Cruz, 

Bombay-54. 

Dr."D. N. Wadia, 

rf-.. •• 

10, Kmg^ George Avenue, , 

New Delhi. 

Dr. B. B* Yodh, 

Raval Budding, 

Lamington Road, 

Bombay-7. 

Shri Manubhai Matubhai, 

Anand Bhuvan, 

Bajaj Road, 

Bombay-24, 

Shri Subodhchandra P. 

Opp. Maskati Market, 

P. B. No. 1014, 

Ahmedabad. 

His Highness The Thakore* Sahcb 
Shri Pradyumnasihji,' Rajkot. 

Shri C. J. Shah, 

Churchgatc House, 

30-32, Churchagatc Street, 

Bombay-1. 

Shri Nandlal Balubhai Bhagat, 

M/s. Structural Engineering WorksLtd., 
Manckji Wadia Budding, 

6th Floor, M, G. Road, Bombay-1. 

Shri M. M. Mistry, 

Jagdish Bhuvan,' 

Jain Society, Navmi. 


Shri GirdharlaFAmritlal, 
Krishan Kinj, 

Manne Drive, 

Bombay-1. 

Sheth Shantilal Mandal, 

27-28, Dalmia Budding, 

Lady Hardinge Road, 

Mahim, Bombay-16. 

Shn Chandrakant Motilal, 

Bipm Vila, 

Dasha Porwad Society, 

Near Paldi, Ellis Bridge, 
Ahmedabad-6. 

The Principal, 

Shn Amulakh Amichand 
B. V. Vidyalaya, 

76-A, Sewn, Wadala-Road, 
Bombay-19. 

Shn O. H, Gheewala, 

Fair Lawn, 

Queen’s Road, 

Bombay- 1. 

Shri Vaikunth B. Shastree, 
Sagrampura, 

Kala Mehta Street, Surat. 

Prof. K. H. Kamdar, 

Pratap Gunj, Baroda-2. 

•Shri B B. Shah, 

,9, Asha Mahal, 

Navroji Road, Bombay-26. 

Shn J. M. Shah, 

Hanbhakti’s Pole, 

Sankdi Sheri, Ahraedabad-1, 

Dr. Sumant M. Shah, 
Panchavati, Umang, 

Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad -6. 

Shri Ramcshbhai Masturlal, 

C/o. Masturlal Chujiilal &Co., 
93, Apollo Street, 

Bombay-1, 
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§ki G. G. Marfatia, 

lltli Road, 

Bombay-52. 

Sim Jayantilal Patwa, 

Patwa Prmtmg Press, 

Mandvi Road, Baroda. 

Ski Pi ’G. Maralankar, 

Pragati, 

15, Maharashtra Society, 

Ahmedabad 6. 

Dr. N. S. Vahia, 

258, Annie Besant Road, Bombay-18. 

Shn P. I. Pandya, 

Plot No. 450-B, 

14th Road, Bombay-52 

Dr. V. R. Shah, 

183, Caddie Road, 

Mahim, Bombay. 

Dr. R. M. Vadhelvala, 

22, Apollo Street, 

Fort, Bombay-1. 

Shri K. M Puramk, 

101, Indra Bhuvan, 

Walkeshwar Road, 

Bombay-6. 

Smt. V. G Shah, 

Lalit Kunj, 

11th Road, 

Khar, Bombay-52. 

ORDINARY 

Shri Jayachandbhai Kevaldas, 

164, Patasa’s Pole, 

Ahmedabad-1. 

Sutaria Kamalaben Ratanchand, 

33, Jam Society, Elhs Bndge, 
Ahmedabad-6. 

Naik Y. G. 

Prmcipal, Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad-6. 


Prof. C. N. Valdl> 

24,Kalpana, 

96, Marine Drive, 

Bombay. 2 

Principal, 

Gokahbai P. P. H. School, 

Dadabhai Road, 

Vile Parle (West), 

Bombay-46. 

Sheth Tulsidas Kilachand, 

Kilachand Devchand & Co., 

Apollo Street, Bombay-1. 

Shri Murlidhar Poptlal Nagan, 

“ Nagarl Bhuvan, ” Pntamnagar’s 
Dhal, Ellis Bndge, Ahmedabad-7. 

Shn Jashvant Babubhai Mehta, 
1877, Pada Pole, Gandhi Road, 
Ahmcdabad-1. 

Shn Labtkumar R. Fozdar, 

Shn Kunj, Navrangpura, 
Ahmedabad-9. 

Gujarat Pharmaceutical & 

Chemical Works, 

Near Chamunda Mata, Asarwa, 
Ahmedabad-1 1. 

Shn Gauttambhai S Fozdar, 

Vaid Bhuvan, Brahman Mitra 

Mandal Society, Ellis Bridge, 
Ahmedabad. 6. 

MEMBERS 

Shn Pankaj R. Sheth, 

817, Tankshal, Kalupur, 

Ahmedabad. 

Shn Bhailal Hanlal Gosalia, 

5, Laxmmarayan Society, Navarang- 
pura, Ahmedabad-9. 

Ruby Laboratones^ 

1, Jai Hmd Society. 

Ahmedabad. 
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Shah Dhirajlal Dhanjibhai, 

Madalpur, Ellis Bridge, 

Ahmcdabad-6, ' 

Chandavarkar Pushker Prabhashankcr, 
Arts College, Cambay. 

Shri Ravishanker M. Raval, 
Chitrakut, 

Brahman Mitra Madal Society, 

Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad-6. 

Shri Vinod K. Parikh, 

7-B, Saraswati Society, 

Sarkhej Road, 

Ahmedabad-7. 

Shn Chmubhai Amritlal Jhavcn, 

1, Mann, Kalyan Society, Ell;is Bridge, 
Ahmedabad-6. 

Shri Dinkcfbhai V. Trivedi, 

M/s. New Order Book Co., 

Ellis Bridge, 

Ahmedabad-6. 

Shn H. M. Dcsai, 

Puspa Yatika, 

12th Road, Khar, 

Bombay 52. 

Shri Girdharlal D. 

Ambavadi, Ellis Bndgc, 

Ahmcdabad 6, 

Shri K C. Pandya, 

24, B Han u man Street, 

Bombay I. 

Shri A. M Munsfai, 

9th & 10th Road. 

Khar, Bombay 52. 

Prin, Shri Rajani Parckh 
College, Cambay. 

Shri Chandulal Mohanlal, 

69, Napean Sea Road, 

Boinhay-6. 

Smt. Sumatiben Morarji, 

Scindia Home. 

Dougall Rond, Bomba>-l.] 


Shri V. A. Sarabhai, 
Chidambaran, 

Usmanpur, 

Ahmedabad 13. 

Dr. S. C. Sheth, 

Ghodbundar Road, 

Santacruz, Bombay-23. 

Rao Bahadur B. J. C, Shastree, 
Sagarampura, 

Surat. 

Shri R. S. Bhatt, 

Ewart House, 4th Floor, 

Bruce Street, Bombay. 

Dr. Arvindbhai Shah, 

Laht Villa, 

Mohghibhai Road, 

Vile Parle, 

Bombay 24. 

Shri P. V. Mehta. 

Calico Industrial Engineers, 
Andhcri, Bombay-41. 

Shri P. V. Gandhi, 

Devkaran Nanjcc 
Banking Co. Ltd., 

Fort, Bombay-1. 

Shri H. A. Desai, 

Kalpana, 

lllh Road, Bombay-52. 

Shri J. J. Ashar, 

78, Napean Sea Road, 
Bombay-6. 

Prin. J. D. Dcsai, 

G. T, High School, 

Kalbadcvi, Bombay 2. 

Shri Vir^i Dhanji Porccha, 
Share Broker, 

19, Stock Exchange 
Building, Apollo Street, 
Bombay-1. - J 
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Shri C. K. Marfatia, - 
10, Sleator Road, 

A/39, Ganesh Prasad, 

Bombay-7 . 

Shri R. K. Marfatia, 

26, Walkeshwar Road, 

Bombay-6. 

Smt. S. R. Patadia, 

Vmod Kunj, 

Telang Road, 

G. I. P. Matuanga, 

Bombay-19. 

Shn M. M, Modi, 

Gmdhar Niwas, 

Raopura, Baroda. 

Shri N P Dave, 

Prin. M. A High School, 

Andheri, Bombay-41. 

Shri A. V Pandya, 

Director, Institute of .Archeology, 
Vallabh Vidya Nagar, Anand. 

Shn K. P Shah, 

14, Rekha Kunj, 

Matunga, Bombay-19. ' 

Shn S C Banker, 

Scindia House, 

Doogall Road, 

Ballard Estate, Bombay-1 

Shn H L Chandarana, 

Post Box 649, 

Nairobi, Kenya. 

Shn Bhaskar R Shibad, 

Motor House, Ltd., 

13, Hughes Road, Bombay-7. 

Dr K S. Vakil, 

8, Podar Block, Podar St , 

Santa Cruz, Bombay-23. 


Shri B. H. Yajnik, 

Popla Pole, Nagarwada, 

Nadiad (Dist. Kaira) 

Shri A. C. Fozdar, . - 

Vinod Villa, 11th Road, 

Khar, Bombay-52. 

Dr. J. C. Marfatia, 

Jaya Mahal, French Bndge, 
Bombay-7. 

Dr. K. M. Shah, 

Shn Niwas, 

Sardar Patel Road, 

Bombay-4. 

Shri Bhanubhai L. Desai, 

Dilkhushi, 3, Cross Road, 
Poona-1 . 

Shn R. B. Lotwala, 

Ram Bag, 

Lam Road, Dhovah, 

Nasik. 

Shn G. V. Acharya, 

Harsad Sandan, 

Ganeshfah, 

Junagadh. 

Dr Chamanlal M. Mehta, 
Mehta Block, 

2nd Dadiseth Road, 

Bombay-7. 

Rao Saheb G D. Mehta, 
Visnagar. 

Shn H. M. Patel, 

Vallabh Vidya Nagar, 

Anand, Dist Kaira. 

Shn Ochhavlal G Shah, 

Vakil Buildmg, 

Khadia, Char Rasta, 
Ahmedabad. 

Dr. P. M Sanghvi, 

Sir Harkishandas N. Hospital, 
Prathana Samaj, 

Bombay-4, _ 
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Dr. D. D. Vora, 

Sion General Hospital, 

Sion. ( ' 

Shri A. K. Trivedi, ' 

Principal, Garda College, 

Navsan. 

Shri Kishorlal Premchand, 

“ Pamorama, *’ 

203, Walkeshwar'Road, 

Bombay-6. 

Shri Nandlal Chhaganlal, 

I 

Cam a Chambers, 

23, Medows Street, 

Bombay-1. 

Dr. V. V. Shah, 

Chowpatty Chambers, 

Sandhurst Road, 

Bombay-1. 

Shri Arvindkumar >Kilachand, 
Bharatex Private ‘Ltd , 

1st Floor, Mafatlal House, ’ 

' •> % I 

Backbay Reclamation, 

Bombay. 

Dr. S. C. Upadhyaya, 

Victoria & Albert Museum, 

Byculla, 

Bombay-8 

Dr. R. T Ra>val, ,, 

Shcth Nahalchand L. ,High School, 

Ghodbundar Road, 

Malad, Bombay Suburb. 

Shri D. D. Banker, 

1st Floor, 

45, Chowpatty Road, 

Bombay-?. 

Shri T. B Naik, 

Govt, Teachers Training College, 
Ujjain (M P.) 

Dr. B N. Desai. 

173, Ghodbunder Road, 

Vile Parle (West), 

Bombay-24. 


Shri N. A. Yagnik, 

Tejpal House, 

Bomanji Pett Road, - 

P. O. Cumbala Hill, 

Bombay-26. 

Shri D D^ Kapadia, 

6, Staunton Road, 

Poona-1 . 

Dr. J. D. Pathak,,^ 

Medical College, 

Baroda. 

t 

Shri H. M Desai, 

Retd. Principal, 

Agricultural iCollegej 
Desaj’s Pole, 

Matar (Dist Kaira) < 

Shri H. T. Bhatt, 

i 

Kastur Niwas No. d, > 

French Bridge, 

Bombay-?. 

Shri Chunilal P Bhatt, 

C/o Jcewanlal Ltd. 

Liberty Bldg, Marine Line, 

P. O. No. 562, 

Bombay-2 

Shri B R Patel, 

Managing Director, 

State Bank ‘Of India, 

Bombay-1. 

Shri B, K. Shah, 

New Indian Assurance Co. 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Bombay- 1. 

Shri K J. Chitaha, 

Member of the Servants of India 
Society, 

Poona-4. 

Shri C. J. Sui.iria, 

Jogidas Vithal Pole, 

Baroda. 
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Shri K. M. Bhujpuria, 

Prcsid-Ciit 

Indian Grain Dealers’ Federation, 
84/86, Dr. Maheshwari Road, 
Bombay-9. 

Sbn H. C. Shetb, 

Mabatma Gandhi Road, 

Dahod (Panchmahals) 

Shn Haridas Gopaldas, 

30, Pall Hill, Bandra, 

Bombay-50. 

Shn Ratilal V. Shah, 

Makan Kuva, 

Godhra. 

Shri Jasubhai H. Patel, 

Hanuman Bag, Narasmgh Gab, 
Ghodbandar Road, 

Malad (B, S. D.) 

Shn S. P. Godrej, 

Messrs. Godrej I. Boyce 
Mfg. Co. Ltd, 

Lalbag Parel, 

Bombay-21, 

Shri T. D. Kansara, ^ 

Manager, Bank of India, 
Bombay-1. 

Dr. N. N. Shukla, 

35/36, Pannalal Terraces, 
Bombay-7. 

Shn XJmedbhai Avrani, 

Pnn Janata College, 

Trapaj Bungalow, 

Go^lwad. 

Shn P M. Bhatt, 

Ram Mansion, 

Tejpal Road, 

Andhen, Bombay-7. 

Shn B. K. Chhaya, 

Bank of India, 

Bombay-1. 

Shn R M. Shah, 

Shraddhajah, 

Sarohmi Road, 

Santa Cniz, 

Bombay-54. 


Kumari Kirtida Y. Contractcr, 

“ Swasraya, ” Paliram Hill# 
Ghodbundar Road, 

Andheri, Bombay 41. 

Dr. J. F. Bulsara, 

81, Wodehouse Road, 

Bombay 5. 

Dr. F. P. Antia, 

Cement House, 

121, Queen’s Road, 

Bombay-1. 

Shri H. H. Vaharia, 

213, Samuel Street, 

Vadgadi, Bombay-3. 

Shri G B. Soparker, 

Suman Vihar, 

8-1 1th Road, Khar, 

Bombay-52. ' 

Shri Y. A. Fazalbhoy, 

Grosvenor House, 

Pedder Road, Bombay-26. 

Shri S. M. Kapadia, 

Krishan Villa, Dadabhai Road, 
Santa Cruz West, 

Bombay-54. 

Dr. V. N. Bagadia, 

18-253, Chiman Niwas, 

Sion ^st, Bombay 22. 

Shn Indulal Hiralal Shah, 

Laht Kunj, Sarojini Road, 

Santa Cruz, Bombay-54. 

Shin R. T Mehta, 

8th Road, IChar, 

Bombay 52. 

Dr. M L. Rawal, 

C/o. Gujarat Research Society, 
Ahmedabad. 

Shn Jashbhai Jhavenbhai Patel, 
Gandhiji Road, 

Opp. Rly. Station, Santa Cruz, 
Bombay 54 

Dr R T Rawal, 

New Bpildmg, 

Misqintta Compound, 

Bhagal Singh Road, 

Vile Parle (West), ' 

Bombay-56. 
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13. Shri P. C. Divanji 24. Shri H. M. Tnvcdi 
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vT. H. riai-r&n 

j 

aid H=2Utt Rii’i'll'llltSid 

V ^*31(A [iq?l 

yOildl -HlMHfd q. fi^fiMldl ^H'^l^d- 

M )iim R 6 ,l^l<{l ^if ^dl ^ ^lN^'^^K'^ ^l. •?ll^ 

* PlHH^i ^cO. 

^Hl =y<Hl^ »l ^R'^iUd^ dttl=Q (iftHl ^cft 5 hPI H*d(Adl yi'fclR»3i^ ‘Hjf 
5Hl^«i* ^ 4 . Sll. ci. ^Rl-q ^*ql liMl aq^ 

^IMd^ia ^l. M§"dl m\. * IdMRit df^l(d ’ dl ^Ui 

<HPHl ^Idq^qidl S^lf .diq y'^lMddl Rim cl^Hl 

Qifia<diq?(l qq'^Q 6 ). 

an^l 

R. 5>11 di^Adl (3^^l yq*" ^ii-^iaJlmi «tdi 

qdRqi, <=-Hq(^sid mi i^qi, a>i a>i^ (di^- 

di y.’^?ii-Q Ri’^cii yq'* Rq^R dnKl dcndd qqici 2 i 

h\^ ^Utlfild h\<[. ^ ;>^l SHI Mm ^J^qR dl^ %l^Mia>l 

yiRcH dlfdi S^qd 2H^ ^iviiqiojrQ :^*y^ ^ t|^iqcll M^dl 1^ 

Ri^qi ^iqdi<{l 31^ ^ Ruijf, ^dMqnsjdi (norms) dMi 

dldfoi qdlfdi M^'l v>4iri Vffrt 'H\\Q\h 

ano^ld ^I'^ldl yi>^fd5f Ml^Rli M^l^l 

aH<^m (§M^ld 5l anPl i^v? ;HRd 5i<V»lcldi WR- 

t&m, d>^R an^l Oimidl 5H<>qid^ (sdVd q|i 

^8tHVSt tddiqdl 5l QlRcllq M^dKl ^iUdidl Mdfd^l ^dM =Q^ 
•vdddidl a>li ^nfd d^tddl Slid d<l^ d'd'A <1^ dR dld<\q =d^ 
JiHifqi h\\f ^di =yiMqi^ dtiiHd^ qdid ^ liW dlfdci- 

dRl d’^ ^Rl. 

3. A 4 r 3 sdi qdlddl dW c«R?(l ^\ d'^lSl <;? RR^ MtfdSll 

6in c#-n Sidi ^ Aiv? MiRd n’cT Hdl <fR h*(%m 

sHiqqidi =^R 4id RRu qii'di^iidi w,R5(l 

5 Ht > 5 iiq dqR 3151=4 Si $ Si 35 =(t r> ^ddfdRSii 

snqiqdqiq (dditfl easin') ^cin qi^iiiRni 5>R 5>jRPsj>-d 


1. shH 

)S. SHI m'i siM ■>Hi« yPifctSi aisiiM ^^c-^4 RRi^a 

5^1 ^ ; 

(5H) 5Hi 

il. *l4f 319^11 ^Rc-d ^Icllo-^l §l!Vqqi^ «ITOI i=(l 

<^aX =yi‘^ {\) ?.mh (R.) yt^iW 5i*2ii^MRii 

SImKI d^lR ( 3 ) CV<-^ §trf' 

Sl^dl «V«-^R2iW -IS^Jfrll CtHi ilRi h^' 5H^l 

^^icl 21^1 ^ R^lld «i25Ml ‘IR ^I'H'Hl^, =^11 51^ 

inV. 


( 5 Hl) Rrl^ 5 )ii ^y^oid :ilciyi^l|;i '^. Sid, ClRlddl =M^'- 

iR?a Jl. RAUfcAMl'd ^I’-nR^dl^ 

Ei^v'Rld-Hl^rcl^lRl^f =il-^lHd 31H" vHli^lcd ^V^fddl RrcIIR«{1 

raR 5h^ qcoi Sid^i raR 5i^a^ ^<VR<1 

^li^clT MR<3im 5 hi :(1^ iiiM ^^.l 


(y) RA^^ ^^3^ ?iiv';ild«Ai RlR^d RAm^Kl ^lov'Ojld’ ^SUcicUdi 

^ ^Rdi RyiRiiiRi^ " -dt^i^iv'dd^ -^i-do/yMRi ’ 

' ^6l^i®/Rld-(l ^-IRMR-RA'-hRi ’ ' Rl^l^tv^lld^ ^i^-^'-hRi’ '^(^liivRlcl^ 

^'h\^h ‘ Ri^l^icVRld-a QiimR{lR{l5ll ’ ' ^icyRld-fl 

<rvlld^'d-Rl*-HRl ’ ' ^<^Pi<^Rld-a Wl’ qdR-qR-^ll^’ 

'Ri^RW«{l -H^-RANRi’. 


(5/) Rl^ ^^Id q*iRHR^ll¥l RA^oid ^idl‘><l 

^Vqqmi r^HlcQ. Slddl ^l. :3HR. .{1. =^ufol^ cd^l m 

RAl^d ^a^RldHi qdRMR-taj. 


«rd^r!i^v,rT‘'"? ''•'“ aRdPtfiidi 

ItlUSl, »n. efij,M«:i 6151 

'll. 3 dH, dsw '«-?llHd«H’«( ^m„di 63 . 

='h:i ®- 

Piaw »wwi =difl & «,i ypA r, 

15. "ii «idld.{l HiRiSimisfl Hd'did 'ani^i^H ^i-^iittn 


Riiy nh mb< ni =hi 

^\Hi ^idiHfl :H't[Ti m[<[ 

(3H ) ^Rlif^ ^l(VQ{ldi ilH' 

\4rV3Hi, 5irt( M^i^llHl t^rM^Hl* 

5Hl ^ilff/i^QSlirii '^4^1 

iRdRi 

(=yil) imiV-ll R^IR^i 3 hRs{ 1 Sl^-Ui’dl [ddl^Rldl ^l^lldl 
^IVI^Q^i* JjIH’' »1, %l*. H'-lOldl dMlRlifHl Sl^l 

ilRl^ 

j^RclJflSllrii 3H^i il(H4 5Hl'-ni ^ ^,1:^1 

\9\ooo riif^i ^^Cl H§'^dlHi 5HI<1 6( yil'?i> dmdl^v 

dwi =HI<1 

(^) =«Hl^PH y*. 

2^>. ^U 'wX'H fk\W 

51. ‘A^*Riir ?li aHiV<H 'A\ ‘nV* 

'k-^t \^fYy?Hi \^di dl^idl =y{l 

5iiii m’l ^HPid ?i^‘ MR'd xii\o-m 5i :jidRR*<H mmi 

v{{o\[ (V ^^1* 

d'^^-ft y\ Hit 5H'H =yiwn5 ml 

\. 30 oof tK =yii'f ani ®dd Mid Qiim d>^'- 

dl Rdl, ^ >11^ =H^ld ^IM =yi^ ani ^ItVdl 

ffd^ din ^i'diddi nindi 5 ih ^ndi fdHHni ^i^i^ 

2fiHd ml ^*^iHd h^m^' =yi^ ^di ^HiMdid ^-si fV mumRi 

-Ualdi MfeR-U ^dia>ii 3HiMdi<{l «id’ni ^ : (t) ^^idRdl 

'^iHl (V oH&tSlldl ^nHdl Oll^ dMiy, (^) 

^wi, 03UI iiRiRjf M^l^i, (3) n.di^t^ MnV.nM'ft 

M^HicnnM^ ^’Qi'tA, (v) did^if ^lui ^iwlR ml ^yn^RMfdHMi 
M<l^i, ^'Qum y^i^, (m) ‘ReiR-^’ |H i\) ^ftn- 

R^vd'O Hdi6, («) ni^ n?idia>ii dr41n, U) 

^in’iiddlKl ^d. «;) ^5 5i^lMd ^dl oMR dQ!AM ^iniRi 

klH'&^dl H^d ^dl, 5 hH (\o) mVddi fdfdH h\l^\ »ldl =»i4?:lHddl 

(dHHHl 





^Mo ^ ^ Pl^w 

ili^^lcll ^Hl ^1^14' JfR ffvlH 

(§) 5HI <§M^icl )i («[) ^(V^lcU <VR 

W'^ ^(V^lcQ yiR’Ilii* clvH, (3) yilcA'^l 

(V) -uiR :yil^i:>Vii. < ^‘^(Adl h[^h\\ 

^9-HR ym^Rl’ ^Hio^l § 5^;:{ ^Rfodl 

^di hRi^R i^dRl* 


((§1) ^l d25?idl =yil^<dl dR<J{l ^yiR^'qui oildrtl 5 hi^i:iH- 

JlKVI^fl-i' iR ^U1 Oif'-^I^IH ®M3 «S ht 0. =‘HUl^ J^Sll-il 

il.iViifl SWI^ IWRljJ S SH^ ?IRi(irJi 5<tlf8i'4 a>i^l wn^lsHptlMS 

31«ll^l Wl« JMI^I r^'i^lrt ,{l5l il^^^^t SH^l 

WS qgVlH >1 It^l 6,1^1 ait its' 4MI>ii aii^ &, 

W unsafe :nHHHm.Wl (norms) : ^‘^Sl tHKH-Rsiygi R^*lgi 9tl^ 

W "trtl-->tt &. an^i -oHisi ;a,;i 

WHHir^Kt fewi ^<1,/ 

m wmi aitoH, S. ,iM 5^,^^^l^l yoiy^u^i^l ^§ctl «l«l,si ..ctl ,V00 

!r.f 5i„.^nHi^Mooo gi-^,y ^:, 

W I,^ii 

=il iH Itm^-sn-H-t aiov-giMl »l!, aiiii rfCli Ulsi tt^idiJii a^.c$li 

aidl-fHHtti : a, III-. X-ioi-il (5 im (5iM 

S. Cn S'? """ -''’* ■«*««i' '■.«.•« ««rJ 

«s..i « ''’■ ”'" •“''**' »''“ 

.»»« ^‘''■•"■‘•"W «,.H ,« s, 

• 'L5rV3 dl dVi«l\dl it WRl 

'iwi sHf^- gg-. '0{i4)i. Pi^ . . "*'*'**“ 

-iim d^ll ^,5 '"'• ^I'Sil'Mltr 

d^5l^-(l '9{l*ai’ (§H^:^1 Si-;). -.,r L R^il^ldl '5Hlfiqi:in ^Cli :ad* 

vfc, >»rr4 , 

-IMHTOHS Hlg'tj.a <15.^5^, Ji[^^ 



5>i \(-\y{ rii (ivt-^i^MUl^i 

^6in®-(l SjJf -wilH ‘anifim^l »ll<l 

^ncll i’TO, 'IRil'-Kl^'lJfil, ^uHlcl m^lJiiaJll ^>c(i foiert 

(Si'-d 5Hl(icll^l5ll*^l Rto( ^iRif 5H<J-Ml^^l aHR(H 

•iWi-'ilMWl (3 H^ — ^h1. ^U ^U ^116*11 

w‘^i iiRi't lifcT R^;ii ^ ha 

mmi wmi 3 hk!i. 

i9» ^'iMctt li. Ri^i^ 

*l<^3^Hi 5l^* iin'" ^13 h^’ ^^{l. 

HHic^iJf ^dfVi 5 h^ ‘ifeva^i iiRi'^ wmi ^i<^i ^cti. 

C IdrM^^l q^^l’c/Hl ^iRtR'i! =H>2lKl ^ 

^^1. 5ll, cl^5l?(l Rrl^^lMl t|il il(i'-(R[ 

^cO. *14:^1 ^R ^*{^1 : W i^$ll a^PliPm 

'iU'llS^l JiHlfclR «^Hfin5licil ^if^ 

4i3lcn if.^ h\^[ aJlfeM. (^) aJ^^. 

mSmI =»i^ 5iy. ^=H. nvf 

tl’^lJAH BH'V a>lSM, (3) aH<='H^R«lcl 'wlyjcn 

3Rch( wii^n'^R "^Oax h?,'^\ oj^qRwl ^hRi 

(v) ^'oiW «ifH3Ri''<fl<{l ii^\ rtmfl i^ctl 

Rai’-(f^R ^'lii^H-cti^lH RotpRi 5HR<H 3»ciRi m-h ^'^u 

(5H) m ^i\^\f\[ RcHR’ €,Rl 11 Rr^.^l 

a^iiJfi:^ aHlMn«il il^^l 'MCfi'^Hl ^Rv.l-Hri 
^ifk^lcl h\^\ \4:Y3'il i^ldl^i 5i, y*. >1*^01 

‘Htll'HfJ* SHlci^* 6l. <1.) 'l^r'HYHi ?i*/ 

^41. 5l. 6,Rl tHlta'ilHl 5.. il. aJ^ri. 

;.Rl 3. ^l, vfl :i^;{ ^ 

i^Rl, Y. iU g,Ri s^rX h, AiRif i^iaX 

Al^lril h^\i\^i vi^mX \. iR^Al i^lldX :t* 

Rhhit i^idl 

(^) Ml 5lfe^ ^HR<{lA 

^Ipli (norms) ^^1^ W v(l Ml 



A Si. , 

Jl. ^U*" k^iSi 

3. ^l- ^yi*cP{l ^’d'Al ^R^;?lld( 


=Hi H^-d 3^ialSiiPii ^‘m^i ‘d'fciim moh^.{b fei^’ ^w [^d- 

( 3 ) ^ UlH-Cl • ^cHl^ 5^1 2 Ml RQiPl«{l ^lil 

■^d<V XtRlSlRl^i’ 5{b QilPfl :h^ 31^ ctq'Pl ^- 

id gi. 3 h;^ 5i;^ €tw 5Hi R(dPi ^-'dy 5a-/Hdi Ri^-it2iM>l -^idi ci<i«a 
PlHcl =^Q-HlH3s^ M-^— VSHl ’^n.'^d'-ldlHi ^^llddl ‘dm Rm^I 

SiV^dcQ^l ^MlRcl ^Rl'Vd R^i? ‘■'^I'Hdl'i* 

•sld <sd 5^1 sv’i'd ddP. ^ Sldi 

^clldHl §dlil fHlRcl ?i3%l5dl Rl^'3lH*dl ■'dlcll^ ^li'd clM^i 

ddlR 2i^. i^ldl^l dcl'^dH fd'-d*H Mill'd siviJi Jf3ctir|i ^'di^ji- 

5lJf QiPl Oir{\ 3§ 


(^) ^HHl *. 5HI R<HPI dl^dl r/ ;^iif/iirit tdl'A^Hl 1. ds. 

^iRd ^I'-d iUHl ^U(Al5ii7i ^idldl ^'-ll =yil\^l dcM^ JiHld'^ 

dl did 6> % rn'sw^i^ Fd^indl ^hRi cdi(H @smRi i^I 

(^I) H-mSld Th^ri . ^w 

didim 5 h;i dic-dvii 51, ^(^xddi ii^d-^li Sifci tim<{i 5^1;^ yt'fci ^■j^ydi 
=^9^lHiddl HH-pQui 

^I33id d^MVHi ivuHi .Hid ^d. -ii R^pid* dinWd iid^ 

Hl^^m ^dRl 'Hl'Alfldi dldRl ^AV ^iKAlSlidl ^dldlcAlSii dH’d 

51^1 AlAR^- $. ^U^AlSli ^AV oHf^JAl d:i^dl AlA qv^d <V 6l 

«!n-nu*^^ ^ ^iR i Ai^lA A'Ad ^lAld ilRi^ ^*>AR Al^ A^Rl 

HA^ 5I5R1 ^:iciiHl 5;iiVd A:A AlAd ^'Aldd §d5li THi^ AioigA^Pll 

S 4 J ^ ““ 

“■ ’“’1 < 'HiH'iwi ?HI^ ^ 



vt 

'lUniSllKl 5l 3Hl (^f&c^lY^^* d. ancHl^ 

5H^ Rsm ^’5^ Ml ^-hhi »i^ (i) 

qclM^ ^^icll Midi W "‘MltA’^l §MR 

V-iiP^if RhMi(s'’1<{1 3H^(3) VRi^ iinMldi 

oiltn^Ml ^M >i2ia^Ql— «^IMI %l'^ltid~x^ ^IM M^dlMl 

ani^Mi &. ani'-ii 5iif ^>nidi ^dMi(^*fMl ^(SfHdi 

ii^^ sv-imi ^Hi-s^i 

Rlficyi’^'j^dl 3HlV<HJfl(A?(l «l^yi iflM^l ^‘^M ^ : 

ddl R^^l ^5d h\(A{ ddl 
•LJfM^-Mvs Ion V90 3\ 

ItrMi VSV \K M3 

V9^ 33 

MlRllf «(l MH ^mdU MIM ^dl'VH^d 

\4f^o Ve) 

\fifU “HV M^ Ko 

5Hl MMl(^ ^iMl 3MV ^nRdSlR ^l^^ 5Hl^ ^ =^1^ 33 Y 

<«lfid5>lR WAR 5HIXHI M'tA i^MlHl aMl'-d RlRc^lVJi «MmJjHl 'MMl 

c-iwi ilM ^’-(1 ^mh ^Rl ^^Mdl 

«l^3icl i\?X RlR^yiVJl^l ill<M MSi^I 3Hl MMl^ 

Rlf3c=Hl‘^ft 5 hui^ \ooo ?(1 \Moo ^Ml ^HlMl RlRcWVftMi 

=Wl<MR m^5{l '^MficlSll ^Ml^l =Hl^-(l MW §M^id Ml^«{l 

^Sd ^£d MR ‘^^IMl =ytlMMld’ h\^ 5l «HdR ^ ^ ^Ml^l 
(vmiy" r€ 1 ^ Ml ^l Ml>^l d. 

(y) =iHl^lPi^ a>liH : 2Ml »iiR*Ql iRMlMl* ^cll, 

anml, QlR^HMi ®MMRMIMM^ (d^^l^l ^mdlMl RKlMlf MW Ml Si 
Pl<l^u4\ Ml(?>*iRlfidd MIM ilidl i^ldlSli iMIlMl =Hl^ *5H’ei(^-cMRl 
iRllil’ d^^i Slif «>il25 i^l^l Mil RlMMMliajcll R?l M^l ilM^" <MM 

^MWdl mRiM MRiRoUMMlHl S|& iR'^lHlMl sHl MilRdl 3^!^lSll^l 
d^ MHM R12 iRMlMl ^Hr-^l d. '^Rd RlRdRdl SHRlVd-fefMRHdl RlMlMd 
h\^k^ mImR’SI >i‘MWdl mRiM MRlRoilMMldi llW \5 ilR'^ldtSllMi ‘YlM$R 
«lM>MlM3-RlMM*’<i’ ilM'" »ii Si^m^ ^IMMIMI* SHR^i* 6d‘- ^l ilM' Hl^T 
^ §Mld Si ‘^RiMlMd ilM'kM ^RfdM ^IMMlMt ^hio^i 

(^) ^!iR*Hld?r R^Pl : \kAC<{ «(:HMl JjR ‘RMlSl 

^‘RllMd^-A SlM. Sli, an^ MISIm. H, ^ Mil fRl\lV-diCilH ?^dl »i^>dld^ R«l- 



jyii 6rfl. »i ^ih' 

m ^nPlrt 2i^‘ 

H, 

<r» 5HR*(Ji?fi 0/ ^>2^1551 ^h ril;i* ^Hl 

■MIHJI* 5|‘ $ 3h; 1 :yic^l‘> 

ani^KVH, 

=yi^ yi[^cM Rh^hI ^neiciH yiMpi^inl 

^iv^lcl ^V-ildl ^*^-1 51'511-iiM ^V^idl ^>a\\ nymi 

^l. *1 000 J^ll -Oil ^:l ^^D(l Ol$l J;53 ^c{\, ^.0 0^^11 

:5i^cl^l ’ijj'-ll^ 5:l5J5l3rf\ Jijmi -sR^Rl =HI<1 

6c(l. ^0 0 0 }i>A'^[^\ 5Hm 5i'&im>ii ^Mi\i 

I. ’H^PUllVil^ : 

(=yi) 5iirici^ii^;:i ^)icfl 

q'^ 51^1^1 iV-lR 511^ ^nfti^ct 

5H^Jf ilJsRql 5 h^‘ Wlifqcl iVHmi* 5 hi< 1 Si?; Rm^H 

^qi^i ^iqqi^ii 

(=^l) iii^ioi^llCAl 3HcMl< (l) ’il'l't- 

q’^mi-Hj? ^i, (k) (3) (V) ^iMqq’^i-Hiqsf q'^ 

=^1^ (H) 6>. 

(y) oR q¥ cihp. wi^i 5 hi={1*0 5h^ 

Hqi 'HiHqi 5HiVq *{1 ^i?l cn^qi^i a>ii^ 

^i'AMi, oilli q^^ ®q(4q«ii ^qi^ wii 

il^PUllAl 

to, (5H) RRiM (HRlAiql StIfRcl 

"^IHl IAHRi aJlsRq a^l^] a,^;^ cllAMl Ri&l, 

(3) qm5:liy;il, :Al1tHi^l, ^ll^llJf, 5HlRqi€SlKi V-l-'^qlSll.n ciqi 

EicvAciql sqiRqi:^! <rnR5lHl ?H\^Rarti 54^ uft^vl ^Kl 5lqi 
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Proceedings 

of 

Pourtk Conference of Researck Workers for Gujarat 

19th, 20th, 21 8t October, 1962 
At Ahmedabad 


FIRST DAY : 19th Oct. 1962 

The preliminary session of the 4th Conference of Research Workers for 
Gujarat was held at ATIRA — auditorium in the Gujarat University Campus at 
5 p. m. under the president-ship of Hon. Dr. Jivraj N, Mehta, Chief Minister, 
State of Gujarat. Mr. P. G. Shah, President of the Gujarat Research Society, Dr. 
Mrs. Hansabehen J Mehta, Chairman of the Gujarat Research Society Ahmedabad- 
Branch, Dr. K. M. Munshi, Chief guest, most of the Presidents of different 
sections of the Conference, most of the Vice-Chairmen of the Gujarat Research 
Society Ahmedabad-Branch, Shri K T. Desai, Chief Justice and other judges 
of the Gujarat High Court, Shri N. P. Bhagavati, Vice-Chancellor of the Banaras 
Hindu University, Shn L. R. Desai, Vice-Chancellor of the Gujarat University, 
prominent citizens of Ahmedabad — Shn Amritlal Hargovandas, Shri Cliinubhai 
Chimanlal, Ex-Mayor and distinguished research scholars from all parts of Gujarat 
State as well as Bombay were present on this occassion. 

After the prayer messages were read by Prof. K. K. Shastree, Hon. Director 
of the Gujarat Research Society-Ahmedabad Branch Notworthy were the messages 
from the President of India, Dr. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President, Dr. Zakir Husain, 
Shri H. V. Divatia, Founder President of of the Society, Shn M, B. Nanavati, 
Dr. D. N. Wadia, F. R. S. and many others. 

The Conference was declared inaugurated by the Governor of Gujarat, Nawab 
Mehdi Nawaz Jung Bahadur. As he was called away suddenly to New Delhi 
his sympathetic and encouraging address was read out in soft but emphatic 
tones by Dr. Shnraati Hansabehen Mehta, the Chairman of the Ahmedabad- 
Branch as it follows : 

On attaining Independence it was only after the first flush of freedom 
that we began to realise how far behind we were and how meagre our 
resources were, compared to most other -great countries of the world. The 
experience gained by us during the first two Five Year Plans led us to see more 
clearly our needs and fields, many other things which go with such developments, 
are still lacking in our counlf}'. Amongst these perhaps the most important are 
the facilities for research. It is therefore of the utmost importance that what- 
ever research facilities we have so far built up should be utilised to the best 
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advantage. We can lU-afford to waste even the slightest bit of our meagre 
resources With the objects which it has set for itself, the Gujarat Research 
Society is in this respect making a most invaluable contribution. At this stage 
research in our country is still not very remunerative to the research workers 
and this, combined with the other short-comings in the facilities for research 
attracts the majority of persons eminently competent in this field to other 
activities. I hope that Gujarat Research Society will, while organising and 
co-ordinating research, also consider ways and means for building up sound 
research facilities and achieve for research and research workers the very 
important and useful position which is their due in the modern world. 

I wish all success for the 4th Conference of the Society and send my very 
best wishes 'to the Research Workers of Gujarat. I regret my inability to attend 
the Conferance as I have to be in Delhi in connection with some important work." 

iSd/-) MeMi Nawaz Jung 

In her address as the Chairman of the Conference ( prmted as I at the end of 
these proceedings ) Dr. Hansabehen Mehta gave in Gujarati a brief description of 
researches earned out by the Gujarat Research Society since 1953 when she 
had presided over the Third Conference at Baroda as the Vice-Chancellor. 
Research had been also encouraged by the three universities in Gujarat and 
the contribution of the Baroda University was the most noteworthy m the fields 
of archaeology at Somnath and Shamalaji and m Chronology of Gujarat. She 
renderred to applied research in the fields of oil and mdustnal technology, m 
addition she emphasised the applied research in health of Gujarati families 
and Socio-Economic studies of Adivasis. She appealed for large funds for the 
building for the Gujarat Research Society in Ahmedabad 

An engraved copper-plate with two linked sheets containing a copy of the 
Sanskrit address which was read out on 29th August, 1962 when he had 
completed his 75th year was formally presented to Dr. Jivraj Mehta, the 
President, by our honorary Treasurer Shri Chandrakant M. Jagabhaiwala. 

In his short, informative and encouraging presidential address (printed as II 
at the end of the proceedings ) the veteran Chief Minister sympathetically declared 
that the Government of Gujarat is greatly interested in the activities of the 
Gujarat Research Society and would be happy to be of assistance to the Society 
consistant with other commitments In the Third Plan Gujarat State has 
proMded a sum of Rs. 355 lakhs on research and surveys on various schemes. 
An Industrial Research Committee has also been appointed which considers 
requests from research workers for assurance m research programmes. He was 
gldl that the Gujarat Research Society has given considerable attention to 
questions of social, economic, administrative and educational importance and is 
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expected in future to take greater share in these subjects He suggested that 
research literature should be published in a language easily understood by the 
common man. He was glad that the Society takes mterest in social organisation 
in addition to research. He advocated that voluntary research organisations 
should see that no duplication takes place and that they should mutually 
co-ordinate their activities in research training and publication. They should 
have a common approach and should specialise in which they are best equipped. 

At this stage a Donation of Rs. 51,000/- for a Pathological Laboratory 
of the Gujarat Health Research Insitute was announced by Shri Kantilal and 
Ratilal Broker, trustees of the Late Shri Nansha Kalidas. ( The declaration is 
printed as III at the end of these proceedings). 

Dr. K, M. Munshi then gave an illuminating speech ( printed as IV at the 
end of these proceedings) on “Gujarat as a Centre for Integration ” where he 
advocated the importance of research He described its iimitations owing to 
the number of competent men being limited and described how research helps 
nation’s integration The history of the cultural relations of Gujarat also pointed 
to many directions^ in which nationality is secured. He mentioned how the 
Agricultural Institute at Annand and other research institutions in Gujarat 
conducted research of importance to India and the world. 

In proposing a vote of thanks Mr. P. G. Shah explained how the Gujarat 
Research Society had evolved its activities during the last twenty-six years 
in its attempts to solve the problems ‘of the region by research. The variety 
of problems centred round the mam conception research being applied to fully 
developing the physical, mental and economic resources of the people of the 
region without forgetting their duties to the Nation. Its activities specialised 
under the beads, Health Research of the family. Psychological Research and 
Socio-Economic Cultural Research. The Society was broad based on the pattern 
of the Royal Society of London, the British Association on Advancement of 
Science and the Indian Science Congress. He hoped that the formation of the 
Ahmcdabad Branch will enable it to concentrate on Health Research and 
Linguistic Research in the whole region and also to co-ordinate and organise 
research with help of the State and m co-ordination with tliree universities 
who were spending large amounts on theoretical research while there was great 
scope for applied research. He thanked the speakers, delegates and visitors 
who had attended the Conference. Principal Y. G, Naik joined in 
thanking them. 

THE SECOND DAY 

The Second Day Conference commenced at the Bbnshn-Sahitya-bhavan of 
the Gujarat University on the 20th October, 19G2 at S a. m. with the joint 
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feession on History, Archaeology and Linguistics, but the number oi partici- 
pants became so large that it was found necessary to divide them into three 
sub-sections, one of History presided over by Prof. Rasiklal Parikh, the 
Director of B J. Research Institute, second on Archaeology, presided over 
by Dr. H. D. Sankalia of the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona and 
the third on Linguistics by Dr. T. N. Dave, now Director of the Shardapith 
Post-graduate Institute at Dwarks. There was lively and intelligent discussion 
on various papers with reference to present work of the scholars and their 
plans by the future work. The Linguistic Section attracted lively discussion, 
specially by the proposals of the Gujarat Research Society for linguistic work 
among the tribes of Gujarat before they disappear. Dr. Sankalia presented a 
series of diagramic pamting showing the development of the history of man 
m Gujarat, study of microlithic man commenced by him in 1941 at Langhnej 
at the suggestion of the Gujarat Research Society. Prof. Rasiklal Pankh 
described his plan of work on authentic history of Gujarat by a number of 
scholars and on other subjects. 


The afternoon of the 2nd day was fixed for two subjects, viz. one on 
Rural Planning and another on Social Studeis, At first a joint session was held 
for hearing the presidnetial addresses, but soon two separate sections were 
found necessary. In the session on Rural Planning, the President, Shri 
Vaikunthbhai Mehta, the Chairman of the Village Industries and Khadi 
Commission gave a brief description of his experience of rural industries. He 
s rong y advocated “action” to be combined with research on the lines of the 
U. P. Institute of Planning Research and Acrion at Lucknow and suggested 
that Gujarat Research Society should start similar activities. 


In the Socia Section Dr. K. M Kapadia, Professor of Sociology at the 

presidnetial address advocated 
India 1 " """ --val of the British in 

three’naTr!T7 m There was lively discussion on the 

three papers which could only be read out of the eight presented. 

Sarabhai on the" FoTk^Art'of Gur^t Z Shrimati Mrmalini 

ristic performance^ i ^ Gujarat which was illustrated by three characte- 

metal pots and the RaVlari 

trated by a short scienri-ifi a andi-sticks. Each movement was illus- 

technique and the theorv o^^f Mrmalmi explaming the 

by her students. ^ ° behind the three dances performed 


delegates and other invitee? wa7^^^^ sectional presidents, speakers, 
among the participants Popn ar and secured closer social contact 
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THE THIRD DAY 

The Third day commenced with the Section on Education and Psychology 
presided over by Dr. Mrs. M. R. Shah, the Education Officer, the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. Her presidential address described how Research had 
helped and should help in the solving of the present problems of education. There 
was a lively discussion on the address and on the six papers that were read. 

In the afternoon, there was a long session commencing at 2 p, m. when 
the eminent physician Dr. B. B. Yodh from Bombay, presided over a symposium 
m which the well-known doctors. Dr. Narendra Desai ( Physician ), Dr. M. D. 
Desai (Surgeon), Dr. Anklesaria ( Gynocologist ), Dr. H. I. Jhala (Pathologist) 
of the Haffkine Institute, Bombay, and Dr. Niyogi of Baroda University took 
part and explained to an eager audience the progress in the various subjects 
and difficulties of conducting research in addition to the routine medical or 
teaching work. 

The Section on Public Health was presided over by Dr. T. B Patel, the 
emment doctor who as the Director combines in his new office the supervi- 
sion of Medical Services and Public Health Departments of the Gujarat State. 
He explained how the control of diseases was attempted by the new Gujarat 
State and the two sen ices were working in co-operation, ^and how the State 
provided a vast field for undertaking community based research for dealing 
with the health programme of Gujarat, Mr P. G. Shah, President of the 
Society pointed out difference between Medical care research in the form of 
study of Norms of Health, health a specific preference, especially when there 
are not enough doctors, dispensaries or hospitals to deal with the growing 
stream of sickness. Prof. D. N. Pai, Professor of Social Medicine, K. E. M. 
Hospital — G. S. Medical College, Bombay made an appeal for study of the 
problems of prevention of health. 

THE PLENARY SESSION 

The Plenary session was held at 5 p. ra. under chairmanship of Dr. Mrs. 
Hansabehen Mehta where the various sectional presidents gave a vivid acount 
of the proceedings of each section, the details of which will be published in 
the following pages at their proper places. This discussion proved so interest- 
ing that the attendance to the garden-party by the Vicc-Cbancclior got 
delayed considerably. 

Award of Medals : 

Mr. P. G. Shah on behalf of the G. R. Society declared that; To encourage 
research workers it has been the practice of the Society to award Silver Medal 
to the author of the best article published in the Journal during the year. 
This practice has been followed for now lb years during which Silver MedaU 
have been awarded to 15 authors. This activity of the Society is jo the 
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furtherence of the principal object of the Society, Usually award-winners arc 

selected from among eminent scholars. 

On this occasion of Silver Jubilee Celebrations the following Scholars have 

been selected for the award of Silver Medals of the Society : 

(1) Dy. T. B. Naik {1958) Principal. Teachers* Training College, Bhopal, 
an eminent anthropologist who has devoted his research work to the field of 
anthropology, is awarded the Silver Medal for his paper entitled " Strains of 
a Social System ” published in our Journal, VoL XX, No, 2, April, 1958 p. S~l. 

(2) Dr. Mrs. M. R. Shah [1959] *— Dr. Mrs. M. R. Shah is a leading 
research worker and a research organizer in the field of Educational administra- 
tion and l^sychology. She has special interest in the construction of various 
types of paychological tests. She is a spirit behind the Psychological Research 
Institute of the Society, leading organizer of Sadhana Educational Research 
Institute and present Education Officer of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
She has contributed several articles m our Journal and other scientific journals. 
She IS awarded the Medal for her article entitled *' Trends in Educational 
Psychology’* published m our Journal in January, 1959. 

(3) Dr. C. H. Shah {I960) — A reader m Agricultural Economics, has 
contributed many articles m "Indian Journal of Agricultural Society” and in 
"Gujarat Research Society Journal,” He has been awarded a Medal for his 
valuable article entitled " The Basic Problem of Agricultural Development *’ in 
April, 1960 issue of the Journal. 

(4) Dr. D. B. Desai {1961) . — Lecturer, Faculty of Education and Psychology, 
M. S. University of Baroda, Baroda, is awarded a Silver Medal for his article 
" Progressive Matrices Test ( 1956--Version ), applied to a group of Secondary 
School going children m Gujarat ” published m our Journal, January, 1961. 

The President, Dr. Hansabehen Mehta awarded one of the medals to 
Dr« Smt. Madhuribehen R. Shah, others were declared awarded as those three 
scholars were unable to come to attend this Conference 

No formal resolutions were passed this time as it was understood that 
"the three universities were already planning research co-ordination of work in 
connection with their planning Research Forum Grants, and that the Government 
of Gujarat had in view a plan for co-ordinating research which will be further 
necessary when all the five universities of the State will begin to function. 
Mourning Resolution : 

“ ' ‘ Only the ioUowmg Resolution was read : 

"The members of the Gujarat Research' Society deeply regret the sad 
demise of the distinguished members' of the' Society during the last nine 
yea« : (r) Sir Puruihottamdas Thakurdas, a' noted economist, a leading 
businessman, a patnot and a patron of research -work and a donor member 
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of the Society; (li) Dr. Krishnalal Mohaolal Zaveri, a distinguished Persian 
Scholar, a well-known Gujarati critic and author and honorary member of 
this Society; (iii) Shri Prahladji Chandrashekhar Diwanji, a noted historian, 
a research scholar on Ramayana, and chairman of ,the History and Cultural 
Committee of the Society and Editor of History and Cultural Numbers of the 
Journal of the Society, (iv) Lady Vidyagauri Ramanbhai, a first lady graduate 
of Gujarat, a front rank social worker, a spirit behind the Gujarat Vidya Sabha, 
her-self an able Gujarati authoress and the president of the First Conference 
of the Gujarat Research Society, (v) Dr. Bhaskerbhai D. Patel, who distinguished 
himself as a tuberculosis specialist, a patriot, member of the Legislative Assembly 
and Deputy Minister in the cabinet of the earstwhile Bombay State and the 
present Maharashtra State; (vi) Dr. Kantilal Chaganlal Pandya, a noted scientist. 
Professor of Chemistry, Agra University and a literary writer, (vii) Shri Nagardas 
Purushottamdas Gandhi, a Professor of Mining and Metallogy, Banaras Hindu 
University, (vm) Prof. Dr. Maganlal Buch, Prof, of Philosophy and once Principal 
of the Baroda College, a veteran scholar m the field of Indian Philosophy especi- 
ally; (iv) Dr. Subbarao of Baroda Uni ; (x) Shri P. P. Pandya Govt. Archaeologist, 
last both at the young age. Resolution was passed with silence of two minuites. 
This Conference resolves that sense of regret might be conveyed to the members 
of their bereaved families. 

Vote of Thanks 

Dr. Mrs. Madhuribehen R, Shah gave a vote of thanks to Gujarat Uni- 
versity, Chief Minister, sectional presidents, Gujarat University authoraties, 
and delegates, while Prof. K. K. Shastree thanked all the local workers who 
helped in making the Conference a success. 

TEA PARTY BY THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 

The brilliant well lit tea party which the Vice-Chancellor Shri L. R. Desai 
gave in the compound of his extensive garden at 6-30 p. m. was a fitting 
termination of the activities of the Conference. In suitable words he thanked 
the selected learned research workers that had gathered together from all over 
Gujarat and Bombay City. They represented the best talents of the country 
and their co-operaiion is likely to lead to the most valuable results for the 
future of the countrj*. 

In his concluding speech, the President, Mr. P. G. Shah thanked the 
University authorities for their co-operation in holding the Conference and the 
facilities offered by them. He stated that the effort of holding these Conference 
was a humble contribution on behalf of the Society towards the progress of 
Research in region and hoped that with the branch of the Society in Almiedabad 
it will be possible to make further progress in the cau-^c of Research. 

The Conference dispersed after exchange of greetings. 
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"Hb-l ^U^fll'Hi Hi H<h =!HH =yHiHd 

=hH -hiH Mii RviiA^ ^13 mv4 -n^iMdi 

^13 5H 3\ =y HiHH Mii "M^ 

Hidl Hi ^ <H«{\ 'I ^'V^lcld, ^1* =^H QiRcldi ^1^ ^Iff/Hldld ^i<^^ld 

Riffdi d-^. ^‘Tv'Ridd deli ^<v^ici ^tt'llidd di*^i ^yid^idisdi 

d3 i^. ^51 dl'^ldl =^1^51 cl<l 1 4 ^ 1 ' ^* 

^‘HiHdHl ^<-^1 MR dM!" MR HidMw jj'tT d^i Him 

Mi':'^ d^; *1 d^^Hl Hid ^did mH ®(dci (HiH dli^RiHl d^Ri^M 

%lHl23^ld ^(ddi^lcTldl :!i^lclTd Midi <\V-s^ =dRl ildH^di ^‘Hlddd ild’" dfcT 
Hlddlddl ^RJildHl ^dl<H <kSD «d^R M<i‘^ ddl, Mi^ ^dddi Mdl MRU 

M^d dm(Ai 2 i)di '^dHl Hi<l Mid^di ^Rjjiddi i^^Hi ^od d^ mi^Hi ^ ^ Hid 
d^TdHl d'^iM. dd^di mmHHi ^<jv^iddid 4 ^i'c5i d<vH Ml ^dH mi Hid 
^i<V^lddl ^[d(^R M^ i lA M<iydlVi’ ^3. MUH Md dlH\ dilM. Ml Hlddl i^dR 
Hi. ^^MRidd MMi X'i diddi MiiH Mddid d^ ^H\ Hid mH <h§’ Mddi 
Mddlddl MIM^H :!iRldTd-d'Hldir ^dlMl ^<jy^ldH Hi ^ M*^ dRclH M<^ 

Mldldl Hlil ^Id mH 

‘ lilHlHlSi) Ml?( ?4<^^ld ’ ^ d'ddl MJfRldHl dilM^ Hid (Hd* % d^RlM dHl2?^ld ' 
ii(dd(d/l5l 5Hl JjIH'’ ll. d’^^l^ d«rvd5RH ^IdiH ^ d'Hldi Ml RmhH 

Mld^ HdlHl Hlovdl d4[l ^dl HdiHl Ml Mdd Md §. ^cy^IciHi wid^ld avHl^ 
CdMlH duH ^H Mldidl dldHl d^Ml R^H. Ml h\^ dll Ml Md HhR i^dR 
HmIi Hd®'*' li. d’^didH MiddSd Mi:^* ^'. 

5i<v^id ^icRdi Mi'^’ di^ ^iPidid/l^i § mH dRMdi i^Hi ^Hi dH. 
^(ddidAdl icfRldld d^tdd dHldd aiMl ^PlcldlH'^di H' 

Hd ^iiddC^ASll dHldd-pure research dl ild'H d^xdd di^ MR i^H 
(d^iiddi $ddi, <rduH ?i®y^id dHidd -nm ^ idd-diiddidcQ d^Riii applied 
research ~Sl^H Hl(Hr'-^l Mdi^Rdl ©mHrQ did Hdl d'Hldd M‘H ^slH^ h^ ^41 
Hl(^*^l Rd^Rdi ^HrQ did Hdl dHldddl MdH =ildl®v'dl dcl^dld ^ 
MdlH M'S! ^H'Hidd did mH ^ M(R«3iid Mid H ddicvH ^HrQ dfcf m1 Si 



SHI 5>11 jyi^i; 

research projects — (^<^1 2 h^ Rs^iy §. ^o/^lcl ^ ^1^*1 

sH^ ^ SH*^ mi sm &’/' ^i. 'nn{% 

■H»3l SHI h[^^ <3MIV4' sHHtWlSdl liimh Hilsl i^/4i 
dMW vSl. oiim shPI Rm h^ ?Mi SH-HSWIHI l:imb clMl^ri 

hvn ^l. oim^ m^. <%* sHMSm^l mN SH*^ Mi^i 

:^iC'ii ciMiy hH ciMiy ^aicai^wi m>\ 

3H3itH«{l <^>4 ^l St 5Hl Glid'd clMm 'hvS'^ Sl^l 

^131 ^IH m<Ah^ ^Rmm Is St^l '^tlta^;^ (Hl^. SHI (HH^-d 

hmx cfHiy ^IH dl «il<n5; 'Hl^ ^l^istcd CHtf ^ihVA. sJliqi 

r-iRH *^-Jl‘d >Hi%t StMi ^^^••'{PRi«?/-i^i ^im. ficiRi ^.pARhi 

^l^l 'HdUm ypMclRl ^=ill shR MVri 

^liR *aH^L shiM^ dl St?(\ R^H VlH^l 

s'-la^^ SHOI dl <v2^ ^ ^^h??\[ls ^iC-Oy-Hl ’^Ihd 

SH^i; §IH SHI R^il^ ^<jy^lcl Ml^ 

nHR ’«9cti ^RSt -timi-ni rhi^hi <v 

^1 Ml ^ Is M^jd ^ifV^lcU Sji-HIM ^ ^ <!Yid 'S. SHr-ti 

Mil i!?.isi m(bR Mi^l h\ SiM -^1^ v^‘ 

shiPm <rnRSti R^ M^R*H 'HiM di ilM $. ?'-HMlS{l R^ 

Hi HlMd'HlM ^iR }imh M^ MMd ^ MIM^ mHI ^rnRStlHl ctMlM 

Mt?l hWd Q}. SHI <IH J;Sv5Hi Ml^Ml^SiiHl ctMlM M«5l h^i -^<1 '3>. 

M'^Hlct (mHHI HOmUHI Ml^aMl SHI MrtHlStl mP'HM MM^ Mltfl «/. St-H^i RHH), 
S{mHI tiRct?;<ni bid^id RHHl miRHI §. St (HH ^aiRstiH m’HRm mim Hi mq] 
M^. shmsimr ^ai’MiSt %€\ ^icdStiHl MrtiidM mmim ^d. 1. 

il. ■^ll^H (mhmMmi Linguistic Servey of India M'^/sidt (^I'n 

RH MVji RR MvA StHt Hr^H ciMiM Mif m\ ^iiisSt ^tic-fl nm^ 

Si (y^iH SHI clMlM SHW^S; 

siiHlHl MlMlR.'S; H SHlPjj; MMlM MMiHI <r/3R shRivH MM 
SHI sh'H mHIimi MMm ixr-fl MW] Ms'f^ cM sHiMl nMiM >A^ HI Him Hhi 
si^aclHi Hldi suHlMl shi m'HiHM bm\d v 5. agro-economics St^it St-flni 
shM"mi<H MM'H M^M m‘HRM MIH §, Mill St ^RrHlSa mi'.'X 

SHIM<\ ^ 1 iM Slr{t hMI. 

SHIM RRH U^sWMi m'HRH MIM Ms'^l v ^HMl shiv m'HiMhHI ?/3^ 

^ H sjhiHi ^3mHpi St RH ^0. iidiHiMPH m'^hMh 

mi*i MR^IM sh’H M HRhHI ^r-s 4?. MtM bdd MlMl^ij MImMI- 



^0 


oimimi well -H-si ^i^nv-imi h^i V-ii ^wi 

y-aiH'i 'V3<\ 8. «mi5li mC 'les ■^'=“ ^ 

y^><9qi ^ 

iiH' hii -nVa sih' 'H ii 

Mlcll^l ’HiiH ^IH ^^4^1 QiliHl 'H-jH'Hi ‘Mi^l M^n Hi Sl'i h[>\ 

■^l^. ^'VRlcl H"ci(j{l «-U»{l ^il 'HiH "Hli ^ii ^-HO-fi 

^ 5ld^ ‘Hii RHH Vl^l ovB^ 

=yiH8ii ?yw\ Hi ^ ^^i^Rici <i^Xi 

=^11*4 ^l^w hi ^-HMl^ 'H^MH^fl^'+ii ZiQi l^M Hi 

aHcHR^<V -nr/l •HRll ^H'S 


Jl «Hl. Midl4 

Ri^i, 

^ctY^lcl-ll ^HlH-lbl'^lHl ^l ^l?H MRH^d mH 5Hmi 5| ^^l 

oh4^^im^iHi =yii(Hi=(l =yii =yiiH^4i iifH(H[^^u =^H Mi^^iHiii, 'M.^'h Hi, 

5| ^.4l3lct hi ^ 

jyil 'hR'R^I ^-^4 % =il^l^HJjlH^ (ijl»4 '4^^ ^H <^44^44 "HlHl 

<34^ ^iHiH-IIjIH'H ’^4ilci ^4?; 14^, 3. 4lHl'44 ’*\il 411^1 (H^HI 5:^41 =>-hH 

V 5HI :4Pa4l il^R^ 4lHr44 ^Rl 5:^.4141 ^ilH'^i 5'/'44l4l Hsi ^J^Hi; 

^JilHl 41 -HiH^I 414 ^ RlHl <^RiH 511><51 '4(feT4Hl 4^ y,<^^l4 =tlHl44 -H ^(4=^11 
l§^Hl MR 41^41 41^ =4115 5Hicr/ri\ :y>ii(jy^l ^-H3lc44l =yi'4l(H'i 4^41 

4 H^fl =401 c 4H\ Hl<iv<^Q (^14 H=Q ^ =4^ ^ <^4\^ ^ H 441^ 4 ^14 4lH <4(4^441 

(^14 4541 4(kT4lii^l HrMI^I 4131 ^ 5HI Hi<^ 41^1 MR 41^41 cy2^ 4144=4145(1 
i^4l4i 4i4H =4V44l 4^ ^4 . =41 4 -1441 44(xl4l ^cv^l4 4RiRH 

4>^U ^=4 ^ 5(41 '4125 '^4l'JRl=(l^lH 5Jicjs4 ;^|1 zoi[ ‘h^.c/iH 4^^24 '■'144141 

'^lRl4 

L t C 

, =4l^PlJj 25444L [4<ll4 =45l<4Hl <4151 (4'vH ^ ^ Hi =y4'^4l'4 (^?Ai4 
445A ”^44l'^l^lHl 4<llf4i; 4Hl'^(4Hl (4J;l=tl 414 5i4lH 4^ =451414 \^l9[h 

4^14441 4[^<2|142M "H^IH =4441414 ^ H4l41 l§c4lH4i 41^1 44l^R 414 
oy aH4cl44l 44 1 'J'/ l4<HlHlH =414^ 4Hl =ilHl44Hl =^441(4 =414>^1 

^441 (43l=tl 41^ <Vs=(l '-'{I<i4 (44^1^1 4^^i <41^441 H^llPli ^4H =4l^[5li =tl*Hl44 
4R 4^ ay Siiv^ vhi^ R^iMllmi =4H Rhh =ii=i4l5^l-Hi 

^-^h =4H =tlHl44 4ci (Id VR-i4W 0^.41^ (4Rcl ^^l' 4li •»^4"4L 

:!i^4‘ll -^l 4U4R ^^4 4-^ c4R RWl 4<iRH q^lR?; =4^1 =41 ^Rr 4’Hi44 



Mm Mil. "HcrHl 'Ml£ MiWl 

’Hil MiVi -MbT^. t^,Mi RRh Qii^mi 

^MlMHl Mtf ^ ^ =yilM Rdi 'Si. Ml25 ^U'’Al 

^^'^M MxllPlJ; Ml^ \i V5^. h<[i'^ Vt:'*\ ^Kl 

^ildl ^2Si ^I'j'Mi'ni \\ \3o i<ii‘{l ^hmMi‘{ 1 «M3r-iibr VMitT'S. 


“'Htai =!HlMi^ ^.<111 M^il; ^ 'h MMMmM R^IM 

=yi^ ^IcyHMl y^lHMd'il <v2RhIcI <^cli ^ ^HlMiR?; J;41 ^RIH 

«i(6. ^cv’^lclMl ^25 ^l<i-/MmL SI. 3. MM b\[l<^ 

(mMI' 4 ' S. =ytl Slcdcii^^ cy>{l«i(^?jiy, M^iMMM, 

anl^pR cl'^^ =yi^ ^RRH, Rl&li2l, ilMSR 

CHMdl SlH''i:>ll S. RlcM ^nt^Pli ^TlMd Mi^l WlMl ^mKI S. ^Hl 

^(mQi ^Mdl =ii 6 lH S. 


Sj'rM =d^5:l^a5l ^l^llMdHl ’i-'M S Sldl ‘iill/' ^131 d^il: 

^IM ’<9cli =d^lMddl 'Hli’<3^^lMi Mi^l b[^\ ^MlMdMl S iSdl 5Jii<if 

MIM S 'h OiRclMl MMPRUf^ll ^MlMdlMl 


^IHMIM ’<1^1 'S, =yiM^lMR ^a^Ml <3^MMfd5ilPl -^11=^ M'HMlf Mi 'S: 

<v>C5 (mm <3alol ^MMl Mli ^b ^TtM faM^il 

5HlMl S. =yilMi5 ^ “‘d'iQSl ctl-fi^civni =^l <RldM 

VPwMa ^{b QoillA \:)pw UP=tidMd dlM^ M 

^MlMHl mW^S. mVI *MW<1 S ^.MM^Q $MMi ^ M'^ Mdl 

<3^MMpl^l ^‘^lHd-MM=Hdl<Al y'^lHd'd MM(d Mli R^a ^ R^M ?fl<?ll ^HIM^. 


^iSlMi M^ll(d5; RlilM mR <3cMM i^Ml -v ‘>{lc^’ mPm MMM ^Ml^ S <1^1 
Mi^ jl 5Hil iilM, 5l “RtIH >i’p3 MRMl” 'S. 

\mi =MiMi 3^^ m‘R<i ^immimI ^rhi S ^ 't^o M’li^a 

^IMdlR ^’oilMdl S. 

t 

»HcHR ^iHl MRl MMMMMi M^llPi?; R^ “^a^ti 

J,Rl Slrti *Hii M^Ml MHWRi mRiVIMI S. R.dlPtir ■ii^l'4l2>- 

RaHi yRiMd 5 mi QilPtfc md^R‘y^ (siM’ Vj^i ^m’IpH S 5t 

R^ d^l. mR yR MiMiRrs, M’Clail MMlni M'm 

><6tM piU'it ^IRMM ^‘MMIH S 

J^UM^ c/s<l Ml MRMMI ^iMdl ^i\ 

^Hl RilMMl VRl 5Hl^l^Rl S. MH?! MW S > MlM^ 

mRiMm ^R/dl^l Mil S, “jy i'dlMl 

MS^M M?l. 

Ml ^>MlAl M^iRM MVptMi Mn MlM MiRidMl S, rtMp.l 



SiJr ^ mcii mm clMl-H Rh^i -HiRca h<[ 

mi i^^Rl =’-Hl'M'3ll IWW Risy -ilR ■Hll -hiR^-U 

c/s:^ a -hiRcU ^licU -i?(l. =yii^ ^ni ^HiHR^ici -niRca R^Q 

ii^c(l<{l ^ ^ H 5\-H‘{1 H\R 'i^ 

ijR'Hl'Hi ^'4«^ '-KSSSM 

^[\<{i =tfH^ R^u^ hv^ ^ ^i^ =^l =y^^4Ri 'V ^l&i ^iH^l ^ 

^IH =yi^ 4 ^IH ^ <Rg H'H'V i^fel&t 

^IH ^ *4121 MH>li »Hl 

(V >iicvi^Q =hR ymi-H ^•i'^ =iiM25 M 

m'mi «Ry"^. 

5Hi ^Tu^-i ^^ici ^RiR/i; ^ ^ ^ 

-H^ QiRcl^ ^l<l ^ mi =y‘^lS^l^ <jy3R 

^ =2Hi< 1 SlJ; :dRl-H <Y3^ 

mi =Hmi R'^'Siici =tiR yR y>^i5iiSi cuc-Q-h, ^^iHh, 

MiRdl^i ii=&iRi2i ymR'^i^i m\m <^4 ^icii^ ^im\^ y^Rci 

jj^-O 

^^^i ^R^ci mi •Hii ^ ci& ^r-O ^ H 

’H\l 4 ^^I'H^l 5HICHR '*i\’i ^ 5HIM*{1 mRhs^ ^iii^aicll ^*, =4^ -Oilcl^d 

^ y,<?i'^lclHl ^mi ^^J;RH il^ 4il hl’AVHl ^ ^^ptl H}ci^^. 


M^6og 4 <y4^^ h\4\ HMctri 

«{\. RlrtC-HC-l 'im'«-MW 

mw41h 4?. «a. mRwwy yi^*H, shi«^[Iii %a ^;^t)‘t)(l 

^ <xm yvyct »i'4«n<it ii%ni . 5{l '^Wiiaitr cisti »h<^ 

=a'?ll'=w S;-4il -Hsn^l ^H'sn H»l(rtH>A sm sfl s. 4i4cri 
y^UHta MM.' =\\k § S!i 51'4 SHI 4^<l Sidi j^di" «l iRi^m 

^ »l:j ^^iHn h?.^ 5l cYsJ} ^ 

Mi'Jl'U H%cll !a. 'Cil-HiatlsT «te 5>l^i:^ >((,Ml SM^l <dSn pioid yM-TdO =1H>11 
=Hni -iiiT irf =M^RI Mila *n d,d.u Jii3,j,;, ^ 

m 4 Si m wwM 4Hi, (Mi «n. '^iN4«itr ai^Si sus ^istic^ip^is, -v^Rmw 



‘HK^U cif{l n. M\oo^ f,H ^IP. bii. ^ 

*& ^<V^lrl ^b ^3 b\ ^ ^ 

nlH^^ll ilPl^.t^ ^ -im"-(l SlKA^lH. 5 hi 

^^I'^i^l'Hi •HM'H'^af^ -Hiycl =-H3R Hi Pr4^'^ ‘imi =il‘Hl'<=l‘i^ bv( shIM'-H'-HI =“-HiH. 

5mi<vHi 5Hi ii=y'3i jyiHRi V-i ii=«*3i 1 ^hmri 

\:P’<5i^iH ^cf ^sM =^mHi ^"HRi iiMcHiH %iv<ncii 'S. ^ni-v ^riH 

^(vRicfHi ^ ^hH qiK?; si Hii^^ Hicihi ^,13=^4^ 

WR ^iH Hlrll<{l -Mel 'Hii ^tlll ^ll^ tv^ldl^l^^ ^ '^5'ff ^'HRr' Mli 

SlJf 'i^icl Mli,^' ^HcHR [>lC'licl>li?(l SHRan <ai>M 

sRni ib’^. Hmi — 

MHoo^ 5H>itlclR ^iH^ €H^l'^i>li ^HlH^i ^ivA^^ild Mi;H ^^'^lld-l- 

RfH ^VR^‘ ^(i^ioicHiiAi 6 iH 
\3oo^ R^ra:5iR =«wVPij; eai'^w. 

cl^ai ^^IHPR <Ii{HmI Ruled c^afieiiAl Mli V«i 'Hli. 

Yooo^ 'hR^.HI SJQjkR Cl?ai PlQlW Ml^. 

3^0 0^ 'HU^IHI nil, (§tHR‘aRRi mhHIh 2i^a^.R«'QiiiAi 

(kl^ 3iy" ^ica ell. <^-<-’H HI ^aor 6H1. 

> I ‘ t ' 

^5Jii?/d oifl^iH =hH Ruihi hi'^HiH h£? mini ■^a^H <?/ hihhi ^hi 
5Hl HIH =^Hl Olllf^lH ■^H ‘V =yiH ^J^HHI <^U£ 5l>l<d (M'45 iHHi 

5Hl <IH «/ §mHpi i^Hl =^ll^l sHiH^I. 


nU'd-d ^Hl-v OI^'H Hii "^H =HRfKk3M HKi^* '^, 

5hH 5^<v =Hi HHi^itH'ica ^^I'^.d^l "mai HH^m <^hhiH ■^h ri^hbm hhH 
5l 5HRU?d <v 5Hl 5 HIMM.'iH 1 U=^Wl H'-d 5 hH ^(^^iRlct ^‘HiHH HA'il =^HRl 
Ha '^IHHi ^I'^d H'HH ^h'H Ml^ ^HHl^ RH(H 

’ ^Hl<\ 5HI Hl<V-ll >lll 5 HiM\ =^*H15 =>Jil ^'-dl:R^l >if5 5>l>tR{ 

Hm^iif ^aiH ^ =^1*^1 '5 H Hii 5 hHi hhhi iiR?i^ ?:aiH^i 

H'Cl'ad^Ra ^HHi^l 

5Hi<vHi hHhih 5i^/>aH ’ivaHi ti'^'H siHiH ■^iH^k ’d. s;H^a-.^iy" 
m y>*4l V5 ^Hl *^, H>1?/ klM HRtuln 

RilHl =^H (h^IIHI ^VaiHl ilHk>l S, H^llH a^-^lRl :^l irlH^d 3l7m- 

^lRlld»H M'HH. =HnRl 2Hl a-HC'M i'Hl =H^b Sl't >t^i aVd 

y(% ^IHl^ 11R4HI 

R'OhRRh itnki =hH y^uvH ^auRd <dHi ^ iimki, 

^ «y*4 Gl^. * 



6UJARAT AS THE CENTRE OF INTEGRATIVE FORCES 

Dr. Kanaiyalal M. Munshi 

I congratulate the Gu}arat Rc'^carch Society on tiic excellent work it 
has done in bringing together research -minded people to pioneer a ooperativc 
effort. The work has been conducted mainly througli the self-less lead'^rship 
of Shri Popatlal Shah, who has been the life and soul of the Socieiy. 

Research work in connection with Gujarat is being c.arncd on, btsidt^; 
the Gujarat Research Society, by several other institutions - ^(irn at Mimcdabad, 
the Institute of Agriculture at Anand, at the Bar-tda Univ^r>ity and at the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan in Bombay. The time, in my opinion, his arrived 
when there should be a Federal Council, which would pool and coordinate all 
such research work 

Research work is intended to advance the frontiers of knowle Igc; ther.- 
forc, it should always be of the best. 1 here is no •'Ccoad-bD'.t in research. 
That means that the best available* men should be equipped with the requisite 
libraries and laboratories to carry on their work unfettered b/ other demands 

The tendency common in this country to carry on research perfunctorily 
should be arrested. UnfortunatclVi m this country, rcscarcu degrees in hundreds 
are showered upon students whose knowledge and capability are of a limited 
character If this continues it will deny us the membership of the gre it republic 
of knowledge which is bringing researchers of the world together. 

Research is not a regional affair and not even a national concern. It is 
international. In the matter of research the world is one. Research in one 
country has its reaction on other countries For instance, pedigreed Kankrej 
cows of the Institute at Anand are in demand in Russia and Brazil for develop- 
mental purposes. 

In the matter of research we should remember that the world cannot 
be fragmented To be really valuable, the standard of research should be 
uniform throughout, so that the achievement should gain acceptance in the 
whole world. Only such a world republic of research can enlarge the frontiers 
of knowledge. 

Research, again, by itself, cannot be carried on in an ivory tower. The 
work should be associated with training, for researchers must have live 
experience of the real problems involved before they can successfully carry on 
their work Research, therefore, has to be associated with teaching work in 
some manner or other without putting an undue strain on the research work. 

That is where the universities come m. Universities in their ultimate 
are not intended for turnmg out village workers nor retessionals. Nor are they 


mere service stations for meeting the technological needs of the community. 
They are temples of knowledge and knowledge m these days can only flourish 
in their post-graduate department. Universities are, therefore, world institutions 
pledged to the advancement of knowledge. 

V 

It may be that the needs of a country requires the introduction of a 
national bias in university education at the lower level. At the higher level 
of research, however, there has to be a common language, a common idiom, 
a common standard and common achievement. It is, therefore, necessary that 
a student at the graduate stage should have knowledge of a world language 
like English sufiicient to ’study research works of the highest order and to 
express himselt well 'in it. ■ , ;* 

' English is no longer the language of England. It is a world language. 
All over the world English with two or three other languages provides the 
essential medium of research. If 30U cut off English from a university, you 
reduce a world institution into a regional one. No longer would it be a university, 

r I am glad that the Gujarat Research Society has estabilishcd a branch 
in Abmedabad, I hope by its coming here coordination of research will be 
stimulated and a Federal Councial of Gujarat Research become a practical 
proposition 
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j R^piln cii. 

^_oo 2(1 =13-0 0 >ii ^ 

aHl<\ (^d\. RqiPHh 5( 

=yil^Ai. ^^iRtiil^-RoiPHl <hrc(Ih 

R€4HI (M'^QcII Ri.H ’^1. ^dl. lilcT RiPhcI dMR 

R'd ^Idl HPAd ‘^'■A ^Idlri \% R<HPHl 

^i. Rictiji ^i*^H ^.13 Rd R id :5i^ici-r-i R^pidi 

d^ll <HlHRU=fe>l RoiPldl 24HI 'dlS Wfdt^l=d-R^PHl R'-^lRld dRd 

^ ^iidl CY ^13 

w[d(4i=y R<?ipmi =i3. Rd'd t^di. ^di^-d ^ Rdd ^icy^jct^ (aaidi (^cii, 
C^\\ dli^dl d>$i <dRd dd'dl^dl, ^ Rd M ^j^yz^lctrii iip^-'dR^^ld 5>id ^ni^i-dld^ld 
R^ t^di. ^ RdH QtRdlHRR^ mri\ (^di R’dd v^d^RiRR R^^di. ^<v^iddi 
'H’^^ilC'dd d^ld ^-Id diHR R^ ^ R'd'H (^dl : =yt?l?5di 'dl-R y^^JY^lcUdi 

Ml ^Jdidl ^<^Rlddl \j[d^ilddl dlHd dd'i <3^-lMpQ ^Hl R?l aJli 

Rdd t^dl J^dd, ddi, dldil, ^-adld — 5ldl R?1 

fddH d^Rl, MRjl ^RP^dl ^21lPii Ricydllldidl dR^ d’^a R^ ^idMld (dd'd 
«^cll ddl ’^dUldl ^>dR<R R^^l Rd H i^«> =dR ^<YRlddi 

Cd-dR«:l Ml^d tk^dRRid 3t5ii an;^ (dditnwi dd.dl^lR^dl ^-d ^v^llRi d(a dim- 
did5(ldi d^iHddi m^\ Rdd i^ddl ^cdRi 

^ivdld (HRd d^^l d«t‘H ^ 

=di dR Rd ^idi2(l *s Rd ^idi R'di =dR^M‘tl ^ ^iidi 6di. ^di 
%di R^di Rdd dRi d?jn ^.' Adidicn oii. ^ 

RhhR d^Ri MidRi Rdd d^ddi id! d’^^id ^iidi dd*^ RoiRidi Rdd— 
didd^i Rkh ^-didi ddidi RdRi dR dd! i^dRi ddd d^Ri, dR, 
RdRi ■H'Si d^ddU^K s^dididi. =di2a aa<R RdH :ii 'mwf^ id-R|di 
dH R?l diRcU =di‘^, ^di 'didd dR RoiPidR RdpQiRi^ mid dsH d^. 

dUi-Rdd dR Rddddldl. ‘(slRdR^dVdl 5HR(i{l 

RRSiirQ dl€l R^ R^ddlcdi ’<9>3Jldd i^ dU 41. ^Rddis ^RcHh =d’i 
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^idHi ^n'iPi^i-a upfld dm 

^iH^jjiC'Od ■4^(ct R^, oiRcdH 5H‘'^Hi =yi^'d^dw^i =yi^ R^, 

R^ H'H^V ‘^d^llJ; =iHSi3U‘H?; ^-iBM R^ V5t^tldd 

bi\. d=ii'd ^IclHl R'd’Hdl =iiRUR R>dl^^ 

id34-5HlM!^ R^ ^pHi ^^(1. 

R'dRmi ^km =’->^lH^ ^Fu, WchiP ^cmRi R^ 

mbd h<\ ?(l. R?i R^h >iiRca mii. 

R'd‘H-dRd ^di R^HPQh b^l wR(^jI^- 

RhH?; dbd^i dm CHYli^l ?.% i^clL M?. dm 'dR^Rl 

<V3RhIcI Pat<l ^ai^H M^a^^l QIP. 5HI 

R(?imi R'dRi*^! ^’■'>-Hi Rva-RR^di =aciiMirRj; 

a* n% ^ii:^ 


GUJARAT ITS PROTO -HISTORY 

Shri R. T. Parikb, Baroda 

( Summary ) 

Gujarat is m lime light archaeologically, since a decade. Various 
explorations and excavations carried out by the enthusiastic offices of 
the Archaeological Survey of India and Govt, of Gujarat and by the 
learned institutions working in the field and results thus obtained have 
changed the whole consccptions of the Indian History. 

Geography position of Gujarat has played a significant role in the 
development of material cultures m this part of India. One of the 
important factors responsible for growth of cultures is its long sea coast. 
The other geographic factor, which is responsible for the growth of 

various cultures, is its relative isolation from other parts of India. 

1 

No Neolathic culture site has yet been discovered in Gujarat and 
the culture at the present stage of our knowledge, that preceded the 
proto-historic culture, was the microlithic culture of the last stone 
age. A good number of sites of this late stone age culture has been 
discovered in many parts of Gujarat, the most important of them are, 
LUnghanaj in the Mehsana District of North Gujarat, Baroda, and Kangpur 
in the Zalavad district of Saurashtra. 

The culture that followed the late stone age was, the full Hedged 
Harappa 'Culture, many sites of which have been found in the different 
parts of Saurashtra peninsula and on the Narbada and T.spti cstuenes. 
The most outstanding and unique site of this culture, that has been 
discovered in any part of India, after the partition, and which ha? 
a 
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attracted the attention of the mtellegentia and the common man alike 
IS ‘Lothal’, a mound situated near the village Saragwala, of the Dholka 
Taluka of the Ahmedabad District 

At Lothal, Shri Rao brought to light two periods of occupation 
with a break, which he has divided into five phases, the first four of 
which belongs to mature Harappa Culture while the fifth one, ‘the 
settlement of which was established after a great flood belongs to the 
degenerated Harappa Culture 

At Rangpur, Shri Rao has “brought to light three periods of occupa- 
tion. Period I is represented by the ^re-pottery microlithic culture, on 
which, after a gap of 4’Ft., Harappans came and settled. Period second 
has been divided into three sub phases, llA, IIB & IIC. 

Rojdi in Saurashtra is also a late Harappan site and two periods 
of occupation have been brought to light by late Shn P. P. Pandya of 
Gu] Govt. Period I has been divided into three sub phases, lA, IB & IC. 

Late Dr. Subbarao and Shn Pandya brought to light 'five periods of 
occupation at Somnath in Saurashtra, Period one has been divided into 
lA & IB. 

At Lakhabawal the same excavators brought to light two periods of 
occupation The earliest period was characterised by the late Harappan 
Pottery. While at Arara, three miles away from LakbabaWal, same 
excavators found also the late Harappan pottery from earlier level and 
confirmed the evidences found at Lakhabawal 

If we take into consideration the relative chronology of the proto- 
historic Cultures of Gujarat, it would be seen that, Harappans occupied 
the coastal areas, when othe'r parts were inhabited by the communities, 
who were using micro! iths 

The Proto-histonc Gujarat had mutual contacts and relations with 
the outside world and with the rest of the country although the 
region is geographically isolated from rest of the parts of the Indian 
sub-continent 

We have yet to solve two problems one of them is the problem of 
black and red ware and the other is who were the people, who used the 
lusturous red ware pottery Only future researches in field would be able 
to throw some light some day. 
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SHKI CHAKRADHArA : A MEDIAEVAL SAINT 

FROM GUJARAT 

Prof. Yashvant A. Raiker, M. A, Baroda 
(Short Summary) 

Like Dayananda Sarasvati and Mahatma, there is one more earlier 
great son of Gujarat, born in the 13th century A.D He is Shri Chakradhara, 
the founder of the Mahanubhava cult. His followers have produced the 

I 

earliest Marathi prose and as an inspirer of a great religion and literary 
activity Chakradhara has made a permanent name in the history of the 
Deccan. Yet he has to find his due place in the history of Gujarat. 

The main source of his hfe history is the Lila-Charitra, a collec- 
tion of episodes about him, made by his disciples. Shri Chakradhara 
hails from Broach and was earlier known ajs Haripaladeva, a son of 
Visaldeva, who seems to be some princely land-lord. At a young age 
Haripaladeva deserted the worldly life due to religious detachment, and 
wandered in Andjhra and Maharashtra till his 90 or so. Then he spent 
his last active' eight years in Maharashtra for spreading the gospel of 
pon-violence, detachment, good conduct and devotion. He based his 

f I 

teachings on Gita and maintained that the multiplicity of rituals and 
deities can never give salvation. He did not believe in social inequality 
and offered sannyasa to all including women and ^udras. He was a fearless 
thinker, a selfless teacher and a practical scholar but no revolutionary. 
He was ahead of his time and brought the best minds of the period 
under his swojy. But he invited enmity of the orthodox who left no stone 
unturned to put him down. He was tortured and seems to have been 
executed by king Ramadeva. He is believed to have been living an 
eternal life in the Himalayas. Let not Gujarat forget one of its worthy 
sons, 1 


"A'N-NDRU’S-SAFIR” as a source for the 16th 

CEMTURY HISTORY OF GUJARAT 

Dr. Z; A. Desai, Nagpur 
( Summary ) 

In this paper it is intended to desenbe in brief an Arabic work on 
biography composed in 1002-03 A. D. at Ahmcdabad by Shaikh 
Muh>iu’d-DIn •Abdu'l-Qldir aT-<Aidaruc, whose father had come to 
India from Yaraan in 3551 A. D. and had settled first at Broach and 
Anally at Ahraedabad. This work is a cbtonalogical Hut and account of 
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important learned men, kings, grandees, etc. and also of some political 
events and curious happenings and natural phenomena like appearance 
of comets, shootmg stars, floods, draughts, etc., relating to South Arabia 
and India. The period covered by the book is the tenth century of the 
Hijra which commenced in 1495 and ended with 1592 A. D. While some 
of the information regardmg political and to a lesser extent cultural 
events may be found in historical works, the fact remams that the 
author supplies some matters of details and accounts that are not 
generally known Particularly his account, though very brief, of some 
natural happenings in Gujarat, is unique. 


THE LIST OF SCRIPTS IN LALITAVISTARA 
Prof. S. S. Dave, VallabK Vidyanagar 

( Summary ) 

The paper-writer initially states that the list is not complete. There 
is neither order nor classification. Sometimes an orderly sequence is 
traceable. The scripts can be grouped on various bases as Indian, foreign 
etc. The paper-writer tries to group some of them in a ‘flora-fauna’ 
group. While doing so, he tries to show that Brahmi and Kharoashthi 
do not deserve the place of primacy accorded to them by the author. 
He incendentally suggests that the use of the word ‘^akari’ for the 
Malava scripts helps us to fix the date of the work. He further suggests 
that some of the scripts are only ‘styles’, while some others are styles 
of composition like royal or commercial correspondence, or short forms 
used in arithmetic or the letter-cutters’ art. Some of the scripts are very 
likely languages. The author gives a faithful picture of the script-craft 
in his time-lst century B. C. As the list is a miraculous recital by the 
young Buddha, it pnctures the script-craft as m 5th century B C. The 
auther is true to the facts, and the names of doubtful meaning are very 
few. Hence, according to the paper-writer, the script-craft had an 
indegeneous and praiseworthy growth. Hence also, according to the 
paper-writer, the old theory of the introduction of the art of writing 

from abroad, and the view that it led to a cultural revolution should be 
re-assessed, and if possible, changed. 
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^Qi^l =^H ^jyPl'^tl ^IQf'HHl R'-iy ‘iiVl 

H^i •iiH =hH 'V *'^5{ ci4 4iH ^I'^'Hi'Hi =yiR^. 

y-HH <vdi =i*£(l -^^4 CHlHi n\f cHR '■'i'45lH 544 Rl''444l ^i'^i 'd^H'4 ^1^. 


4l<i 4HSR =“41 4lctHl \ir\[ y}{Ak^ 

=^41 ^Hd-Hcl^li^-fl J;ld"4l R^fH '41^ ^sfl 
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(H<M)4 4^4 iv4l ^1414 ^l. mpR^isi 

1. * ^IHl ^l(^c4 * ( f^€ry4 i[Hr^l HitH'ild ), <HPl tjU. 
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, yl^l''5(;>li, 'HW. 4<i'‘-lH2i ^^'.*{1 =yi^ ^ %i'mi 

ci^x.'Hl>ai^i^‘=y‘. ‘ ’ r\[^ iS4l5:R 5=m<a 

5HI>{1 ^.3 Ri^^iicy^.^ioy^mwi R^lf. &RR ^hrih'^ 

^iCl (k<X\:^ '^(Im ( ^iSii ) <VHI itilUiHl 

§M^=yil[^-lMcH cRl<^ ^<v^lct>ii ^cl'^ 

\Wf^, ?M[^' fe'Sv^i'v Midi ‘^ictirO ?5iCi6ife> 

-RdIcI <M<^ncU ^(ly^lddl cRt/lM^-l 'ilisiiyi =>H^ ^ b^\- 

<ii;^ ^h (y:ic;iRii; 'i\m 

^iflv^ld MRd d==^^l =Ml 6Mdl iMi Ml'-ll*{l-^(Jit4'Ml5d41 

hm ^«v^iddi RoiiMMi ffvt^Jldl ^iT (^w-^^Mid^^aMi ^mRsi 
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. , %'^M MRddl ^1511 Ml-Hl d=^R ^\'c R?l t{iifl 

'MiRcU M^'^, HM '?i<^^ld -JfMi. MRd =l=^dl M M^^srH^l 

) 

^ay^iaHi JHn 

iihm?.) 

A^iiC-tiCd MUlii 

MRddl MRiM RmPI-^IM^^I M^^dd HR MF-Od ^^l^ H*\\ M>?:R 
M^^fdMi Ml\l ^^l RiR Ml^l ^Wldi MMl^l M^i ^ $id 

j^»l ^ 5l<l MlMl'H MlRdl Qi^ MlddlClSli ’hR, VhM 

’^n'RtR ill>l i<l 5 hT\ Hm'"^ iCl R^lVd d^O. 'ti^Mddl R^lR '^IPR- 

blX ^di ■MMld, Ql^M, dii^, dC-lRi, fc^RiU d. ^-'iV^l ^Rl ■^l- 

MRI^I <vl/' \5|ldi M>5:R % =^lfddMad MQ] i>ld* 

Mie^Rli; ^<7/^ldl^l m <1^ M>5:RMMRMi MiJi ^^41 '^. ^ni C^^lH 

R^Rl an^ M<i»ld c^iRh'^U MRd^ R^Bl HhI §. Mdd'il dM^?t- 

^Hldl ‘VtA’di 5l<l ^iRct 0 \ ^dl cft^ilR dM'd mRi ^R^.lHl’-O 
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aJi^i MRdR'^ld Rr RmR^I M6R rRc-O '^. anwi d^^'^Rl 
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^ ” dR g^lRil ^.IR^RIHI Rm RRIH"^ MRI, a^^ <Hd* 

<<id anm^i'i^Rin'^di widt^v-iMR, ^iR^. d. ^ ^litn. 

'«!<»« Rif/ U. IMl-lX^. 3* R*r/ U. tHM. V. 

Vdl4/ H- <^. M. »i:i R»f/ M* t. niR 
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'5. k-K<i m =yii ^ 

•msi Si *^iy" <il^ ^h\[r\-[[ ^'H 

'HICH^H ^Hl ^Mlfn ^'’11 Mr4r-{dl ?i4 i;RMl4^4, 
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‘^dC'fti; 4iltrSii'HL Qiioi 4y"(4<vH MlM 'M 6Hi. feicn^d 4l^4Hl 
■H>31 =ytl PlclPi^ tRlSl mPl C-O^l (iicll. :jl(dSl dPR 

Si'H^ y*=dR‘^l ^Ji^Rcll ^'H<^‘lcli ‘{lif/Hl HWlSl 

0/41 (d^AP^ ^>cimi \\hm. chI 

5H14 m\b ^<41*4 ^4^1. Si'ddl §^^4^41 =4li4ll/' ttRMlC'R^ 
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g|5ii(Al«1l (1lJ(l'«i=lR 

>\\ iU ^ill^flj 

\o-El(Myi^H H-H<v clCAb 

^Jcll'^^i i'l'^1% cy-t^fd ^i<J/^lrtdl ^6RM ^>(1 

c/hRu^^I "Hlcll ^HlW-O^ \o^ (^mcl ^4>cl^Hi iHl* (^cti H 
5Hl M^l ‘^llT Vo-V\-V^. di ^Qcl M^l. ^;Rl^ 

(H%i 

^ ^-.° ^ &Pi=yRH <Mdi =yii '^rHI ^adi^^di 

Sli 'ddlVd am §*M=v ^ ^RS^l'-l, 

ani *^14^1 ^\. <Hld ^ ^ 

^ %^(?cr^OTq; l 'dR "Hdl ^^.-f^fMyP-l^-ft =dl fod^ 

^.lcll‘><l>lL <m[^^i »M\ (Hl'^di M^l (Hl^ 

« l^sfjjrsff [ detail ^[‘HH y'dd \3oor(i 

apid ^ Md ^.o 3\ (dfacdi =d^ »dP-iaR ddr-Hi 

Hdi =d^ .^fdaR ddi^4i 

'h'9A?. p4pc4il ^ 241 <34^ li\\f 2HP414V 

^ qT^TO5KJT7rrH:€f» { 5i^rqr?TRf^ ) ^dd ^4°^ ai. ■^. 

rR ?^X ariri ^an- 

^ =4RTi^d 5Tra^JiT^f% i ( ^l 

y.ov'^lcl’Hl ‘Hl'Hd;^^ d^Rdl ^ ^-24^! 541 ^Icjyi 24 l^dl 

?.m M^dR^i ta^i ) 

^ ^ ^''d -ii'^^ld' dl^pj^dl 24ld(i ^U'H'Hi <cl'dl^^l 

^(4 lo^: ^ a^25ddi Ri’"^ <^■^1;^ =H4d idwsdd'^ <2 1 (dadid^ 

a^i.aR*^ Rm*-A25^d ■Mdf'i'i ^ 241 s^’d 24 p^ih^ ^ufrtdi^«{l 

^■Hl 4^ ddldcn ( )^[ ^ Rl42t'^25Sl y[d^^ ^pMaidi 

V9 ^cTqsd pTf^or vrrTt 44 *1 ?0 ^ ^ ^->4 ^4d 

\4V» 44 4^4 » 3Tgf JTf r^4r%-^^qiir#r-qR;^ st^rq- 

WIT 3TTc4q3414 R5f%4 I 

241 4^ =dl<l=^;dl(ddl 4lia ^ladlddl Rl^ 

^Idldl ^41^14 dR C4% ^ 

* *Hc4R 2h4i 'UlHlf^li 4ct & a Rindl S^IhI ^lclP^4i QIRcIhE iPl<Q^ll il^ii'^ 
4^ 4^1 ^^I. wTl «(l QiPicw M^l X^oo Ml 

2>Ui4W 5441 (4(h §H?4l 4^ :yil 21^4 -MW ^^141 d. 



aniMriR 5^-?^ T n\^q^ \ Xi^^K- 

cn=n§^-KT^ 5 ^ 1 =^l 5;iM5:lRw 

c-ii^ R'hi^ 5-hIci^ m chv^i 

I 5J y> ^IT » 

5Hl Slia3l Vl^^ct ^X]!A?A\ =«iMHn 'Hli ’^~n>l 

=^cl 'f^Ml|l -Mli'S? ilR: =yil 

C-ll^ 

^o ^fi^, 5r^iCT I 5^- ^ Vn ^ 

^l^-O. f3%q i SHI A^'A. 

<^«Hl3l(i'Hi?(\ HIM HM<H ^ shT^ c?Hi d'l'^l^^l 

U 5TT^^I inlr. i 

^■^J; il^ \M0‘> ^ SHWm=a^l ^ HH \ ^41 3^ «). 

SHI A[ih sHHilRlcl '^. 

ari^^cT?: r?5f%cT i 

?(\ cvhI-h ’Hii (a*^i 

^H*clrt RirM:iil>H^-(l \3V5H A\A w'm CHI^ 
clMffv' SHI ^i^clJs S 5 i*| ai^qqr^ <%* ‘’^. r{pi7 

HH M3 shI^ CH>Hl^'4 b 

argm^ 1 MH \3 o Irq- qq I 

SHI HPR M'Qd >ill '=^HlM4'Hl CH'^il^^ 

IH ^ ^*1 <:3 I ^ w\ artm^ e i 

Ht?:T egwicl^ ^]m ^KJ qT#M§riM?erM^ fel%rj \ ( SHI 

'^>dh HiM^.lcnPtMRd ^Rl Ai\A\ 

W » cs %\ mn, Wk mm ^g gra 

»T!rc?5^^I^^ ^5^^1c^HqTql0T f^\^ aic^n: ( ) JT«M I 

(SHI A'A >iiMM«AHl HIM> sinHM sh’^HS (iS.^)M C^.) 

^nS \ \ aramr^TH- 

^hi ctMl Si^.'Hl^Hi M€l ^\\ clMl MetrQ \cc^ 

^ ^ ’ivj^<: qq sni<ft W ^ q^rrqj fpXm KT^Hnt J 

"^.ISr^USH ■^PiS^ s^:i 

shi^Hi, V55 ^Mlcl, ^rH, H^^^, 

aHHfe H^P.Ai 1 

• »H U 4tM,.?i^«|-l 'H^C<i 
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ii. ^ . =^11 AVA: ^'*=11- 

’"'IIH, y^Qcl RhMI 5^1'* cl Wd '^. 

fejjdl '■Hii =yicHR ^3^31 A-\ ^l^'O'ii illM 'AH 

^laidSdH, • 

\ 'iyr 'd^lQi^l ^d'l \‘H'Ho ^ ^yil^i'Hl^^i WA 

( Mli'^ )'Hl dHR ff-d'Hd^R ^ 

^ I del '1^4; V dl dd"^ =dd yid^l P-l^l^ 

iH’-^dl 3V (dd ill^d ^^iVdi ddR d% 

\ ^^'Crl^^T^fe (^'7Tffe) (dd ^"^l \\A ^^‘dcl 

5>TfSRr Vi =^11 [d^l ^CY^lcl id'ddl =dHd y'd(a ^ . ^;lH^<dH 

=d(dd =dRR =y 'dl d^id =yid (dVd <dldRdl 

dl'H'Hl 'dd d''Hld^l '^. =-H^ °d^ Cddd ^ (d^l ^ 

(dd, yilc^di del 'tM<4f 4 =dld«{l 

^i^v’aeU [d{l 5HI [dd ildkddi ^Idl ^d§l 

d^leldl 5l feiRl *^1^ ^IllHd 'I^dl'^l o/s^ ^ 

<HRct\<t =sh’5s[^\4^1 

>st; ^R^IIUU ‘ - < 

(dRd^ didld (ddi^mi d^idfddi di^Tdd ^did d^i\^. ^b ^ (^di 
<^ddi dR-(ld d'ddl ^b =yi^ 5H^ <^di =yi‘i-(d^di §4^-^ ’^hi^ ^ 

^d'Oidl'Hl AbH\ dlil^ ^H1‘{1 =d’'^l^l‘^l dl'Cl =yil^ «dl4, ddl “^d 

=iHl?(\^ ^l<n dl’>>dl5\l d'^l'U =yir ^‘•\>dlS>ll^ 0H5ldl ?^R*M4fd^ 
de{\ aJl M'Si ^i'ddld ^ ' " t? 

=dl =d*‘'>dlS\Hl =d’j; t^ddl -Hii QlRd^il dR^'d fdfd-Hi V-ii' (d^' d^Mdl 
^ ^^^[ddi shI^^^rl* <^>di (dg atA dl 

dVd ^ (cdlddl ^^"^l d'-ll ikSO "IRRR (3lS4dl-d^ltr^(d^.is4-Mdl^l 

\. ^*. 1o,,3V, V, lo, <!;d, vs 

t 

dio/. IV 9 , V, %. v,.Vo, <11, v; vs, ^ 0 , 1 ^ 

3. ‘ d(dct(d^cl^ Vl lod3 ^va«il wi^iidl &; lsl^l?iri.il -mRi 

:ud Hr-H^4 iRidi ^i (dm) ^i(l ^va. ^nidl 

tf. >11 ^lil^lildl "Ut^ Sl«<l 

«l. d. ^iWu^(ditl <, YoOjOoo SIR &*. ' 



Kim iKH 'HlM=^-l Kim <3tIH (Sa'*ti 

(^PiMi '^ai^a‘^1 ^ 'll Mi^ u'-^O <^ti^ kr\ -si'^mmi. 

V, \o^ 5o *too \:!c4ll(s (irli ^y 

, iiP-(l*1 QiR'I’il QlPl 6c(l ‘Ml&fl, -^^>1(20 (HIMKI CH^lWl 

RlRSil '(scM^ yil&n &(M'ii ^liij; 'hV 

miu an^ife-ii Rrai^^i’Hi '^mi s 'Hi»/l-ii ^>^1 =!H*i;(^a^ %i<ldi 

w».-- 

'l, 3 3 ^ an'i ^ 5HH mi 

5Hiil Y df mb '-Kii Mrni 

^ 5H^?; 'i '^l[^\[ ^l =«>1H 

M^wdi My H aH2i^ yi^ ti ci syi*i*ai y’<>t'M^ 'yi^irtyi 

i’^^tsijy %i i^iH <^[i 

; mp-Oh m y^isii ^c^mh s>i^ >tii^ *^iy" 

yki^i 41, ^yjf mb 'MecHwi •it^. 

'^v>H ^ «(1 y'-^i ^ihm yii <^d <^a -ih 6cii Hm \o, :^o, 

30, Yo.. ^o, >.0 ^ y**u^i «ihcti -iid H ^'bi mm (m§ 

^ci aoo, \ooo -Hoi> >iii -m^ mm (y^ t^di. ^oo m"^ 

30 0 r{\ ^-vp^i ^(i \o6 Ml mi^ ^ aniil 

^.^i aHwdl. 5.000 an^ 3000 mi Mi^ \ooomi aniP-i^i 

'^■^l^l (3>l^M ^ahlMt. Voo, Moo y'vMl Mli 'loo Ml anV 
Rl^*{l m'^ Yooo, Mo 00 y‘'0'Hl Mli \ooo Ml 

m<ik^ V, M =^iM <3>l^iU. mRi^^i^ Ki.m, m"^ ^im-^i^mmi m^i^. ?y 

b'^Kii m'b^A^ M^l<MMl. ‘<9cti \im 5>i*i[ai^dl ^ y'^lMl ^h'^IMI 

5.MIM i^di MMi< 2 H*i(M^ ^>HdiMidi dE. y’-^MlMl ?lrH^l m'b ^Hldcil 

^iH ^yi y’^'Mi ^dc-fl ydl; <^>m^, 3M\5 yii soo-fMo + vs 

^di mi 0/25 diKl; 5'^o »ooM 'IoM^’^o,' a^v 

V. % ol d«M atp Sdft yMisvH 5lk oi m 

^wi y Qi^ ^ »Im h*ii^ d. 

M. SlHi kM diyiMl c^l. 

€1. <U M, <1, 13 Hli »ldi^ v + t, Y+d, Y + 3; tf m'i Y4->f; yo 
do-f do + do + to {^{ Sll^l, ypcfld MlMlH (€1 (hMI««, \S^. ) 

< 1 . Y, s. Mo doo»ii (yt^*i u^mmi i>. 

yi'^ 9^*11 m, xu 

Rl., ftllMMM m, «3, m'. 

xftiy 2J»rl5l»Hi ^in^ni mi Xiyi-l ^IKIMIHI M‘, 

M%1 k^l 

^ m, Ml. (k„ ftfHHM \3X-H3>, 


(^^<{1 cv '25 ■HicQ; \ 30 ^ vsoo z>){7{ M'i' ^ ^ ^'h{pA^ ■^di t^cll, 

VS^OO ^[l \^000 ^ ^ \ooci <y/ cysfl ^000 cj 

wiTl =yil M-5.(d-Hi 

5l^c^ cy, 'H^C^ \-jy[ ^‘*'>^1 <H*'Hdl>ll 'HlHd 

d ^di 5h ^i<^^^addi 

mV il^4^-a Mdi iKa ^iHldl ^^‘^IMl 5HI il?;Rdi 
MP-dd ‘H'^^fd MRddl ^ ^ ^Wld ^iM 

sa-H =yi^ >5HH-M^Hdl ^dPl ^Rl MIM dd ^dddidl 

•Hifd M'S! MMd <vdi MP-dd MRdMl il^Rld ddl CdpQ. Mlf^cHMl il^Pl 

‘cl^'-'d ^25 M^l^-d '^'Ml (M^Mddl ^.irddl =Ml^ 

M’M^aK'd (^>.dMd( iddMd 'c). M. 3oo-Voo)Hi ^yi'ioifi^cldl 
(§^^^ilDl -hI ^.‘i'i ■HM(Mii(di:l (^. M. doM )Mi 

{^\\ 'M (r.Mlfdddl ^^rddl ddl ddld-Hf-^dl^dl ^n'jfd'&fddi 

ad^Jf M^l pydM5^d(^ (’^|l di^ ^l<n =Ml d'Sifd^ 

i!t\W MR&d =141^ 'a(Tl( »<5|1 Mfl )Mi ddl ^4^-4 MSl^i'^dl 

d?ll(vsMl MC\)Mi d»^ d<l d4,(d dd(4d ^ ^<1 aHitlC-d^l 

§d^pi ^lil d?^ ^13 ddi <^/l^lH =yii lic-ddi d^^id®i f.i'M^i 

M^4l i; M. 3Y^(y^ M. d<$?d)dl dl^dddi d'M 

^^ikdl Mii ^dld-d^-H 'ddlddl ^IddlMl ^HI^HI d^^ ^l dlMdd 
Mdld^ri ^iq.1 dildHl M^ldl di^l =M‘';d'Si(d ^Idldi 

•Mld^ d!,d\ d’-d, d^d ^ d^fd M^ldl ^li2sMd^ S'Ml 

Hli^iVldl dWdddi d'A" VS^V dl =M i ^^iRl d'J.fd^ ^1^41 dVd ^ dlMdd 

MdldA ^Idld MICIM di’4 tldd^lMl dd'" ^vsd ( M. vsdv )’-d 

<^. 511551, Hi. k., d. to€:; S-d c<14, r^^id (^r| d Md-d3 

€:. €4 C^tl, (^(^?l, H. ISd 

lo. or^li <r, ^<r-3i. aif^d 5H^ te€^u5Hdi d^akni ^i H\^(d Imi I &. 
Hn dd 

td. €1. d. (ido). 66^-01 5lHi =yi^i ani^ &. 

13. €1. d. ddV, Voo, 000 , ooo 5l ^"'tlWlly» 

^li dlii H>'ll4 3, doo, Voo, 000 , 000 >i(^ 5^ ^{{41, ati^ 

dlii &. 

iv. 4-d (mu, U. 

IH. 516. d. d, U. Ifcdi ^Mldl H^a 5l <H»lina Oli^ni &. 5^:^ 

0l4K^l >ll«widi iil% 9<i5li fH^itil, d- '^. d. 111~'^3 

1*^. i’fX f^’u, d* Vo-Vl 

1\5, (S^, Id, IHH, mX'iiX 0^1 ySi, d. 1 ^, d. ifif<f; d- ife, d- ait-ui 
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a^iui 'Wk Ml ^rn-ct ‘^'HSti^ii y'^rt 

(ivv5 (tH vs^\)mi 5H*jf wii M'S,(aMi W'-il^RiHi =yi^ i^i- 

RhHI =y’>|ct ^(5i^^*^l>ii M'4^ ^oM (bC U3), (\r. :h. Uy), 

\oC {\f. U\) V53M (bT =M. <'\3)^ ^’-v^Ml 5H“bmi 

b^llM 5HIH 5Hl \3 "Hl-^: Ml ^arlJ;5i(l 

=>JlR'Jt ^lllMl M'-Od 

MIM \i) <Hi»^l MMM CHlM^l MHMI ^cll, MRdMl ^Hl d'-(l ^M'i- 

M'lifd b% ■>^'' a <5(1-^ 2i) ^iMlbT SlMld vEicl M'S.fd Ml=41d- 

imi (v ^ibT 'bibf umi ^ihi^ 

MRdlH b^aui M^(d MMH '^/dl =M^M>clHMi =^1^ =^^^1 Ml^vH 

^i\mi Sldld MICIM Ml bT M. )dl MMM 

M^il ^■^aM ^iRlMldl Vaib ^cai MliMl cMla 

RijfMd 5H*5{M'^,[d‘{\ <iV35s Msil. Ml 'M(iib MC-dl ^IcrrMdl (^Miy^lMl 3(1?; Ml'd‘^1 
MMlbf l^^Mr-O, Mi^l ^Ml 3(1?; aH’?:-5Hai‘^a^ MH, 1:M1 MlHlMl 

aH’ifMil-^ d^ldl.^^ M^cJ MMM cydl ^ ad^Hldl =M^dlbbl 

Ml^2(l MMfa^dl •m(?i| 1^ MRcflM 3H’?;fM5 =MMdl=Mi, M^l ^ MP-(ld =M*?;MiJ.(dMi 
<^dMdlbr d^lcCl 5 h^ 5)l’-(l ^ M^S.(d ^M^ <VM^l^ ca^Mlc(l (^Rl'di 
MIV.?; »-Hr-(l 

^"cl~MdM*l( 'oMS-^ylSV )dl MMMmI MM?lb ^HlVdl ^I'a^l^i 

.MR!;d *3l^?iMdl '^dl MRcfld M(^4dM*^ia(l 

Mlf^dMR MHl. 5HI M^ll^l MMl. dd^l M^lHl d^ 

=H‘?iM^(d^l ■»0l mRmM Mbf MVjI M’MmI MPddM^J,(ddl ^I'MR 3M 

MMl^d Mdi 5^ld?! MMM \oMl 'll ^d mCI ^^^Mld M*^ 

M«,(d^l (SM^PI Mdl. b(l^ b(l>l c^4i dlMR M^(^’ MMli2| mi d^ 

aHMffi'b M<Si(di4‘ ^ ddl M^ai '^a'dl aaMdl^ 

<dMl, cf*\\\ MfMMdl 5dM-d MlM?d ^HMdl^Ji; dM 

\c. «dHd {«»l, to<;); <idHd, ^«f vs3M4 ( %, 

3i MS ). iH5i -? dH'^ <^3^ i twMd ( t, M<l ); 5\t(q« V nitiaii 

«WHd (Sltf, IS, allCdi VMld^ii -^MMd ildMd ( tf?l, 

ddM <tdMd (v^l, t^, R'vS) t/dit(« 
t<r. tl^l, tv, VH 

io. «Ti Rm. M. 

^l. 5lf/d, u* V«:-H\ 

SldMlHvMlMlfiHl (wilPlH, M- ‘l'^* 'i' il. ^ 

^s. <d (mh» ( 4 ( 4 ^, H* 

^v. Siw-d^ H- fc** 

M 



•hrcUh ^"^aMlH '*\\[i'^i civwci 'Hic^n 

^5a-H>iL (JiRcdH ^-H^l^l il=yR V-0 ^ 

<a3lQi3l \f Moo -HL '^l5iRtH=M^ Qiplfcl'Hi ^-Hl =yi’‘^l 

^ 0-H‘^I <^cll ^ ^aiRM^ 'HMIM ^‘h 5l 

5{ (^^clM^mi Ml'-^cA^fl ilH (s^aMril ^i\ ^ 

^ 5h Rd<4>ll QiRdlM 2Ji i =2Hl‘^R'Hi Mf.'^ 

M'mV -ift Vm MrCI^ (HRctai ^RR 

=Hi ^ifecU ^ >i<nd -i^d, ^ 

ow" R'lll MlGlcU CHL §1^11 ^ (H^ ^ =^11 

2H ’IlML ctMl >MH-a^'H<{l caMMlfcT -I aRHl a^lctl 

^iciHi ^aa-i ^*5:1 aiM’^ai ^ 

yRRRai j’Jiis'Kl ^^I'Hi Ma^'ai oiRcftn ^f^Hi =^>ia ( <iHl- 

a^^ai ^^1) WMi ^ cHiaafHmLRaiyUimy^iaaa^ia-ii 

=Hmi ^rT Si-Hr{\ ■^jMa 5 h ’^irQ c/DHi^i :iH h 

5HaI=(la 2HJ;[?ail-ii §fat^^»2i a'^aM'Hi hi :y^>ii >ic?t 

^ai MMR^i MHcM 13 HI yfiai -^iB Hl=&ii •H^Rai 

aa mi =yiiH(cii :^i^m *alHi Mai=a ^ ^a'HMai aMR- 

ij-Jl-Hi MMa"a\ R(mm 5HiM^(a^iai mRmm ^Rmi ^ 5^a caRcUa =yii 

ovi^lMl, ^lawi MMMi ( 1' oR.-5,<: ) zyiiHl 

^Clai a''Hl:Wl M'^ QiRcUa ^I'^lMl M^R^ 

§MMIM af^ iRdi 3(4^a>cl 3^1 a^l =MiM^fa^l (3M "M^j^ 

(m^I^WI MaiMia S\ u\ ^:Q 

m(^m a'^aMai qirHIh =^13 maiHl c-UHi :iiaiHl =y^iai Hi 

§M^lM MMl.^'^ 

HlfiMiai (if H<) ft^a^iHl R^iihIh ii^iR'ai =^^1 aa 

’H ^«Y'<i, U. €:6, ^l5jl, Oil. Ml. fii, >i ltd 

m M-Mnl (qoia^ll^ ^5li i>{ay,i, Ti. «.:i_^;3. 

’’5. 5l5/«l, •»i. «r3 

OC ^nc/ri, 

o«^. Sto/ci U. feV-feM 

30 . SI. fl, il Ra, i,i ( t^v. ) 5 h:» mh ![ Stadia ( 1 ,^ 0 ) 

2\. W Rvh, ^l 



^ § 1: 'Wi <HIHI 

JWl^ (H€tl4 

^'*i\ <^1 ' b\ ^ H'^Qt ^AV\ 'b M^ai b^fb <r«H5.i^l- 

^mi ^. , 


5hj 5(?4^ SHvPli Ctrl's ^IWIH ^ =yiV-'t- 

'^^Ri ^ ( £-2^ ) ct^*^' ffrit^Hcti S'. [5-Syi [?s‘Rl-C*iR4lM.^^ 

^RR ^ca. OiRcdH Wi“^l ‘Sl'cT QiRdlH VCiH Minc'd 

^RR an’i ^X[ ^Rd^ 

“HRMlA'di'SHl :^?tR^ ^Rl'H ^cU. 


dd^l yirf yfl ^iHldl O^Rl =^11 =‘-h“^1^1 

cll^V bii *4(4 R 

W=dl bX\ ^ "Hl^ dd =yi‘j;pJ^ Xi ^RRl Rl ‘Mvf^fd'di 

(HRcd^kl (3c^t<i ^Q.'Httl dialed ItP-dd U^vOdH ='■41 

£dl =iH‘j; h^X[ ViJ * 


' ilP-dd "M^fdai ^rKIH =di; =>WI -*^i‘<vcl ^;i'^a'4di W-ll, ddd '^'^.(ddl 
(HR^H =ih‘'; ^yi^l'-'pHlddl ^\?A(k<A ?4Hl =d^ (HP.dld 'JiRcl'Ml, 

^.dHdi 5-H^ ti'^iMdi ’iUmi ^€1 =Qct foR^aHpki ^ <HRKiH 

5h’'^ 1, 54^ ^i'^aMdM =’■4*51 %cl «). 

ell <HRddl <^£1 iR^l«{l (^fM^lRi d^ai ^IWlHdl 

<^f.i ^ii^ ’ wrti QiRddi intRii =yi'iRi^i Vr flJ? As r{Tr< 

^I^RR'41^ =’-4^'-'Rdlddl * (?H*-f.^l ^'b * 54A ^^addl * =d5Rd ^’b ’ 
<HRddi ^'\\ =ai^ ’^ra 'di^ ^Ra *^. =^11 y 'd‘Hl ^^HWdHdi 
■li^a'adi ^slmi <HR.cdH =»i“^hi «^dRi <^di mXu (Iw cl^ (Hi=ddi 
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{^RE-ARYAN fiUjAkAf 
Syt. A. V. Pandya, Vallabb Vidyanagar 

I. TRADITIONAL HISTORY OF EARLY GUJARAT 

The chain of the regional history of Gujarat in its extant form 
goes back unbroken into antiquity to the period of Chandragupta Maurya 
(c. 322-298 B. C. ) in the light of the Junagadh Rock inscriptions of 
Asoka (Corp. Ind. I, N. E., pp. 1-29) and Rudradaman ( Ep. Ind. VIII, 
pp. 36-49 ), whereas the India subcontinental history goes further back 
by about three centuries to the rise of the Mahajanapadas or the Great 
Republics in Northern India when the Assyrian Empire was collapsing 
in the World History. But the traditional Arjan history as recorded m 
the early Indian literature, which has still to be corroborated by 
archaeology for linking in up with the unbroken chain, carries back the 
antiquity of Gujarat to the earliest recorded past of India when 6ar}ati, 
one of the sons of the legendary progenitor Vaivasvat Manu, mentioned 
only onefe in the Rigveda I, cxin, 17, seems to have led a colonisation 
into Gujarat ( Vishnu' P. IV. i-ii), seme 133 generations before Chandra- 
gupta Maurya ( F, E. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 1922, 
pp. 144-50 ). A contemporary regime of the Bhj-gus in South Gujarat 
iS revealed by a reference to the marriage between Sukan^a, the daughter 
of §ary5.ti, and Chjavana ( Va5u P VXXXVI, 23 : Mahabh. XXV, 122 )* 
tvhich IS also mentionmed in the Vedic literature (Rigveda, I, cxvi, 10 : 
Satapatha Brh. IV, i, 5; et seq ). Gujarat received its first recorded 
name afthr Anartta, the son and successor of 6ar}ati KuSasthali was 
the capital of Anartta. The dynasty of ^ar^Titi Manava did not last 
long and “it was destrojed by the Punyajana Rakshasas. The remnant 
of the ^iltyatas appear to have afterwards become a tribe among the 
Haihayas (Matsya P. II, in, 7-49 : F. E. Pargiter, op. cit. p. 102). 

The traditional history, while it continues its account of the dynasties 
which ruled in many other parts of India, obscrv'cs a silence about 
Gujarat till the period of the BhUrata War, when the Vadus or the 
Yiidavas of MatliurS were led into Gujarat b) Kpshna, (Mahabh. V. *17, 
1881-92). In contrast to it, the Harivaihsa. ICIV, 5138, has a difiercnt 
story to tell. According to this work the Yfldavas, were origin.illy'*, 
Us observes R. P. Chanda, ** settled in Saurashfra and then spread to 
Mathurft, lend support to the Rigvcdic tradition that the Vadus^ together 
with the Turvasas, came from bejond the sea'* (The Indo-Ar^an Races 
I. 1016, pp. 28-0). The Vadus, according to the Rigveda^ VU, 33, 
83, were among the five people ( Anu, Druhju, I*uru, Yadu and Tutvaia 
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of the Turvasii as the Puranas mention them), who together with another 
five tribes fought with Sudasa of the Bharata clan. They had come with 
the Turvasas from beyond the sea ( Rigveda, VI 20, 12) and ruled in 
a region lying towards the south from the habitat of the Rigvedic 
Aryans in North India. The tribal suffix— u occurring in these names is 
non-Aryan and reminds us of the distinctive Akkadian name-suffix These 
people may well have entered India from Akkad ( the ancient central 
Iraq bordered on either side by Sumer and Assyria or the land of the 
Assuras ) by way of Saurashtra. It was during the Akkadian period 
( c. 2S60-218C B C. ) that the Harappa Civilization maintained its best 
commercial relations with Iraq ( E Mackay, Early Indus Civilizations, 
1948, pp 156-9). However, the apparent Akkadian terminations of these 
Rigvedic Panchajanas or the ‘Five Tribes^ do not necessarily imply that 
all of them were the Semites Some of them may have been the Aryan 
clans who stayed in Western Asia as an intermediate stage between their 
earlier home and India. The Aryan name -suffix 'asva’ of the first Yadava 
named Haryasva who entered Saurashtra as a fugitive according to the 
Hanvam^a version, is highly suggestive. The Bhagavata P. VI. 5, 3, con- 
nects the Narayana Sarovara in Kutch with the Haryasvas and a Koli tribe 
of Saurashtra traces decent from a Haryasva ( Gaz Bomb. 1884, p 139 ) 
is an interesting fact Iiladhu, the Asura ruler of Madhupurl or Mathura 
of later ages gave his daughter in marriage to Haryasva,' who inherited 
the former’s territory. The Mount Girnar and the territory of Saurashtra 
received their ancient names ‘ Revata ’ and ‘ Surash^ra ’ respectively, 
after the names of the two descendants of the Har>asva Yadavas They 
later shifted their capital from Ku^asthali in Gujarat to Madhupuri 
(Mathura) on the middle Yamura The Yadavas who were led into 
Gujarat by Krshna from Mathura in order to escape the invasion of the 
powerful Jarashandha of Magadha, were not the new comers They were 
the Haryasva Yadavas who returned to their fatherland in the time of 
trouble under the advice of Krshna's father Vasudeva (Harivam§a, II, 55). 

The Puranas which carry further the traditional history after the 
Bharata War down to the rise of the Guptas, ' leaves out Gujarat with 
the event of the suiimergence of DvaravatJ into sea Gujarat remained 
as a republican state from the period of Kfshna down to the rise of the 
Guptas, as we gather from the Mahabharata, Santi P. L. XXX Ij 
Panini s Ganapa^ha, VI, 2, 34, the Artha§astra, XI, 1,160 etc. (A. y. 
Pandya, ‘Republican Traditions of Gujarat’’. Sandesh- Gujarat Issue! 
1-5-1960, pp. 27-38 ), and the Puranas which deal mainly with the 
hereditary ruling dynasties had obviously no interest m the post-Bharata 
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ir THE LINGUISTIC' ASPECT OF THE CHALCOLITHIC GUJARAT 

AND THE ARYANS 

" ( 

^ The past of Gujarat as revealed by archaeology presents still an 
incomplete mosaic. However, . the salient fact which this science has 
brought to light is that ^ the Harappan community seems to have loomed 
large among the chalcolithic ethnic elements of the littoral Gujarat and 
that it persisted in = Gujarat longer than it did in the Indo-Sarasvati 
basin, nay, the community, in course of time, fused together on the soil 
of Gujarat with other peoples whose material remains are characterized 
by (1) a lustrous red ceramic ware painted in black with stylized antelopes 
and other patterns reminiscent of the Peninsular Chalcolithic Civilization 
which first brought to light by my discovery of Mahishmati, Nagda, 
Prakasha, etc. (A. V. Pand\ a, ‘ Archaeological Discoveries in the Narmada 
Valley - A New Prehistoric Civilization Uncovered J, Gujarat Res. Soc , 
Apr. 194G; ‘ Prehistoric Cultures Discovered on the Narmada Proc. Ind. 
Hist. Congr., Bombay, 1949; ), (2) the Black and Red Ware found m 
South India m a Megalithic context; and (3) the Northern Black Polished 
Ware of the full Iron Age ( R. E. M. Wheeler, Early India and Pakistan, 
1959, p. 138 ) w:hen, as is attested by the Asokan Edict at Junagadh, a 
form of an early ^auraseni Prakrit from which the Gujarati had descended 
through and intermediafe ApabhramSa was spoken in Gujarat. Being a 
Middle Indo-Aryan of the Middle Country the entry of this Prakrit 
through Rajasthan into Gujarat, where it superceded an earlier Indo- 
Aryan of the Outer Band, seems to have resulted from a pre-Mauryan 
expansion of the population of the Middle Country to the western sea- 
coast. We can’t say how far we can connect this event with the coming 
of the Yadavas during the Babrata War period assinged to c. lOth 
century B. C. by F. E. Pargiter (op. cit p. 301). The fact that Gujarati 
has a substructure of an Outer Band Indo-Aryan and has, further, no 
contemporary Dravidiaii basic elements of a regional heritage in its 
substratum seems to carry back the currency of the Indo-Arvan 
languages ,in Gujarat into the Harappan period is indeed an interesting 
piomt. It not only shows the possibility of the Il.irappan community 
having been an Aryan speaking folk, but indicates also that the Harappans 
were not Dravidians. If the Harappans were Dravidians, the language 
of Gujarat where they found a permanent home, would have certainly 
contained a Dravidian substratum. That an cirhcx Outer Band Indo- 
Aryan was current in Gujarat during a pre-Buddhist period is a fact 
which is also borne out by history', Etu, the ancient form of Singhalese 
of Ceylon, which, together with Mahatavhtrr, formed the Southern group 
of the Outer Band Indo-Aryan, was introduced, as the Ceylonese 
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scholars themselves maintain ( S. Parn.ivitana, Inlrranational Conference 
on Asian Archaeology, Summaries of Papers, p. 43) and Of. S K 

Chatterji had stated earlier on the basi*, o( the Ceylonese Buddhist 
chronicles and linguistics (Origin &. Development of the Bengali Language, 
1926, pp 15, 72-3, 176) h> the Aryan colonisers from Gujarat m 
c. 600 B. C. or earlier. An Indo Aryan whirli was spoken in Gujarat in 
the 7-6th century B. C , on the above grounds, may well have entc'ed 
this region a few centuries earlier, sav by c irifiu p. C. slip earlier, 
the Ar^'an Dardic spcchcs which ‘^(and .‘■tnirlurally midwav bet^’.een the 
Iranian and the Indian groups, pejietr.itftl Gujtrat wlu n their ^pc-akers 
spread from the Indus \ alley to the Konkan (Dr. I j. S, Taraporr wala, 
Elements of the Science of language. 1951, p. l>i3-{) before advent 
of the speakers of the Outer Band languages into this region. 'lh>5 may 
carry us back well into the Harappan period in Gujarat. The situation, 
however, militates against the Dravidian idei.tifiration of the Harappans 
sponsored by Sir John Marshall ( Mohenjo-Daro 4.S. the Indus Civiliralion, 

I, 1931, pp. 110-2 ) which has by now found a general currenev ns a 
self-evident fact. 


We may rule out here the various attempts made so far at 
deciphering the Indus script of the Harappans, including the recent one 
by Dr.B. Hrozny (Ancient History of Western Asm, India A* Crete, 
1944, pp. 156-9t> ), but \e can hardlv afford to neglect what two world 
renowned authorities on idcography and Ass\nologv. have said in this 
respect in the very page of Marshall's report. It u now generally 
acknowledged that the Brahml alphabets lia\c descended mainly from 
the ideographic-cum-phonetic Indus script. Applying the phonetic \ allies 
of the Brahmi phonograms to some corresponding Indus signs occurring 
on a senes of seals, which on the basis of the Sumcro-Babyloman 
analogy, must have been of commercial significance containing personal 
names which necessarily involves phonography even in an ideographic 
writing, C. F. Gadd has demonstrated how a peculiar sign-group 
recurring frequently between two sign-groups, reads as the Aryan vocable 

" in the writing on these 
seals ( Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization edited by Sir John 

Marshall. Chap, X^I, * Sign-List of Early Indus Script ' by C F. 

Rare •> r' representatives of the IndLcermanic 

Race^)(op. cit, chapt. XXIII, * The Indus Script by S. Langdon. 


The Harappan language 
European speech, but the 


may or may not have been an Indo- 
vague manner in which Marshall has ruled 
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out the postulations of his above-named collaborators ( op. cit, pp. 
110-2 ) and the unscientific way in which he has applied a generally 
accepted linguistic term the ‘ Dravidian ' to the Harappans, whose 
language is still positively unknown, may raise a doubt whether the 
great antiquarian to whom we are so indebted for his important work 
on such historic sites as Taxila, Sanchi, etc , was doing justice to the 
ethnolinguistic aspect of the protohistonc Harappan data or was he 
indulging in some wishful or biassed thinking in this particular case ? 
He has certainly erroneously employed the term ‘ Dravidian ' in a reli- 
gious connotation, which is indeed inadmissible. Science of religion has 
no such a religion on its list, nor has it been possible for a theologian 
to isolate a Dravidian cult from what is called the Brahmanism. The 
venture of Marshall makes indeed a poor show among his otherwise 
dependable writmgs contamed in the great work which he himself has 
edited. No doubt, the Harappan religion displays some non-Aryan traits, 
but all of them can hardly be attributed to the phallic worship, much 
emphasized by Marshall in his plea, which was not exclusively a Dravidian 
institution. The worship of the Phallus and Mother-Goddess was widely 
spread among peoples out of India and figurines of these dieties have 
also been found at such early sites as Karim Sh|hir and Jarmo ( S. A. 
Pallis, The Antiquity of Iraq, 1956, pp, 31^8-400 ) In India the cult of 
the Mother-Goddess is essentially an eastern institution as we can say 
on the basis of the Tantnc literature. Even 'linga' is not a Dravidian 
term. It is Austnc in origin (Pre-Ar 3 an & Pre-Dravidian in India, Part 
I by J Przyluski, 1929, pp 10- 1 ). 

The erroneous approach to the mdentification of the Harappans by 
Marshall has unluckily led astray the course of the Indian protohisto- 
nography. We can not say positively as to who were the Harappans 
till the Indus script is not scientifically deciphered. 

The horse was associated with the Aryans during protohistoric 
times. The Aryans had a horse cult and the Aryan rulers so often had 
the namc-suffix-a5va,-a5pa, etc , in India, Iran and the Western Asia 
and it was the^^ w'ho introduced the true horse and a little later the 
horse-drawn chariot in the ancient civilizations of the Old World by 
c. *1900 B. C. (R. Girshman, Iran, 1951, p. 71), The horse and the sun 
symbols are regarded as having been connected with the Aryans as we 
know from the cemeteries of Sialk in Iran The earliest presence of the 
horse is attested in the Indian subcontinent at Langhnaj-I and in the 
pre-Harappan Rana Ghundat-I sequence (close of the 4th tnillenium 
B.C. ) as also in the Harappan civilization { S. Piggot, Pfc-historic India, 
1950, p, 267 ), and their figures are also visible among the rock-pain- 
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tings in ain undcttcd context. This fnetor rs-ises further the possibility of 
an association of the Aryans in some way with the early chalcolithic 
peasant villagers, whose advent into Baluchistan from the fourth millC" 
mum BC. and their subsequent raovenients paved ground for the rise 
of civilization in India. I first pointed out in 194:7 the Aryan affinities 
of some of these Peasant Village Cultures in the context of my discovery 
of what some archaeologists later called the Malwa Culture (A. V. 
Pandya, ‘ Prehistoric Cultures discovered on the Narmada Proc Indian 
History Congress, Bombay, 1947, pp. 179-94). 

An additional point which merits consideration in regard to the 
Dravidian and Aryan controversy waging on the Harappan Civilization is 
that its people ate and cultivated the wheat and barley, like the 
Aryans and other ancient western peoples, in contrast to the habit of 
eatmg and farming the rice which is the staple of the indigenous non- 
Aryans, the Austrics, the Dravidians and the Mongoloids. 

In view of the foregoing theme of mine in the present paper I would 
deal mainly with the pre-or extra-chalcolithic folks and cultures of 
Gu}arat. 


HI. THE RISE OF FOOD-PRODUCING ECONOMY AND GUJARAT 

The domestication of plants and animals for food-production usher 
in the era of permanent settlements in the Human history, which, 
under specific ecological conditions, gave rise, in course of time, to the 
urban life and imperialism, the hall marks of civilization. They are 
attested archaeologically first in Sumer (the ancient Southern Iraq, 
linguistically distinct from the rest of Mesopotamia, which was Semitic 
Akkadian in the centre, and the Semitic Assyrian in the north), 
although the Sumerian tradition itself ascribes the importation of the 
elements of the civic life sometime before 3000 B C. to an eastern land 
lying across the Persian Gulf. 


The food-producing economy of the ancient Old World was based 
mainly on two cereals, the wheat ( with barley ) and the rice. The 
ancient civilizations of Egypt, Iraq and the Indus valley in the Indian 
subcontinent and cultures of the Aryans were based on the production 
o{ the wheat and the barley, aided by dairying. On the other hdnd, 
the culture based on the rice aided by flishing. but lacking dairying, 
were not able to record such great strides in material progress on 
account of comparatively less food surplus they yielded to support non-food 
producing classes of artisans, priests, warriors, etc., on account of certain 
limitations imposed by the milpa ( • burn and slash’ or jhurming known 
as -Dahdia in Gujarat ) form of cultivation ,n these paddy growers 



The wheat-barley farmers, on the other hand, had the plough and 
the farm animals at their disposal, which enabled them to produce 
enormous quantities of the food-surplus, more so in the great river 
valleys and with the aid of irrigation, to feed a development of urban 
life*. However, the achievements of the nce-based cultures were indeed 
greater in the domain of religion and philosophy. It may be noted that 
out of the four major ethnobnguistic groups residing in India, the three, 
namely, the speakers of the Austric, the Dravidian and the Tibato- 
Burman ( Mongoloid ) languages eat and grow nee, whereas, the 
speakers of the Indo-European languages or the Aryans eat and cultivate 
the wheat in their major habitat in the Northern India. 

The barley-wheat-based major civilizations, namely, the Sumero- 
Bab>lonian, the Elamite the Minoan and the Egyptian, began to be 
subdued by the Ar3ans from c. 2000 B. C. onwards because they possessed 
a new technological renovation. It was the swift horse which they 
later yoked to a light war chariot. These civilizations could not meet 
this Arjan challange at the battle-field The rising Semitic Assyrians or 
the Asuras, as they called themSelves, were the worst victims. However, 
Ihey found in the weapons of a new metal iron, a superior innovation 
with which they routed the Aryans from Western Asia The reflections 
of these Arjo- Assyrian conflicts for supremacy in the ancient Middle 
East appears to be reflecting in the accounts of twelve Devasura wars 
preserved m the early Arjan literature ( 6atapatha Br. i, 6, 9 * Maha- 
bhirata, Santi P., XXXII, Matsya P. XXXIV, 37j et seq ) as suggested 
by E. B. Havcll ( Aryan Rule m India, p. 4 ). India has the richest iron 
ore in the ancient Old World. Gujarat which itself is rich in ferru- 
genous rocks of a high economic significance, v/as obviously the chief 
coast of India for the Assyrians to import the Indian commodities. I 
have already demonstrated a relationship between the Assyrians and 
Gujarat ( Joum., Gujarat Research Soc., VI, 4, 1944, p. 204; A. Y, 
Pandya, ‘ Some Aucient Cities of Iraq m Early ludian Literature ’ 
Vallabh Vidyanagar Res. Bull. I, i, 1957 ). The Yadavas were e.xter- 
minated in the Y&davastball by an iron weapon, which sprang from the 
belly of Samba ( Mahfibh., Mausaln, 3 ). They may have been killed 
perhaps by some foreign people equipped with iron weapons, the story 
of Y&davflslhalf may perhaps have been devised to conceal a defeat. 
We know how the early Jndi.nn writers have omitted the invasion? of 
Alexander and Muhammad Gazanvi. Iron was looked upon as an unaus- 
pict^us and unclean metal by Ihe Aryans in India, as we know from the 
ston^ of Lob.isura who attacked the Pindavas ( Skanda P„ I, ii, ), an^ 
the legend of Lohogandba connected with a post-Bh5rata War ruler 
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Janamejaya ( F. E. Pargiter, op. cit. p. lU ). Iron-smelting and working 
has been mainly associated with such non- Aryan primitive tribes as the 
Asuras of Bihar, the Agarias of Madhya Pradesh, the Kammars of the 
south, the Luvarias of Gujarat and Gadulias of Rajasthan. We shall 
discuss later how the three of the important occupations of Gujarat, . 
namely, iron-smelting, cotton-growing and shipping were connected with 
the non-Aryans. 

IV. TWO ASIAN CRADLES OF CULTIVATION 

The two cereals the rice and the wheat do not grow under the 
same climatic conditions in a single tract. Two separate cradles have 
therefore been recognized in Asia for the cultivation of the two food- 
grains ( R. Coulborn. The Origin of the Civilized Societies, 1959, 
pp. 31-66 ). The rice grows without irrigation, if the soil is suitable, 
m the humid areas, which receive a higher rainfall ranging between 
about 200 and 150 cm, under normal conditions. In contrast, the wheat 
needs a precipitation-range between 100 and 75 cm Simple Societies may 
raise their respective crops profitably under these physical conditions. 
Between the two precipitation-ranges lies a transitional belt occupying 
the 150-100 cm gap, which is important from the viewpoint of the 
Socio-cultural dynamics, for an entry into it by the either community 
mvolves a readjustment of food-habits and a change of agricultural 
technology. We may call it the Rice-Wheat Transition Belt or RWT 
Belt in short. The first strategy of India to history is that the RWT 
Belt occupies its interior, dividing Gujarat also into a rice-growing area 
and a wheat-growing area, with the Narmada forming a rough border- 
line. The RWT Belt has been expanding, narrowing and fluctuating with- 
in a given limit according to the climatic changes that have taken place 
in India and some adjacent areas I have worked out a succession of 
these changes for the details of which I would refer to one of my 
earlier papers entitled the ‘ Post-Pleistocene Hydrographic Changes in 
Western India ' ( International Conference on Asian Archaeology, 

Delhi, 1961 ). 

In view of the foregoing the cradle of the wheat-barley farming 
has been located in the highland and the marginal hill valleys in the 
Middle East and that of the paddy-growing has been recognized in the 
South-Eastern Asia ( Bengal to Viet Nam ) mote particularly in the 
areas lymg along the Bay of Bengal { Carl O Saur. Agricultural Origms 
and Dispersals, 1952, p 110 , E Worth, Grabstock, Hacke and Pflug, 
195i, p. 434 ; H von Wissman, ‘ Role of Nature and Man in Changing 

the Face of the Dry Belt of Asia ', Man’s Role m Changing the Face of 
the Earth, 1956,- p. 283 ) 
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In Gujarat the researches in Archaeology, anthropology and lingui- 
stics have been progressing steadily for which our thanks go first to 
Shri P. G. Shah, the President of that unique multi-research regional 
institution of India, Gujarat Research Society, which has earned a high 
reputatim both in India and abroad. It was a result of efforts made by 
Shri P. G. Shah that the late Rao Bahadar K, N. Dikshit, who was 
the Director General of Archaeology in India, 1937-44:, organised two 
archaeology surveys in Gujarat, namely, a survey of North Gujarat with 
co-operation of the Department of Archaeology, the then Baroda 
State, Gujarat Research Society, Deccan College Post-Graduate & 
Research Institute, Poona, and Gujarat Sahitya Sabha, Ahmcdabad, 
under Prof. Dr. H. D. Sankalia ( Investigations into Prehistoric Archaeo- 
logy of Gujarat, 1946 ) and a survey of the valleys of Narmada and 
the Tapti conducted by myself ( A. V. Pandya, ‘ Archaeological Disco- 
veries in the Narmada Valley-A New Protohistonc Civilization Discovered', 
J. Gujarat Research Society, April 1946, Bombay : A. V. Pandya. * Proto- 
historic Cultures discovered on the Narmada ' Proc. Ind. list. Cong. 
1949, Bombay pp. 179-194 : A. V. Pandya, * Prakasha and its Protohis- 
storic Remains ’ the Times of India, 24-l'2-l949 ). The Departments of 
Archaeology of the Central and the State (Gujarat) Governments and of 
the Universities of Baroda ( M. S. University ), Poona ( Deccan College 
Post-Graduate Rsearch Institute) and Vallabh Vidyanagar (Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Vidyapeeth ) have made significant contribution to unravel- 
ling the past of Gujarat. In the domain of anthropology Shn P. G, Shah 
himself has been in the forefront rendering indeed a great service to 
Gujarat together with his collegues through Gujarat Research Society. 
For linguistic researches, too, Gujarat Research Society has come for- 
ward and Prof. Dr. T. N. Dave’s important work in this field is indeed 
of lasting value There are also some other institutions and scholars 
who have been pursuing such studies. In the field of other protohisto- 
riographical sciences, like the post-Plcistocene palaeo-ccology, ethnology, 
linguistic palaeontology, etc., too little has so far been done .and we’ 
have still to pull on with the contributions of G, A. Grierson {The 
Linguistic Survey of India, IV, IX, 1904-lG ); R. C, Caldwcl ( Dravidian 
Comparative Grammar, 1913); J. Przyluski and J. Bloch (Prc-Ar>an 
and Pre-Di-avidian in India, 1929); K. Amrita Row (Indian Antiquary 
ILVl); S. K. Chatter ji (The Indo-Aryan and Hindi, 1940) 1 have 

published some 32 articles on the physiographic changes that have taken 
place in Gujarat during the Holocene (A. V. Pandya * Rcconiuinsanccs 
around the Rann of Kutch*, Kumlr (Guj.) Ahmcdabad, 1940-4 i, extract 
published in Sind Historical Journal, 1917, pp. llO-lJs ; A, V. Pandya, 
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‘ The Late Post-Pleistocene Hjdrographic Changes in Western India', 
International Conference on Asian Archaeology, lOGl, pp. 12-15). We 
have a brief report by F. E. Zeuner ( Stone Age and Pleistocene Chronology 
in Gujarat, 1950 ) on past climatic fluctuations in North Gujarat. We 
have still to depend largely on the Gazetteers of Bombay, IX, (Tribes 
and Castes) for a study of the non-tnbal communnities of Gujarat. 

It has not yet been possible m Gujarat to establish a correlation 
between archaeologically-revealed early cultures with non-Aryan peoples 
on which linguistic palaeontologj', fossil traits isolated bj-' ethnological 
studies, the traditional history, etc., shed some light. The limitations 
of archaeology may particularly be borne in mind in this connection. 
The communities, like our present day tribals, who employ chiefly such 
perishable forest and animal products as wood, bamboo, gourds, skins, 
bones, horns, etc , seldom leave archaeologically recognizable traces of 
their material culture for the posterity. 

In Gujarat, the regional social structure of the majority community 
which is patrilinial on the Aryan model, possesses a raatrilinial sub- 
stratum as exemplified by such facts as the son-in-law addressing the 
father-in-law formally as mama ( maternal uncle ) among several middle 
and lower castes, indicating an early assimilation of a matrilmial social 
order, obviously non -Aryan in character. 

The linguistics and ethnography hint at the presence of a pre- 
Austric community termed as the Negritos who survive as the food- 
gathermg Radars in Kerala, the Andamanese and among some Naga 
tribes of Assam (The Vedic Age. ch viii, by S K. Chatterji, 1952, 
pp-142 ). Linguistically we cannot say an5'thing in this connection in 
respect of Gujarat. The find of a single skeleton having a skull with 
‘ Negroid afhnities ’ together with six others whose skull capacity ' com- 
pares with that of the modern Europoid ' ( Iravati Karve, Preliminary 
Report of the Third Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition, 1945 ) found in a 
microlithic context ( Langhnaj I ) at Langhnaj in North Gujarat may 
perhaps be of some somatic interest. 

V THE LANGHNAJ -I PEOPLE 

Speakmg archaeologically, the ‘Europoid’ people of the Langhnaj I, 
assigned to a ‘ pre-2000 years ago ’ period ( i.e., by far a few centuries 
B C , which may be round about the Buddhas life-time ) by F. E. Zeuner 
(Stone Age and Pleistocene Chronology in Gujarat, 1950,_p. 44) or 
rather c. 4000 B C. on the basis of the microlithic Ten industry analogy 
( Ancient India, 12, 1956, pp. 4-20 ) on one hand, and the AUstric 
peoples, whose antiquity may go back mto the fourth miUemum B. C. 
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m Gujarat, as we shall discuss later, seem to be the earliest known 
communities we encounter in Gujarat. We may begin here with the 
iriicrolithic Langhnaj-I community. 

It would indeed be a pleasure to read the story of the oldest 
known Holocene culture of Gujarat in the very words of the archaeolo- 
gist who, following in the footsteps of the pioneer R. B. Foote, laid it 
bare at Langhnaj ( W. Rly. ), a village lying about 50 kra. north of 
Ahmedabad : — 

“Systematic work m North Gujarat (at Langhnaj), carreful observation 
of their occurrenfe in Tinnevelly (the Ten sites), small excavations m 
West Bengal ( Birbhanpur ) and detailed study m Mysore have now shown 
that in all these areas microliths are considerably old-probably Mesolithic. 
And though it is difficult to generalize, their occurrence coincides with a 
drier climatic phase and scrub forests ( As the preceding 'W' and the 
' succeeding * Y ' phases at Langhnaj were drier, the ‘ X ' phase of 
Langhnaj-I folk was relatively humid, Zeunder, op. cit, 1950, page 24. 
A. V. Pandya ). In Gujarat alone, an idea of the life of the people who 
manufactured these microliths and their times can also be had. Very 
briefly, these people lived in Northern and Central Gujarat when the 
climate was slightly more wet ( the term must be * wetter ’-A. V. P. ) 
They had occupied, perhaps temporarily, elevated areas-sand duncs- 
formed during the previous dry period and which enclosed on three 
sides small inundation lakes, They eked out their livmg by hunting and 
fishing cattle, nilgai, deer, rhinoceros, mongoose and pig, small burrowing 
ones like squinel ( it is not a burrowing animal A. V. P. ), rats, and 
tortoise and fish-were brought and cut up m their camps. All activities 
were no doubt carried out with tiny tools, points, owls, blades and 
gravers ( It is difficult to understand how the prehistoric Langhnaj wallas 
cut or slaughtered even the rhinoceros with microlithic * composite tools*. 
A. V. P. ) The hunter-fisher’s love for the chase is also attested to by 
their long, slender body, particularly long tbm legs ( a novel way of 
determining the profession of a dead people on skeletal basis a study 
of the Holteltont, the Eskimos, etc., would disprove it.-A.V.P. ) Among 
the few ornaments are found flat beads of dcntaliura shell. ..they had 
some idea of life after death; for the dead arc buried in a highly flexed 
posture. Physically or racially they were fairly tall, with long head, 
slightly protruding lower hp and recall the Hamitic people of Egypt 
( Dr. H. D. Sankalia, Indian Archaeology Today. 19C2. pp. 45-0), 

The proposition that the L5nghnaj-l people were chiefly the hunters 
(F. E, Zeuncr, op. cit., p. 0 ; R. E. M. Wheeler, Early India and 
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Pakistan, 1959, p. 73-4) calls for soms comments in view of the ecolo- 
gical factors involved and some relevant internal evidence. The most 
fundamental fact which first engages our attention in regard to the 
archaeological stratigraphy at Langhna] is that the excavations have 
revealed a site of such a prolonged human occupation ( H D. Sankalia, 
Journ. Gujarat Res Soc., XVII, 1956, pp. 275-84) as a predominantly 
food-producing economy alone could have supported, except in the case 
of the coastal fishing or the cave-dwelling, which are to be ruled out in 
the present case. 

In the faunal assemblage from Langhna j, the majority of the ani- 
mals, as tentatively identi;&ed by Dr. Iravati Karve (op. cit ) and as 
mentioned by F E. Zeuner ( “ rhinoceros of the unicornes group, a 
large bovine, a sheep or goat, deer, big, horse, dog, etc op. cit. p. 7 ) 
and R. E. M. Wheeler ( “ Indian rhinoceros, hog-deer, axis deer, nilgai 
antilope, black buck, bovines, pig, horse”, op cit, p 73) appears to 
have belonged to two diverse types of habitats, viz. a comparatively 
dry and a humid habitat. The prearchaeological phase termed ‘W’ by 
Zeuner seems to have been climatically a drier one (op, cit. p. 24), 
during which the dunes were formed ]ust as they are forming at present 
in certain parts of the Indian Desert (Rajasthan) and in which the 
nilgai, the blackbuck etc , could have persisted in a wild state. The 
bovines encountered in the Langhna]-! horizon ma}', with the exception 
of the buffalo, have or may not have been the native animals, but the 
presence of the horse, if the identification is confirmed, poses an interes- 
ting question. It is at Langhna] that the Indian archaeology first 
comes across the horse during the Holocene It belongs characteristically 
to the Eurasian steppes and the issue involves its entry into Gujarat 
from outside It was certainly not wild in Gujarat in former times The 
oniger called the Ghudkhar in Gujarat (Gorkhar, Hind.), which roams in 
the saline flats of the Rann of Kutch, found here an habitat subsequent 
to the drying up of the Rann, which was anciently under the sea, an 
event calculated to have taken place by lOOO B C. (A. V. Pandya, The 
ost- ieistocene Hydrographic Changes m Western India, op. cit). The 
question arises, who did bring the horse into Gujarat ? Has the Langhnaj- 
I people domesticated the horse, which they may have perhaps brought 

in Indif /r VtTt breed is famous 

Lund L CM Z 1 ‘^^bsana' with old form ‘Mahishanaka' 

III, 1942, p. 47) means the place of the bufialos. The rhinoceros can 
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flourish well in the tall grasses. The buffalo may perhaps have entered 
the region in the wake of the humid phase obviously from an eastern 
or a southern habitat, or might have been brought by some alien people 
attested by a Negroid skeleton at Linghnaj-I. Zeuner, perhaps rightly, 
suspects a domestication of the animals on the part of the people of 
LSnghnaj-I (op. cit. p. 7), but his dating of this culture is open to 
question. 

If the Langhnaj-I people were mainly hunters, they would have in 
that case preferred to live in the nearby forested sub-Afavallian 
areas teeming with the big game, instead of settling m the loamy 
savannahs of North and Central Gujarat, which could have hardly 
supported a vegetation in which game animals in such sufficient 
numbers as may go on feeding such an extensively-distributed microlithic 
folk as archaeologists have found so far ( R. B. Foote, The Foote 
Collection of Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities, Cal. Rais., 
1914 : H, D. Sankalia, Investigations into Prehistoric Archaeology of 
Gujarat, 1946, pp. 151-305 ), for a good number of generations as 
various excavations in North Gujarat including those at Langhuaj 
suggest, unless they were food -producers to an appreciable extent. The 
occurrence of microliths with worn out indented edges at Langhnaj and 
other microlithic sites in North and Central Gujarat were of no use 
otherwise to the settlers at these places unless they had to cut with 
them at least the graniferous grasses if not the cultivated crops The 
presence of pottery, even in small quantities, suggest again a compara- 
tively sedentary agrarian life aided, as other facts suggest, by cattle- 
herding and game as available m a savannah and fishes from the 
rainwater collected in the ‘ blow outs \ The preferential location of 
habitations on elevations ( fossil dunes ) overlooking fields of a rich loam 
so very fertile for growing millets, by the Microlithic folk of L^ghnaj 
area, lends further support to this mode of productive economy. 

The archaeological data from Langhnaj-I is indeed reminiscent of 
analogous Neolithic material and other evidence from Jarmo ( c. 5100 
B. C. ) and from even earlier Karim Shahir in the northern Iraq (Braid- 
woods, Sumer, VII, 1951, pp. 90-10G. S. A. Pallis, The Antiquity of ' 
Iraq, 1956, pp. 396-401 ), although Langhnaj-I seems to be somewhat 
later in this context, The domestication of sheep and goats and the 
culthation of grain, observes the famous prehistorian G. Smoll.a, 
•'were probably begun in llic wooded steppe and steppe areas of north- 
western India and the adjoining western Asiatic mountain regions during 
the sixth millcniam B C. at the very latest. For several rc.asons it is 
probable that the impulse which stimulated the transition to those now 

IS 
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forms of production came from tuber-planting. It is possible that the 
cultivation of several small-seeded cereals ( millets ), forms the point of 
transition between tuber-planting and cereal-crop farming.” (Bemerkungen 
zur Frage nach der Herausbildung ncolithischcr Kulturerscheinungen, 
1955, p. 334 ). “Then, among hunters of the Indo-Iranian border ranges” 
writes the noted human-ecologist Hermann von Wissmann, “the breeding 
of sheep and goats was ‘ invented \ Then among tribes growing millets 
and herding sheep and goats, grasses with larger seeds were cultivated 
for the first time. Thus Iran and its surroundings fostered a forming, 
herding and hunting people, for which a light pedocal soil easily 
prepared, is convenient. Such types of soil can be found in open country 
of steppe and wooded steppe. ” (Role of Nature and Man in the Dry 
Belt of Asia, ’ Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth, 1960, 


pp. 285-6 ) 

The data both material and environmental from Langhnaj -I is not 
yet so adequate for want of extensive vertical evidence, as to justify a 
generalization. However, in view of the above facts and on the basis of 
the correlation between Langhnaj-I on one hand, and Rangpur— I in the 
peninsular Gujarat (REM. Wheeler, op cit. p. 76), the Ten-dune sites 
in the extreme south (F.E Zeuner and B. Allchm, Ancient India, 12, 
1956, p. 4) and at Birbhanpur in West Bengal (B B. Lai, Anc. Ind , 14, 
1958, pp. 4-48), on the other hand, we may derive some tentative infe- 
rences. The few common features which this Indian Neolithic Complex 
Idmg perhaps the incipient food-producing economy m the Peninsular 
India, shares with the pre-pottery Qila Gulmuhammad-I carbon-dated 
c. 3350 B.C. (R.E.M. Wheeler, op cit, pp. 72-3), do not imply that 
anghnaj-I is later than this Baluchi site as it has a little pottery. In 
an Indian environment where forest-tnbes still use gourds, hoUow bamboos, 

ir’n a lew of them still manufacture pottery 

with hand the ceramics can hardly serve as a reliable chronometneal 
device, as it does in the Middle Eastern archaeology. 

belonamff^*^^^ ^ incipient mixed farmers-cum-hunters 

taZ Lrrih n “ represented by 

ward^a's w can from , a home lying west- 

began to move ' I" basically mesolithic tool-tradition, 

ofmtoLhic hTutr'""’. ■' the new crafts 

continued to develop^ 1^36?!^'^”^^ 

tion started earlier The nfa,' ! deserts ,in which desicca- 

a long succession It 'r'Vent.on of 

long succession of new practices to enable people to survive. But, with 
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these main events, there occured a vastl}? important senes of secondary 
events, namely the spread of masolithic and agricultural peoples. ..the 
migration into Europe, the migration into tropical Africa and a probable 
migration into eastern and southern India and southern Asia " ( The 
Origin of Civilized Societies, 1959, pp. 36-7 ). They appear to have 
preferred a loamy soil easy of working for their rudimentary cultivation. 
They entered India and reached Gujarat where we encounter them 
arChaeologically as Langhnaj-I and Rangpur-I folk. We have yet no 
means to ascribe a dependable date to this event. If the Ten-dwellers 
of the Tirunelveli area, dated to c. 4000 B. C. by Zeuner (op. cit., p. b) 
and little later in the case of the main Ten industry-represented their 
southernmost extension, the Langhjpaj-I people may have antedated the 
Qila Gulmuhammad-I folk, i. e., to about the early centuries of the 
forth millenium B. C Birbhanpur may perhaps be taken as an eastern 
extension through the middle India where we find a large number of 
micioliihic sites many of them being in the rock-shelters containing 
superimposed primitive paintings. 

Some important points emerge from the foregoing discussion, which 
may be considered while planning for field archaeology and ethnology 
m Gujarat. Both the Ten and the Birbhanpur microhthic cultures look 
somewhat' senior to the .Langhtiaj-I. They must have passed through 
Gujarat on their way from their western homeland in the Middle East 
to the southern and eastern India, we may therefore hope to trace 
some pre-Langhtiaj-I phases of this early complex m Gujarat and wo 
may perhaps have m that ca^e some Jencos and Jarmos in India just 
as we have found m Lothal a Mohenjo-Daro, if field work is undertaken 
at some of the numerous microhthic sites winch are kuowm to us in 
Gujarat since the days of K. B. Foote (Indian Prehistoric and Protohi- 
storic Antiquities, Cat, Rais., 1914, pp, 191-243). 

We have already noticed how the second cradle of food-production 
based on nee has been recognized m Bengal and its vicinitj', where, the 
Bay of Bengal, had its head nearer the Rajmah.lls some 5000 years 
agOi as D. N. Wadia has pointed out ( * The Making of India *, Proc. 
Tnd. Science Cong., 1941, Baroda ). Birbhanpur in that case may not 
ha'vc been far away from the sea wdien the microhthic people flourished 
there. The trans-peninsular penetration of a Western incipient food- 
producing community and its settling in the very heart of the Eastern 
food-producing cradle -at a lime when perhaps the inhabitants of the 
latter were also passing on to the rice-growing is an interesting jxaint. 
That the food-producing economy originated in a single area located in 
the Middle East and spread there from all ovtt the Old World Is an old 
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theoty which persisted long and was subsequently rationalised by G. V, 
Childe (Man Makes Himself, HK-IG, ct. scq. )• Kescarches of N, L Vavdov 
in physiology of cultiv<itcd plants and their dispersal led to multi-cradle 
theory and Sauer lately advocated two cradlc'*, as we have noticed, and 
went so far as to suggest that the grains and cattle in the Middle Hast 
were domesticated only as a result of knowledge coming from South- 
East Asia and not independently. R. Coulborn who has recently made 
an effort to reliabilatc the Middle East to its former position ( The 
Origin of Civilized Societies, Princeton, lUGH ), may perhaps derive some 
support from the Birbhanpiir situation But, the issue is not without 
complications. The Birbhanpur folk must have passed through the RWT 
Belt on its way from the west to Bengal. There is no doubt that these 
people were incipient cultivators as a ])rolonged habitation at a single 
site, the occurrence of serrated microhths, etc , indicate. If they were 
the wheat-barley cultivators like the chalcohthic Western farmers inclu- 
ding the Aryans, they would have yielded to the nee while traversing 
the RWr Belt, or, in the ease they were millet-growers, they may have 
then passed through this Belt with no change in food-habits and food- 
growing, But, in both the eases the Western incipient farmers were 
herders of the dairy animals Therefore, they must have passed dairying 
also on to the peoples whom they may ha\c initiated to cultivation. 
The fact that the nee-eaters like the Austnes, the Mongoloids, etc., 
have no taste for milk, with the exception of the Dravidians, does not 
help Coulborn’s cause as also of Sauer m rcg.ard to domestication of 
' animals. 

The Austnes therefore may have already taken to food-producing 
prior to the Western incipient food-producers entered the Eastern food- 
producing cradle in Bengal living at Birbhanpur sometime during the 
fourth millemum B C. ( B.B. Lai, Ancient India, 14, 1858, p. 3G ) as also 
at numerous early microlithic sites in Bengal and adjacent areas calling 
for excavations. 

We come across rather a different position in the southern India, 
where the people who are Dravidian-speakers eat and cultivate the nee 
as do the Austrics and the Mongoloids and side by side practice dairjung 
like the West food-producers, indicating an early contact of the Dravi- 
dians with the Austrics and the Western food-producers alike. The most 
primitive cultivators of the southern India are the Uralis, the Malave- 
tans, the Thantapulayaras, etc., who still use wooden farming tools and 
have Austne survivals in their institutions { J. H. Hutton, Caste in 
India, 1951, p 9 ). It may show that the Austne incipient food-produ- 
cers of a pre-lithic stage had penetrated the southern India issuing 
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obviously from the eastern India at a remote past initiating probably 
the southerners, who have been Dravidian-speakers since very old times 
as we shall see later, to the cultivation of the rice^ but, evidently not 
to dairying which the Austrics did not practice. We are not m a position 
to say anything about the contribution of the Ten-people to the early 
South Indian economy, since we know too little about them. The first 
lithic tools apparently related to the food-producing economy, we 
encounter in the southern India, are the pre-Brahmagiri-I Polished 
Stone axes dateable to the last quarter of the third millenium B C. 
according to Utnoor carbon-date which also occur at the Ash mound 
sites attesting a cattle-herding economy. The Polished Axe industrj 
belongs genetically to its eastern counterpart which can be traced further 
( I do not contribute to the view that the South Indian stone ages rre 
of a western derivation ) to South East Asia This fact, taken into 
consideration with that related to the originally Austric primitive 
cultivators of the southern India, may show that waves of the padd)- 
growing Austrics may have penetrated this part of the subcontinent. The 
Stone Axe complex was subsequently infiltrated into by a Western food- 
producing community of a cbalcolithic stage, the very one in my opinion, 
which I have named the Peninsular Cbalcolithic Civilization (A. V. Pandya, 
op. cit., 1946 ). It IS very likely that some Western food-producers like 
this or some earlier ones whose relics are unknown if they wore not the 
Ten-folk may have introduced the cattle-herding mainly for dairying 
among the early South Indians. 

VI. THE ADVENT OF THE AUSTRICS IN GUJARAT • 

THE ORIGIN OF THE BHU. AND KOLT TRIBES 

Having thus dealt with the early Western food-producing communities 
reaching the eastern and the southern India, obviously, by the wa) of 
Gujarat, we turn now to the other side of the picture, i c., the westward 
movements of the early food-producing communities from a home in 
Bengal or nearby. 

The Eastern incipient foOd-produccrs who cultivated the rice are 
indeed identifiable with the so-callcd Austrics on linguistic { S. K. 
Chatterji, The Vcdic Age; 1952, pp 149-50 ) and ethnographic ( Surjita 
Sinha, * Tribal Cultures of Peninsular India as a Dimension of Little 
Tradition in the Study of Indian Civilization, Man in India, XXXVII, 
% 1957, pp. 93-118) grounds whose prc-Vedic antiquity in the northern 
India IS attested by the presence of certain vocables in the Rigvedic 
Old Indo-.Aryan language { T. Burrow. Tiie Sanskrit Language, 1955, 
pp. 375-80 ), may they were present there even from before the rise of 
the Harappan Civilization, as we shall see later. 
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According to the theories advanced recently by Carl O. Sauer, E. 
Werth, and H von Wissman, referred earlier, the hunter-fishers and 
mussel collectors living along the coast of the Bay of Bengal chanced 
to invent first the cultivation of tubers, fruits and later the wet nee 
and also developed water transport. Among the food-gatherers the 
males have to be mostly out-doors and the female remains virtually 
the master of the affairs at home. This state gives rise under 
certain conditions to matriarchate m a community and in the religion 
of such people the goddesses dominate the pantheon. When such a 
religion develops monotheism, we find high Goddess ruling supreme, 
instead of God. Our Saktism exemplifies such a development, which has 
also given rise to Yoga and some mystic practices which were later 
associated with Tantrism These incipient hunter-fishers who achieved a 
food-producing stage by paddy-growing aided by fishing, were Austric- 
speakers, as we have noticed They tamed buffalo and domesticated the 
fowls as prestige animals and for sacrificing them to their various 
goddesses The sacrifice of the buffalo to Durga and her various forms 


is a survival of such a practice In a later stage they domesticated the 
elephant The old terms for them karpaia^ and iuStanga respectively, 
are of Austric origin ( Pre-Arjan & Pre-Dravidian in India, 1929, pp. 
3-32 ). They never practiced dairying and therefore the people of the 
Far East, Eastern India and the Austnc-speaking Indian hill tribes, 
including the Bhils, do not like milk They counted by twenties in 
terms of Aodis They chewed the betel leaf and became ac- 
customed to carry load by weighing it on either side of a bamboo pole 
( Kawad ) which they balanced on the shoulder. Their women pamted 
the teeth black These practices still survive m eastern India and south- 
eastern India They raised menhirs on their dead heroes, a tradition 
still maintained in India by the Khasis, the Bhils and other tribes. They 
worshipped the Moon goddess and the Sun God besides a number of 
god^sses The crocodile was their river-god It is significant that the 
Brahmanical goddesses the Ganga, Yamuna and the Narmada ride 
on the crocodile. One can interpret a process of synthesis lying in the 
background o the Indian iconography m which the vehicles of gods 

and attendants may m a good number of cases have been pre-Aryan 
totems and dieties. ^ 


The most mportant Austric heritage seems to be the Assembly oJ Five 
LTtsTth'p which stiU persists m various 

[Rigveda IV "h) tm ^L^rsUiTThl^tlTpr 
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,r The occurence of. the figures of such animals native to humid 
habitat as . the elephant, the bufialo, the rhinoceros, etc., on the 
Harappan seals and of such Austric dieties as the Mother-goddess, the 
phallic god, etc., in the Harappan pantheon and the Yoga cult, may 
perhaps be explained by assuming a closer contact between the ricc- 
growing Austrics from the east and the wheat-growing Ilarappans from 
the west. This may indicate a pre-Harappan presence of the Austrics 
in a part of the northern India, going back perhaps to the fourth 
millenium B. C., if the figurines of the Mother-goddess and the phallic 
god occuring in the pre-Harappan Zbob culture of Baluchistan may be 
attributed to an Austria contact, about which we are not sure. It may 
have perhaps taken a millemum ,moie for the Austrics to spread from 
Bengal-0 rissan coast ,to the northern India and we may thus guess that 
they, began tp move as, the rice-g^owing fishers from the sea-coast some 
time in the fifth millemum B. C , or earlier still before the Birbhanpur 
folk reached Bengal. There occur several Austric speaches as forming 
small patches in a Tibeto-Burman maheu on the Sikkmi-Nepal border, 
the western Nepal, m the Simla Hills where the Austric Kanawri is 
spoken and on the extreme north-west of India where the Austric 
elements are discernible m the Burushask spoken in a part of Kashmir. 
No wonder, if the Dahae of the ancient Iranians (Dasyus of the 
Rigveda), residing in a part of the Inner Asia, were an Austric people. 

I i f ^ • 

Being paddy-cultivators, these Austrics may well have avoided a part 
of the Indo-Sarasvati basin, where sufficient rainfall favouring the nee- 

I 

growing may not have been available, althougli the climatic conditions 
may have been, slightly better than at present. 

It would be worthwhile for us to review past hydrographic condi- 
tions m and around Gujarat before we proceed further with the Austric 

r 

movements, for we come across them in Gujarat m two fonns; firstly, 
as the Koji manners and the cultivators in the plains and secondly, as 
the foresVtribcs the Bliils and olherh, 

VII. THE FORMER HYDROGRAPHY OF GUJARAT 

The. saline fnarshes called the Ranns of Kntch were, as has been 
mentioned earlier, under the sea during protohistonc iinios, because the 
Gulf, of Cambay had its head about *12.5 km, further inland at the 
mouth of the present Lunt tearfi separating m this case Saurashtra from 
the Indian mamUnd. The Rigvedi mentious a river named Sarasvati 
which flowed from the rnoumaius to the sea {VI Cl, i;, .s, tte) running, 
as its <lry bed suggests, parcdlcl to the Indus in Sind, The two great 
rivers met the sea in ihE landlocked arm of the Arabian Sea, They 
served aUo ws the watgiways for traffic Hrom the northtm part of the 


Indian sub-continent (Sind, the Punjab, the north-western Rajasthan), 
which has been the main political theatre of the Indian history and 
which is connected with Iran and the Inner Asia by land-routes, to 
the Gujarat littoral, from where the Western World is nearest to India 
by way of the sea, Okhamanijal was a separate island, the gheds in 
Saurashtra and a part of Bhdl were under-water. Rangpur and Lothal 
were on the coast. It may be mentioned here that I pointed it out first 
that Lothal had direct water-way through the former sea over the 
Rann and the channels of the twin rivers the Indus and the ‘lost’ 
Sarasvati, for traffic with Sind and Punjab (A. V. Pandya, ‘Lothal and 
its Harappa Culture ’, Vallabh Vidyanagar Res. Bull., I, 2, 1958, pp. 
25-10, pi. VIII, A) and archaeologists have not so far taken into consi- 
deration these geographical features of ancient Gujarat in connection 
with their interpretation of the protohistonc data from Rangpur, Lothal 
and other sites. 

VIII. DWARKA AND BROACH AS AUSTRIC PORTS 

Those Austric fisher-boatmen from whom the Rolls (the term means 
‘man’ in the Munda) of the West Coast seems to have descended, 
settled on the Gujarat coast, where they were branched off m course of 
time as the Kharvas, the Vaghers and the Machhis, who are now held 
to be the best seamen of India. 

In the hills there had been mainly the Bhils and on the coast the 
Roll tribes and castes. In the plains too, we find the Rofis divided into 
the Bari} 35, Patanvadias, Talabdas, etc , as the farm labourers (now 
farmers under a recent lagislation) m Gujarat. The cultivation of the 
cotton IS ascribed to the Austrics and Gujarat had been the best produ- 
cers of this fibre plant since early times. It was unknown in the Middle 
East and Europe and was exported from Gujarat. There was a port 
named ‘Rarpa^ika’ (mod. Ravi) noted for the export of cotton. The 
Roll can be traced as cultivators as far north as the southern Sind and 
south-western Rajasthan. 

The Gujarat sea-faring castes the Rharvas, the Vaghers, etc., who, 
as we have noticed, have descended mainly from the Austrics, still 
frequent with their country crafts the ports on the Makran Coast, the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. That a shrine of the Hindu mother- 
goddess Hinglaj, which has an Akkadian name Nina, situated on the 
Makran coast, is enumerated as leading one among the fifty-two ^akti- 
pTthas of ^aktism. An early folk with some Austric traits called the 
Haifa has been noticed on the Persian Gulf ( S. A. Palhs, The Antiquity 
of Iraq, 1956, p 487 ). M. S. Poech has traced them further west among 
the peoples of the southern Arabia, North and East Africa ( Man's 
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Role in Changing the Face of the Earth, p. 284 ). We cannot say if 
they were the people who introduced the various cults of the female 
dicties including the mother-goddesses among the early Semites and 
other patrilmial peoples, whose panthoens consisted originally of male 
gods together with a single Earth goddess (the Sumerian, the Aryans, etc.). 

The etymological study of a few place-names of Gujarat appear to 
suggest a high antiquity going as far back as the closing centuries of 
the fourth millenium B. C. for the Austric settlements on the Gujarat 
coast. The etymology of the names of the two oldest ports of Gujarat, 
VIZ., Bharukachchha ( Broach } and Barvai ( Prakrit, * Biravatf 
Sanskritized as • Dviravati ’-Dwarka ( has been tracted by J. Przyluski 
to the Austric root haru, which stands for the * sea ', on the same 
basis he traces the origin of the Indian god ‘ Varupa ’ the Puranic 
diety presidmg over the * sea ’, the ‘ water * the cardinal point the 
* west ' and the * sky ( Varuna, God of Sea and the Sky, J. R. S., 
July, 1931, etc. ). The Sumerian term for the ‘ sea ' was * bar \ which 
also later entered the Semitic languages ( Arabic, *hahr’ ). The Sume- 
rians who are first attested in southern Iraq or the ancient Sumer 
during the Warka B period ( c. 3500 B. C. ), if not earlier, were also a 
sea-faring people from very early times of their history. 

IX. THE SUMERIAN PARADISE 'DILMUN' AND GUJARAT 

These protohistoriographic developments raise some queer and com- 
plex problems that demand a study of the Sumerian traditions and 
literature on our part. One of such problems is that the Sumerians are 
now genrally held on mainly archaeological grounds, to have pioneered 
the urban civilization in the human history between c. 3500 and 3000 
B. C. However, the Sumerians themselves had a different story to tell 
which I have already discussed in an earlier paper ( *Gujarat’-Div5II 
issue, 1961). They said that the elements of the urban civilization were 
brought to Sumer by the god Enki (Babylonian Ea), whom I have 
recognised as the Sumcro Babylonian counterpart of the Indian Varuna 
on the basis of his epithets, characteristics, functions, etc. {A. V. Pandya 
* Some Ancient Cities of Iraq in Early Indian Literature % V. V, R. 
Bulletin, I, 1, 1957, p, 43). He was an alien diety in Sumer, having 
originally been connected with a land across the sea called Dilmvn 
(Akk., Niiuk), and who was admitted into the Sumerian triad (Ann, 
Enlil and Enki or Ea). '* When wc first encounter Babylonian civilization 
states L, Spencer, *' we find it grouped round about two nuclei, Eridu 
in the south and Nippur in the north . A more civilized deity held sway 
at Eridu, which was the home of Ea. From the water and the sea, he 
brought knowledge of all manner of crafts and trades, arts and industrie* 
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and art of impressing written characters on clay ” ( Myths & Legends 
of Babylonia & Assyria, pp. 14r-15 ). The Sumerians placed their Paradise 
in Dilmun. Enki, according to the Sumerian ‘Epic of Paradise hnd the 
Fall of Man which in its Nippur version is about a millenium older 
than the Rigveda, was originally a ruler of Dilraun, the land which', 
accordmg to the inscriptions of Sargon of Agade ( c. 2303-2247 B. C. ) 
was, on one hand, contiguous with Bit-Jakm, the coastland of Sumer, 
towards the east by the way of Anshan ( the Iranian coast near Iraq ) 
and was situated, on the other hand, across the Eastern sea or 
the Persian Gulf ( S. Langdon, Sumerian Epic of Paradise, Philadelphia 
Um., p. 10 ). Dilmun has not been precisely indentified and located. 
Delitzsch had hesitatingly identified it with the Bahrein island, the 
centre of the pearl-fisheries in the Persian Gulf, Recently, the eminent 
American Sumerologist had identified it with Saurashtra, after his study 

of the Harappa culture in India ( S. N. Kramer, The Times of India, 
12th January, 1961 ). 


Dilmun was not a land of fable. It finds references in the ancient 
literature and inscriptions as a land from which commodities came to 
Babylonia by ships. Sargon of Agade in whose time the Harappa culture 
mamtained its best relation with the ancient Iraq as the discoveries of 
the Indus seals in the Akkadian layers ( c. 2303-2108 B. C. ) at Asmar, 
Ur, Kish, etc., show, claims to have exacted tribute from the maritime 
ands of Melukhkhd, Magan and Dilmun in one of his inscriptions ( G. 
A. Barton, The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer & Akkad, 1929, p. 109 ). 
Accordmg to one o£ the Omen tablets of a late period from Nmevch, 
Sargon traversed the Eastern Sea and carried his arms towards the 

U 2130 b”cT Ctoonicles, II, p. 92). Gndea 

Nm gLu ihe I " By the power of Nina and 

aU sorTs of Tries Shirpnrla, ships laden with 

an sorts of trees ( Inscription on status T) rr.^ a ^ 

Warad Sm ( c. 1835-1823 ) refers to havp r ** a‘ Lagash ). 

temple in Dilmun ( G A Rarfo ^ repaired and enlarged a 

{ c. 1146-1122 ) mentions’ various types T’Ji f 
festivals ( Wadi Brissah Insc. B, VII, pp 12 giT 

BaTi smaThJt LI andt: ^ 

soil.. (cast It) m the Euphrates and TlloweL tTb *** 

rDLuLsrtiLLrw^ 

SO. Of the Assyrians and rhut- "(t L^r! 
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II, ^ 1922, No. 122 ). This brings us to the dawn of the Historic Period of 
Indians past, when the pre-Buddhist Maha Janapadas were in a flouri- 
shing state in the northern and eastern India and the ^i^unaga dynasty 
was to emerge in Magadh about 47 years after ( c. 642 B. C. ) the 
destruction of Babylon ( Bab, Babilu ). The traders and mariners of 
Gujarat earned commodities to Babylon ( Ind, Baveru ) by ships, as we 
gather the Baveru Jataka ( 339 ). They carried also peacocks and other 
birds, which were indeed much in demand in Babylonia as the Babylonian 
records themselves confess. The peacocks were required for emellishing 
the royal gardens. and pubhc parks ( S. A. Pallis, Antiquits of Iraq, 1956, 
p. 662 ). 

The weight of the above evidence led Kramer, perhaps rightly, to 
the identification of ‘Dilmun’ with the peninsular Gujarat, i. e., Saurashtra 
( Kafhiawar ), as, on one hand, it lies contiguous with Iraq through the 
coastlands of Iran, Makran and Smd, and, on the other, may also be 
regarded at the same time, as lying across the Persian Gulf from Iraq; 
the two mam conditions which the ancient Iraqi records demand to be 
fulfilled by a claimant territory. The recent efforts of the Danish 
archaeologist T. G. Bibby to revive Delitzsch's highly speculative identifica- 
tion of Dilmun with the little Bahrein island ( ' Bronze Age Cultures of 
the Persian Gulf International Conf. on Asian Arch.-Summary of 
Papers, New Delhi, 1961, pp. 28-30) where a small colony, of pearl- 
fishers and others have had to risk their lives for a small quantity of 
potable water by diving into the depths of the sea in order to, tap the 
submarine fresh-water sources each time whenever they wanted it» 
The Sumerians had no taste for pearls and it is difficult to imagine, 
why and how were the Sumerians attracted by the arid Bahrein to the 
extent of looking upon it as their Utopia and the cradle of their great 
civilization, which provided a prototype to the Biblical conception' of 
the Garden of Aden ? Bibby 's aflorts are indeed illogical and unscientific, 

X. THE KuNBI cultivators 

Indians proper and leading cultivators arc represented by the 
Kurmis of Orissa, Bihar, U. P, and M. P.j the Kunbis of Gujarat and 
MahSrushfra and the Kulumbis of Mysore. The early Buddhist and Jain 
literature mentions them as the Kutumbikas and the Ku^umbiyas, who 
arc identified also with the* gihapads of the Pah records. The Kurmf- 
ICu^jbl complex seems to have originated from an agrarian Austric stock 
as the case of a particular section of the Kumarfs in Bihar indicate. 
Later, some other cultivators including those who where the Atyaos 
appear to have entered their fold* Their presence in Mabirishira is att* 
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sted by the Gathasapta^ati of Hala (c. l-2nd century). Direct evidence 
in Gujarat becomes available from the Maitraka (c. .500-770 A. D.) 
charters, but they seem to have been present here much earlier. They 
are not found in the southern India, except m Mysore, but are men- 
tioned in the early Ceylonese Buddhist literature. In one of the oldest 
Brahmi cavern inscriptions of the extreme south (c. 3rd cent. B. C.) a 
Kutumpikan and a Vanikan (Bama) from Ceylon are mentioned (K.A.N. 
Sastri, A Comprehensive History of India, 1957, p. 501). These castes 
may have settled m Ceylon earlier having gone there either from Gujarat 
or Bengal-Onssa, particularly from the former. The Aryan patidar kanbis 
are late comers. 

We have already noticed some matriarchal survivals in the Gujarati 
Society, which denote an assimilation of Austric tribes. 


XI. GUJARAT AND THE DRAVIDIANS 

The Dravidian is an isolated family of languages found restricted 
mamly to the southern India and the northern Ceylon with a few 
primitive outliers m the northern India, among which the Malto- 
speakmg Malers of the Rajmahals in Bengal, the Gonds of the Satpuias 
in M. P. and the Brahais of the far off Baluchistan are prominent. The 
cradle of the Dravidians and the phenomenon of their presence in the 
southern India where they developed a higher stage of culture, are still 
moot questions. P. W. Schmidt showed remarkable connections between 
the Dravidian and the languages of Australia (Die Sprachfamilien and 
Sprachenkreise der Erde, 1936, p. 121). Dr. L. Hamburger has recently 
pointed -out certam basic linguistic features apparently common to the 
Dravidian and the Bantu languages of Africa ( ‘ Indians in Africa ’, man, 
56, Feb. 19515 ). The Dravidians, like the eastern Austric communities, 
have been prmcipally a rice-eating and paddy-growing people. The old 
Indo-Aryan term for rice, vrtht (Yajurveda, XVIII, 12), which through 
the Iranian variant verne^a, dates back to the Indo-Iranian stage is 
traced sometimes from the Dravidian arichi. However, chaval or chamal, 
t e popular term for the rice current in various New Indo-Aryah 
^guages, IS derived from the Austric source, chama-la, food (S. K. 
Chatlerji, The Vedic Age, 1952, pp 149-50). The food habits, of course, 
may change, but the fact that the Dravidian society was and is still m 
a way matrilinial, goes against localising the Dravidian cradle in ^ 
wes em an . he Imguistic evidence which is advanced m this behalf 
can o e equally mterpreted as a result of the Dravidian contact 
rom ae east me chronological remoteness between the South Indian 

precludes the possibility of a megalithic 

Dravidian migration to India. 
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The presence of the erebral consonants (t, n, b sh) characteristic 
of the Dravidian and the some Dravidian terms occunng in the Rigveda 
(T. Burrow, The Sansknt Language, 1955, p. 386) shows the presence of 
the Dravidians in the north India prior to the Rigvedic age (c. 1600 
B.C.). J. Bloch, builds up his case of Dravidian movements from the 
Indus basin to the South by the way of Gujarat, on the basis that the 
distinctively Dravidian cerebral J occurs only along this line of route 
(Pre-Aryan & 'Pre-Dravidian, p. 37). The suspected occurrence of some 
Dravidian terms, together with those of the Austric, in the Bhilij 
the inclusion of the Gujarat Brahraanas in^the Pailcha Dravi^a group; 
the first reference of the typically Dravidian religious service the puju 
made in the Cita by Kfshna, to whom the contemporary Gujarati 
society may well have provided an intimate background for evolving 
his philosophy, such geographical names as Kanam, etc,, suggest indeed 
some early Dravidian contact with Gujarat, which has left perhaps little 
traces in the regional language compared to those of the Austnc. It 
appears further that South Gujarat lying left of the Tapti had come 
under more Dravidian influence as the dress and the ornaments, some 
customs, etc., peculiar to its cultivators, classes, etc., suggest. But, it is 
difficult to say whether this resulted from a late Dravidian contact 
during the regime of the Satavahanas, the CbSlukyas and the Rashtrakutas 
or from earlier ones. It is difficult to make much out of the data at 
present with us. 

xil:the PULINDAS 

The term Bhil has been current since the middle of the first 
millemum A. D., occurring first in the literature in the place-name 
BhiUamala as wc gather from the Brahmasphutasiddbanta, ( early 7th 
century A. D. ). This etymologically Dravidian word ( Villavar, bowman 
BhIl ) may have come into currency when the Dravidian tnbes may 
have entered the hills of the western Satpufas and later merged into 
the Austric Pulmdas with the result that the latter also began to be 
included in the terra. This may have happened under the SatavShanas. 

The Pulmda, the Kirata, the Naga, the Savara, etc., were distinct 
hill-tnbes of ancient India, often confused with each other by ancient 
writers. The Puran^s mention the Pulindas ( Vishnu, III, 21; Matsya, 
lli,4C-8 : Vayu, 45,126 : Mahabhorata, XIII, 207, 42 ) and the charter 
of the Maitraka king Dhruvasena 11 of ValabhT dated 639 A. D. (Ep. 
Ind. VIII, p. ISS ), and of the Rdsbfrakuta Gorind III, dated 805 A. D. 
(Ind. Ant. XI, p. 31) mention respectively a village named Pulindlnak* 
near Djjain and the PuUndH nver near Nasik, marking perhaps that 
those people were stretched over India from the northern Mahirlshfra 
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(Bagla^i and Khandesh) to the south-eastern Malwa, which fairly coincides 
with the present habitat of the Bhil tribes. The fact is confermed 
by Ptolemy ( 2nd cent. A. D.), who located the Poulindai in the hills of 
the interior of Larike (Lada or Lata, perhaps the former was earlier and 
correct ' form, as we can infer from the name of a Vai^ya, sub-caste 
called the Lada Vania in Gujarat) m the area stretching between Nasik 
to Ujjam ( Bomb. Gaz. 1, 1, 1896, pp. 537-40 ). The Pulmdas are 
mentioned in the A^okan edicts, the Arthaiastra, I, 46, and they fitid 
the earliest literary reference in the Aitareya Brahmana, VII, 13, of c. 
1000 B. C. together with the Andhras, the ^avaras, etc. ( The evidence 
may also show that the- Pulmdas were probably present in Gujarat hills 
and the Aravallis ,durmg the. Vedic period ( e. 1500-1200 B. C. ) and the 
reference to the Arbuda ( Abu ) hill in the Rigveda, VIII, 3,19, as the 
abode of Sambara and other Dasas, who came in conflict with the 
Aryan Indra and Divodasa of the Battle of the Ten kings, is mdeed 
interesting. 

This brings us i from the hoary past when the two chief incipient 
food-producing societies of the Old World made their advent' into Gujarat, 
down to the period of the Rigvedic Aryans and the story of our survey 
of a pre-Aryan Gujarat ends here. - >, 



Archaeology Section 

' ' REPORT 

The Session for the archaeological section commenced its deliberations 
under the .presidentship’ of Dn H.' D. Sankalia. Out of the ten' papers 
scheduled to be read six w’ere ‘read; the speakers for the remaining 
being absent. , u’ 

Shri J. P. Amin spoke on wherein he detailed 

the literaty references and the descnptions of the ancient mound of 
Nag'ara, The president stated that it is more desirable to resort to 
archaelogical means rather than purely literary for the unravelling of 
the ancient history. ^ ^ : 

Shri B, P. Dam read a paper on ' Icons of Shrya and Suryani from 
Vavadi. * 'The president remarked that the images are very late. 

Shri M. A. Dhaky read a paper titled * The Date of the Dancing 
Hall at Modhera’, wherein he, advanced arguements which made a case 
that the hall was added lately and presumably in the time of Kar^ladeva. 
The president agreed with the contentions and recommened the methods 
of analysing for other monuments 

Dr. M. R. Majumdar read a paper on the newly aquircd Vi§nu 
image from Dhank, now preserved in Gandhi Smriti, Bhavnagar. The 
image according to Dr. Majumdar followed the traditions of western 
school and belonged to post-Gupta period. The president invited the 
opinion of the. scholars and along with everyone agreed to this date. 

Shri J. M. Nahavati read a paper on 'An interesting Stone, Image 
from Jhinjhuvada' The speaker contented that it could be representing 
the Shakti of Dikpala Nirfiti. The peculiar iconography of the image 
atracted the attention of the house. The fish attribute in one of the 
hands of the goddess, got Dr. Majumdar to suggest its connection with 
the sea. Prof. R. C. Parikh asked for wideness of the sea at Jhinjhuvada. 
Shri A. V. Pandya referred to the legacy of Dharmnath in support of 
his possibility. Shri Ambalal Patel read a paper on " Potter’s Technique 
through the ages of Gujarat ”, wherein be summerised the various 
techniques adopted by the potters from the Harappan Period to the 
present day. 


J. M, Kanavati 
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•HR ^cli, ycHlE ^R hH R^^lRl 

^RH R^M»$l 

5HWI mclW<^-Hi ■HH^'l ^i<^Rlcl>ii ci:^Ml cl^Al^l 

[h^[\ ^Hl^'Hl Rcii:tl>SiH (^rti SR SR'^ 

Roi^R^ft 2H?/li? WcHlfi ‘H^'^l (HI<<1 ^Hl "HR -IWl HMl W 

^ Qil^l, SldR^li d^Xdi Midi ^HlM^l. =^l Midi (al^;^Li ^Uiidl 
^idi^mi (HRmidi sniddi. ^^id <Ydid'RAi Ri^iR iRMi^, Rijjir d^l ^fei 
Mi'^il^id di^ jjiMdi^j (iUiidi^ -{14.^1^, (Hidi 'iiidi ^sr'^ ^ 

§1^4l ^Hdlovdi i'^idfili <:\'5ldl^ ^l (^(mHI'RI dMRldi. 

=Hl dldd ^ovRlddi 5;Mi^ ^Hlc^l 5l aniM^ d5b1 od^^dl d^. M'^ 

^ SHlMi^ JsiCl RIJR^ %IR^3^ d^dH^l^ dllJ^ ^M- 

SIHIS^ ^RIs dl^ ^xl^ (^idi^l^V ailddi 5HI dldddi =dli^'(l Sd 
^issiddi d^Ml ^Hio^ii ^cyt^ld 'h <Hid«^<^^l =^l dldd i'li ^dl, Mld^l, 
^idl dlMldl^l (^Id'^ iMlddl^l) <^^l. ddi d^®v' SlMddl =dPldMidi, dl5j 
di«^’ ^ M^l^’, ^IS fiidd, ^Pl^d MiHl t^Hl. ^l^l Rdd Md MR R^dl^ 
(RiIjIR^ M«li\) Sldl Md Mlddl <Hidl (^dl. ^d M»Rl dlddl^ ^jlR'^ 

^l dldd dlddd^ ^IH. d^ ^d §1, MIRI Ri^d »^*3=dl dldd^ MR^li^l 
h\fh *^1<H ^^l. ^ "Si^Hdi Rid ^0.% dl^Q cQdl^l MR M ^ R®1 
•dRi-Ml^i ^Rhi^i ddid^t cdi cv siddidi aniddi =di SRdRRdi M'^ di^’ 
^xlR dR?^ 5 h^ Md dRie ^Id’ Rl’ddldi aHld^.'lllf 

*^1^ diR ^dRR Mi^ didd dR siddidi ^id^i 

^<iyRld^l 5HI dldd RcUdlil <rd<^Hl dR, Mi^ dl<^di dldi^l 

ddmi <HiRi (^Hi. sHid d>^Rdi d^di Mddi d’^^idi 

(Hidi^iir^l dldd idi?(l 5Hl<Ri aJ^ ^ 3Hld>^^ (^di^i MdR 

d?(l. d <dRd § ^'^Rld-Rl<^dld^ ^dlfi (MR^Hldi ^dl d RI«R (^Hld ^IH. 

^xlR ^<jy:ilddl <^dldlddi ddl dl^^l ^RVRR d^l dRdlS dddl dii^ 

R'Sidl 5HdRdl ^IH ^d ddl <dP^ =dldl dldldRiRl^ *1 Ri, 'H'Rl dldd 
dR^Rdi ^Idd Md^di (dRdi d^l. ^;SR =d^lRn dHd^l dlcRl 'HiRl oRl ^IH 

tT d. RMo o<{\ Sld^ <clddd dUldlR (^^MR df M^di dlRl'^jJ^di 

^dl'H'^ dldd^ iRljild dd^l dlRl'^jJ; 5Hl dd^ :tdd'd *^^1 

<V ^Hl. ^KHdi ^ yi(i <V Rl-Hld, dl^^l Qii(H ^oyRld dR (3TiR--^d''di 
^ Si ci-vHa dR ^IH d^siiil, dCliil, crdi (TdHi dMl Rl^ =ddi^di t^cfl 

^i dldd d^Rl R?Hdl (HlRl ij" Rl d\ Rl2^ldMl cl ^Hicy ^t(l, <^^d d'^Rld 
^Rl'^Scdl yR^lddi ddd =dlc^ § cld, ^l ilCAdi dld^ Rlddi?^\ dR'^ 

dlRl'^^di d^Rl R! an^l oj^dl d^lRRddl (dMdi ^R<R-^ll, 
y^HlR Rd^lR Sj^a (^dl cldi ddRl Rdii^ iRdl diidi 



, feiM »i^l 

^\f ^mKHl =yiMlcl'Hi ^1‘^'H ^Cti. fHl^-U if^H^l 2H*»Hlcl^i ^l^ 

=yi^<Hl >l?il^lQ(MHl-ill=^H '*tl^ ‘MSb-iUcli, ^ 

Cltf M3' <^H M&M Oi-iRi’i Qi33 Hm. VMoo 

M^' h'i '\\4 Qim^R; ^h!{ i,w 

^im 

* ^3^-11 Ml3lil'Ml25ai Md '^■W ^c(l. ^3i^r(i (3Tt^~^(^ii^ ■^'- 

m(^M ^IM ^ ’^1<1 ^3cll <vcll. =yil ^^cll^ll^ *11^ aic-ftwll ^cft. 

01l(j^5l Sii^i 5H^ Iscli. MiHMi Mcil <ni^^ 

^aMH3, uilM ?AU% M^lil SlRil <it:tU MMMl 

^liML ?5i, w<Hi(iMi^ hHi'^4 mh^Q <Hy" -Hii 
(§M^^ MI^ HH ^u\i ^hi^C-O (^cfl. 

^Hlcit ri^i^i an^ yi^aj -^cd^ls^l M3ft ri?0. 'HlWl Mli H^\ 

?4lMl, S^iiiqi-Hi 5HiqctU iR <Hl3l 

Mli HHAai M^l 'Ml^HRi 6cll. 

1,^ yi^. ^MR 3^r4^i, M<^ <^ra^i3Mi <?*' 

Mc(\. *S <{{% shRI TOICJ 4((l, % =yil <V ^ 

(JjKl. ^Ml^wil ^Ici^lclHl 'H14<(1 R^llHl Hli C^<\ MlM^ctU 

5Hl M^ ^ ^MM <^'^Qcli 

wiic^cd. ^l?l ( (mH {^RmI ) M^ 

2Hl CH-^li^i ^4 ^ wl d^-0. 

aH;:^ 3tMc^i;\ Ml^-il MiVai «^Cl <»tclHi 
H\i<[ MM^idi. 5HRi 'bim Hi <IH iRi ^dctR^mi ^mi. 

;hi€ 1 M Mv^ <flM <1H ^i; Ml^l ^SHl. 

ni«^5^Ri 5HiMni 

, 3jiH ti^n^ii^i MH^cti. «n3iil5lt, ^TsTlwli, 

6Rl ^cHiR HhHI, shVIhI, 3hH iR «>K\ ‘ (Famce)'ilHHlM^'Ht^ 
^wdi. 61^-OsiftHi Mti] ^smHri mHu 

=yil MhHi Ml (wiH <5Hai) iMil M^MI. JrMii’iM<a ^14 ^l<\v 

M^ cCtemni h(& <ttii. 

M3RH\ aai^t <3TtM ^iHt hMR, Mtil 

Ml-Hdi Ml^l =hH 3JmhI cRH^II M^ImHi MWH nhl-ii ^{mhi^i 

MiM^cti. =41 Mty ^/' 4Ri ijR^ai % ^ti'MtHl mhiH <R^i <vh 

1:1!^' ( socket) ^IH 5? Hm 4 ^i. =4W ^MW, M^Rl ^l- 
il4l MhA MR aHMMt 4liiHl Wm Oi^aMMRli ^IMd =4^ M*^ \\f{ 
m^XMI niKl ^»MRi 



M 


^i tn^id ■hR^*{ 1 •-U‘{l-^i/l 

§dic{l. 3Hl y‘>^(d'Hi 5iiy" d tlicU. dhl-Cl 

Wlcd. di^Rdl^ (3^11 "isdi (iidi ^ =yil’H'^ d^-0. 'diHilM^ Mii 

^M'^i *<5l^ ddi ‘ 'diMdidi =tiiH^i ^di. 

^<v^ld-4RRs^<{l =d‘>^fd 'd^^fl ^Icl ^h fedR <v (i»d\. 

^^^(ddl Vjfd^Rdi ^dld^ y>^(d Jj^dlH ^dl tddi dd^Rddld <3dd 
^lld, "^cUdi.^, V^rKI dd^ ^jilljRdl^ 'd^ldl ^MR dlSRdl. 

d ^141^ Tlid.-^ld* ’dl'^dR-d Vd -iRd*, "^d §M- 

^iddi dn^i^i dd^Ri. Ri(dKl 'A\f t^dl, di^ ^ dR- 

(dij-^RSHid^-^d^ididi <v ^cO. 

(d^d^^Id^ adl-dl ^Pd i^l (k^l df^^d RdRl d^ ^^d 

Sidd^^dl. 5n(^'I^(Hddd )f d. ^.doo ^-(1 \f. d 'iviioo-'t^oo 

^<C1; diddi dH^ d^-fl =tHi d^^fddi =di[ddcd <{l^ 6di ^d 

=did^ 

d^ di (dHdi c'/ SHI d>^(d d^ ddi chrQ. ^ c {[ didi ^^Rjidi didi. 
^idl d^^ did €ldi (Hi^ sRi^ ^‘^dC'fl^H di? Glid'd sh^ ^‘oid^di dOdi 
dddi':^ di^ diM cdiai did^-{l dil (^cfl 

„ =dl d>^(ddl dRldi 5HR iRi^i d^^i ^di. ^55 d's^fddl (6€di 
(&di. Hi^n SHI d^ d^i^td d»«5id (^c{i di?!^ ^i^h, 

«Rdl, dlfsj^dl (CH>Hdl-^isidld did), SHI ajldl d ^«a ddl^ 

'^id'^^ ^di di/ldi did^Ai didi^i sna ^di sisdi Mi^ii 

dl^Jf, dld^Al dldldl^ Mi^l^i 1 1 


dd^ d^a/ d^ did Is SHlcfl d’<5ld d^^fd^ fd’^d*^|(dai 

di^i idt (Hii^di ddi didai^o SHI sH^dwa di^ aai 

d2fl,-^did'd(dd d=a ds^(dwiaaddiai^disHasHi:rfididi(i^^ ds^^n 
=da^s^dtv^d^dRi(i ^1^2(1 c^ai; feud ^a dd^ d^^fiai did h^i ^wi 

d , d ‘didl s ^ ^iddid, ( Ri^y^id di^ ) sna did 

‘^' =da d'^^lddl SHI ^(d d(^Tddl iil«d dR 

“^Hidia ddia dsRi di-dl 

.K- ^idi-disidi dsidi QiRddi ^i^* dd^i^ dd. sHioy ^loidi 

niarked ) dldl-aui [difelS^i ddl. ^ 

,d4 d^t-^l€ - ^li: atllSH d^ SHiai Slj; 5 Hd^ 5} d*« 

Sl^t^R, dl^ d-tdl SHi^Pd :da'^o, 5idi dlM^id 

d^Cdl ^Id adl dldldl sna dldldl aiSil (JiRddi ^I-VHCH ddl. SHlI’dRd SH^i^i^l ddl 



WchiR ^0^41 oimn ^Hr-Mi. 

«ftwi Rlff^icll^l d<['h <M^Pcll mm 

^l<TrH (\f. Mo-fcC 3 ^ 0 ). =^l 'n'i 

^1<1 55^ m{<\d\ (^ai^l, firai^l^l <3MV-n 

an^ "^{‘Qh^i <Mkp ^-A^i. 

^ ^<vRlclK\ ani ffvltllcyaKcfl an^ 9i?i^ ^?ll ^'i^l^Al 

an'ol ^cft. an^ aHl^iHal (ai^l^lt ani <V illHl-M a^i'^-^ 'HH'H 

Hi aniMi^ Pi<^if41^4’ ^ RiRaa^. RrhrHI ^la cfAi 

aniH^* ^ eai ^ ^ SlrQ 'M^aHl 

aniMqRi anic.^, 5 hH H^mi $tifi^ 

RfeR <^aRl-i ) 

PiRh^rmi 5i ci>hH i^cii aHci;i-«vci^, >\H[\ 
anH Si^AMl aHH‘€ 5 hH <^ai. ^il'^ anH illy lit <3M^H 

wfl^ anH ^^iSii la^l (^Hl. anH ani iliH Hm Ni^l 

^IdAi Ri^Ri, ^*«=tRiHi anH ^Ri "11*^1 6cii. anm RRa^r ^ic-r'^iHl <v aR, ^s 
H iqi^* HR W anH AlR^lH ^arj' 'MH^fl aHi-MqiH 

•H\H‘'j5itaHl Rrar^O Sii; y{'H yii^i ^Hi. anRiHl a^^a s.Ri 

MlHp J^HMlcj. 

ani <3M^ia dvii<Mai ^‘^i^anl ^vi^i “iRitr (^dl, eaii’^ ^^vRiadl 
>i5'' (3^HR-qRqiii-^3i^-^^cii ^cH> dl^, 6H<iii <rrqi <Kl^i qw 

hd ^<?ii ^ cHi, R^r and «qiMi 6qi and 
<v <3l?i‘ iif* 

ani ^iHiH aniMdR f^Hi ^aniR HliHi Hhr, anin^i 

RRh ^qqi siHi, >ifl tViiR >i=Hiai a^H a^i/iiai H^^a-^i 
<vHi Hm \iki^d ^id\ RRi^ai^i {•^'h £i3, ai*t^^l5ii,^'^-.^<l5iidi >i|Ha>n 
and \im RiaiaAl) an^A aniqdl. 

<r<qi^Hl dm a^vi fin and k\d h\M ( saRqn/' qqi ) H 

•HW aniHl a t?»d^ and caii^Hl md^, ^icrH ija/aaqHi =41^* ani 

Hmr aiifHi. dm mm cai^’ m h^h ^VaV.-5iaiqii-H{tA 

Hl^ HiX mqi 411^1 ?i>tq*^Hi ^dls-aSl ^w^tH 

anH ^4). «4^‘. 

RRAst^-Hi 5>iv HiMi and Mq^Hi ^ cf aiicii 
mi qtriiH tulmi 

tC 3\o H\ VN«Al HmRl Hl^adt t^Xwi ijq^Kl 

Hqi Si ani’q^ «i1^m ^\% hVjJ HlPti tJ-Wl Sii 


1^6 


mm \<^ ?;^<hi (^cU. 

yiFA^kn ^ H^-ii (^i 'hihi hmihi i^cii, m*\ 
clR^ll, ^IM125 ^I'M <=^\'i[ 'H’R^.Hi Qm^I 

R''l|-Rlc{-’4w!^cn W(HiG ^fct^^Hl 

5Hi H (i^a HHi, Va^A =yi^ ■n'-i'Hami =^1^ Ri^aai^i i^cii. 

'H^^a'Hi *^iaaiiiH i^d> -icf»A‘{l ‘A'ai 

'll 'll ^Jsarni =yii<\ a «^c(l *<9ai 'nfi^i <v3R'Hv^ai <v ^n, 

Qiiaai^i ^IliQia ( =yi(a ) — ^s; i^AHi H*-Hi (iai, ^ 'H'ciAai 

=»iml 

mvRA ^i\\ aiai * 11-11 ricv^ri ^ihi ^mh a'-f 

^ii^, ^\pL<R{i MW Mfai( )hl ^iImmcm 

l\o ai<irH h^d , M>^ ^hl ^llCAl'^l (^bTSl 
l{<^}f\% "S •H^ndl m w\4 

au^l "M Q.mXi-( 1 Mtf -l?(l, -l?^! 'A^i - \{\f IXR^A <3c‘MM-l, 

m WMMi ma^i {km ^ . 

, M, M^ kk'Hi ^aiM ^ mkl MAW bAl ^', MMM Hi 

■H’[^a-ii MidMl Mcli ’la^i'^a M^. ^MM '^{i\H[ RiM'^a §iMi mMr 

MMi ^wai. ) Hm^y ^QiiM ^\m 

^\l ^HlOl-l ( =yi^l'ia'5l-decoration ) MHMI <clP^ . MMl ^l^ai, 

<v -tl^, Misi =yi^a-ii ML<M^iiSii-U ^-vpai mMmi 'hU[ (si^aitf M 151 aHai 

^pQ; 5\<{\ ^IMi^l to Ml lil-H MR^lMi 

5hI MWMl-^HUMl IliHl M*[i^slMi Pi^l(Aai>li ^HlMcU 

m <v Mi^ HiHawiMfe ^ a<iio{l*ii Ri^i'^i, m'mri^i ^cMi. ^MiMid 
M<^ ^>n2ii =M(aa^Mi 'b -i^a -m RH^a ^ii=^m ^1H kiO. Jf^iiai, 
W 5 hH bCMM aiMMl =(1‘{1 MlMl^SlHi .^xlid M^^O ' PlRlrt 

ill ^IJ^^ y" M. vs Ml MilMl M<H»{1 =hH cHl 

*idcaiH 4^. (^H ^a) R^i’^i, mmri^i aqjli ^lai <^ay^5A. [m^imi H^d 
5Hl ^l^^ai 

MMi aal MR iR M (!-vso Ml Mi<Hid ( ) ^ic-^aai §ti^ ^ovaiaMl 
cHMiai. =Mi Ricaa sisf, {k^i\oY oyaRn^ ^MRMiMai a^aMi 
M‘cjn Hla ^\5aHi RaaR m'^imimi chpmi ^f. m. aaoo m aw 

MMl =iHl M'^Ml MHMl =MIM>^ ^'^Ria H ^'JvRia ^MlMl <HPJi’. 

MMM Hi 2Hl^l M^^a kh Mai <{|M ^l^l o^,^\ ^Itr/MialSa <V 
iiM aMii =mH =yiQiR^iM^( Mia>5i )H SimHI ^icvMi-a MaiMl 
^i<v5aa-a Men ^mi mmH mv^ ^la ai^ «^ca. RiMMica-n m^cO 

X’A ^il;i ^i^vaaiaMiMl (sa^ ^ff/aiaMi ^hH aiaMi 



6cll. fcC =M. 'll ^IWHl 

dRt^M ^UMldl 'ilimt^l--^ clsi^, iMi ctlfe 
(HlHl^li ^l<Hcll H ^cy^lct^i h^\V 6di. cHl^ '’M 

y M'i-H dl'Hdl ^5; =^R'-^l ^=y'dMHdl 
•{l^ (1^, 5 h 71 5H^^1[ (V ^d^dl Mdi '^‘{k '-"ilMi 6di. 

^ni fdfdH <rdri'Q c-d^ Vjm <Kl^ '^rd^Ai'adi 

Hl'^s =^11 <?!' iii^RiJ; QiiHi^mi mR^^iHI, ^ 
'n^ <HpQ. OTHdi ^HM^l ^-iP-ld -v y’^'gdHl 

^IH 

5Hl^l or Sli xii^l aniMi^ ^«y^ldHi 'Micll 

^'>^dMi wdL 5Hli-Hl =yiMlH>iL Ml^d (HlHl^lid 4lk»^ ^11^1 
QllHldi Hi \tl\0\b shHj; ^^iHl ^iMi 

5Hid Mi^id 5 hH m'QHi^ ^>ii'r? 

^H'Mdl^. 2lH =Hl<V ^l^(d?5 i'^ ^ailH. 

^ mmi Hm 5HrH M^l '^i^i*. feM, >?llMcM, SlGld fecnRl 

^<v^icl yv4 vi^i feH ^hi'^Hi H ^hi <v y'HH'Hi. ^yiH 

oi'H^'^aHi^diHl c^i^s =yiH ^-hrmi^ 

cHH, ^hVR^, '^l^^lMi mn, ii<MWMi ^^mdi^idi ^‘(i^Hi 

2i)^kR i^l=Hl, cHlX ^Hdl "H'^SliSl 5HI^, fedR, MlRldH^l WcHlR ^iHl^l 

5hH QI--H ^d ^ (t^a yi'Hi^i. 

yikcdHl MiSi llWd d(d4‘. ycr^lddi ^d^&Hl- 

(. miniature painting ) Hi MlHl. oR’dlHl Wfd^l^ ^HlMi^lH ’^^Hl >lt(Hd 

d^-0. dVdl 5Hl <v iml 'd'i fe^ai Hwi 

i;-Hd5.(l^ =lll(HcMdi SilHc-d ^^iixiHl ^l iiqdl S5ddH =*>11- 

^MdiH ^i^idxd ^HidHl ^i’*! dfi^adu diHidi ^hH d'-niHidi »dH?lHi 
/ (^HIH ^idHl dHl, ^dH'i ^ai=i»(lH <IH ■^l€l*j‘ d«(l 

Wli?l 5Hl WaHI d^RVAdl, uXl, MiM d^l dl^iHl, 'dm^ldi ^Hhll 'Hi 
tk<\i ^ c-dt^idi dHl. ‘5HI d'^ddi d'fHiHi adiVai 

5HidR ^i>dHi ^ fi^^aRdi •^. -piH^.di *R^iSli 
'^l'^ HidiHi yVa dHl. Hdv »>l ^adUdi’Mi n^HI 'dtvi 

^U“-di d(H Hih. >a«v^Rf*HlHl diHl, ^iiil di-sV^id ii^^, Si>t 

^iii/ d’t^ wi MRt^, sddfadR, Vdufi ^aHniHl ^^adi <ai5l. ’ 
shH *dRddi '-'Am e^av^i vop 

d ^Hl dlddlH 5:Rt?| Mi:y*3ru >^^4,:;^ dltddi H»n Si ^ 

^A\^A\^ diHd d^^, ^iHldiSii ^Hi diet, t^a 2dH ^iHldt w. ^dl. 

Sldi ^Qj d!i «dddl ^il\{ I'idl Si :tHt ^Hdl 1% 


HiaifeKl Rl^^l i'll MI^ ^lilJf ^H^-Hl^l ^l^-M 

HlH^l >11^^ ^lil^l dh'^i^ ^ 

M^dl. :5i|Hl ^ifrl^i, ‘^l^ 'HlHil \ ’il -ni^ '-'iiHcll, ani^l 

ililR R(^cl 

5HIM SicHil iica ^cy^id^i ^hi^-^- 

•^di mH'i d^. =d‘^lHd^ <^i?, =dld^l <§^ll'>H ^Idl 
>=t«l "H'R^I, JslH^dSl, dl^l, d^l^l H^^dl <v ^I'dl h^l M <V 
\^A\^W ii<wi -moj ^^akdidi ^nr-Q 

^IS^lddi ill 5 hi 5lJf ii^rHif iiHl=d cy 5 hi* 4(^Q =diddym^di Hi^fl 
(sli^l^ll § <idm^ Rl^l ^■^IHl ^Idl^ =^11^1 (^(d^ll 

<vdi^i MVci 'H^ ^i^ai ^ ^{'JY >iiof ynioy^ :ii^idT^ 

=H2i>dd i"^^! t)[d(^l=d^ yd<fdddRi ‘{Idil^. 


-in^i 

( -^‘^IClrfl ) 

§^^>H MWd ^midl ^h SH^ll^ddl Hd<v ^Q^l(?cH ^Mdl ^h 
SHk d^Ri ^ >H‘Qlld‘{l <dl<J^dl ^^'4 d^Rl ( ^.d' vsd** 

zd *^") dddl -^'otld-a (id^ ^>$1 dllJ^dl ^’d^. ^k 4 Sl^l ci;tca 
3^$;^ ■Hl'31dl’{\ fd^dR Y'C ^ 11 ^* ^lld (^f'dl^l "Hd 

^ d^4 ^llddi =yi^ dfld'Hl ^d'^i dldl dtdl <^dl dcd 5l>iidl 'Id'Hli 
Hm sisw §i=m S. > 11 ^ 1:11 

%\\-M \i »l^ -,3.M SiJii S. 

'Ji'^l H «1 feim S. Sl4l s(%i^ &. Wli RtHimi tMlslHl 'i«l'{l a'"!!!/" 

=Wl^ Y^vs |d V^iailtr Y\o \i § 'Js^l'tl =Hl^ai awii^i (HWlMl^t 
=>h:i niH^law S. =Hi «wiiHraK\H 5 ' ^^ai^lnra:!! siSii^i^, =»,Rii, a. 

=Hl n?l ls:il 5lS W^ll a-5i -Hi g. Jli ,u>,^l 

'Miaaj ii\ ^Hrfsisa Mw ^cSi g ^ 5 ,^ 

uq mi &• .-S j g 

aia 8 «i^^i-5i5l^>.«UHa«wi 5,^5, s, 

§« [«imi ^asM 3*1,51, «-j<ai5ic-Q 

S. h41s<* 8 rtisn ?lils «, -^=1' RaiSi foi,«,siH ai 

=H,^? 1 , ®. 

t. 3i^dct, ■<£ 

^. ^,ay l«v+^15l, ,53,,^ 3,^^ 



^3 


•iHl 

'-HHi MlSll *4^ isHl-v ^dl 5iim lUl 

tHti (5i‘A ’^Mcd s^-hM miM Ai^i Ml ^ =yid ^dlni 

^Rid SHIMCU dMl. Ml^d^ mM =HlM^ dl 

M'^ AiVl ll. =^R S^rt. -Hi^dl 4l. ^Mliid ^irMlddl 

^miA M^d\ ^iVdi Ai^i^vd ^ ^iHd ijf' ^ »Hd 5l ^A\d\ ^ddl ^aS^lddl 
MICIM MiMl 

3Hl M^MI ^llld ^H'^Rd'tR H^\ fej&l M'dl «HlMdl l:i^W 

?lldl MlAdl Mi3l 6dl, Mi^ =«il ‘^iHl ^ld\5^ldl ^ild MH\ 
«lui d^t Mi^^di ^dA»l and SlMldl ^liii ^hhI feiM 

fedl. SJ^-hI^i aJli «P-ldl "MR^l '^. ^l (§M^id dRildl (^ai 

^mUi feai =*H^ Mi'^.'^ ’Hil kmi 

^\ (^ai^l M^ MPt^CAdl (d?md McOi; ^ ^Mi;ildld fiMdl i^lHldl 

^ ‘ IJf^dSUMlMl M^ndl ^*^1 Mt^ ^ d<YdMi <Hl^, 

Ss^MI M'^ ^-iR-?lRHl ^Tddl dlMdl 

^lMl**H Acl =^1 vJ^ldl ^’<dltril<i M^lcaifcT li Mii] ^)Mdl 

<^dl IcTil M^^ M»^ SHI li^l^lldl McOtcl Mid 

SHI dH’d sdi^MlMl ^llmi ^li-iMl^^l MM&d kdli 

iMlwll ilMlRilM'i'Hi MAdHRMl dldMl -^dl >i5\ -HdlJHPR ^‘oiH- 

dl SHI SHl^^ snd dR£^(ddl MdMi ^ d^.(l fd’Hrdddl H^AmI 

sHl^^l <^l^d Si(d ^Qsd ^’'dS 'MlcH^ldl sH^t dl?H 

diR^ d%il^i SidiMl dRAd i^didi. shi-^ shi isd 

5d?f cv ^ I M^l MMf^d ^[hhm Hi 3lc<H^ddl 

SHI dddl H MRAh iWd ■^*<Hld. *^'<Hlddi dlM <^dl ScdM%* 
Rid cHd ■^'OilHd, Rd‘<HdlM^ d^ilddl-cllMRlfM, mAhhR, ^IHdHl, MlMddl shH 
ii^tdcHHl sHi'Hi si^AdHR shH M''HldA dm dHRl R(l^ RiVdlHdi 

'H^dHR dm sjft^Rlv^idl AMl(Rbim*i'*U H^fl dMd ^dl Si dHR 

dR^H^dSl $ Sl>i CH*U-1| 3 hH dHR CHHlVdi riHri Hih Hi 

3. M'wdHi ti(Hiim, H. R# 

V. llHl(^W M4 («U idl. 5H. iH^), aH'HI. M. H* 

H. RiiH<H *fH5i <hh1r[ *Hddl^inl «<iciHi k<l &. 

R. m^wHi ti(Q4m, u. 

\j. v<^ »tH v* Hi *dtu SH'di. vt “4 HiucSi nRiio^ Mi tfin* 

0^1^ ri>HcQ»i^ mH «iVi dlu' <idi niftdHt ^UniR 

ft. fclXmi i «mHdi hih hhI, si hi 

^ mH HlsHM’iMl timr^r^S H\H "HH 

\* 






^hi 

‘ ^oR ’ i ' H^RJ; ' ^ ^ 

i)ll>l«{l -PRl cv'HlRe-l'-U ^'KvHI^-O ^-l^c^'m'HHl ^nM\ ^ 

hn ^ 2i)?lkR 'HcfHl 5\Hi 

fT^^STT^ I ^ 'i<l^Hl -llV/-*iPl^ ^=iil^^:l 

•^(S^ ^ n3RJ:^l Wi. 

mm Hi ^ Hi^ yiP^-i ^ ^ -Q ^ici^ ^i^Cini 5i m<\ R^-tfH^i 

(4cj S^-H MHcIiH iR^3l (HHh-HL ‘Mlft^fidl ^iHdl oH^Mli^l ' ’ 

mi ^ <1. ^pM\ :^RflH ^ 

^iH iHcii ^ *^icr *1^. Hi a?:jH 

HRS^Rd ^ HiH ^Shi iV-ll '^i 

AiHl ^ARiA ^'ii'cQ^ Hi ^h MiG^Pi^ii m^\ iii^h(^ 

•>i. sHli^l -l AlHl^ HlMi?4 Aclcyf^dl A(slQim-ll mA ilR-nH(.^:C 

•>4^ ^25 ^^d.) Ald^lH ^iHl 

^3Rl ^niPl?; ^f^Rl ‘dlA^ ^ 

cimQlPcld <m 2A A^IH ^ 'iW 

&A ^l<Mdl mdi ^ A«dlH. ^ AA HlHl cMI*^ Siy" HlH, 

cllHlrll SMAL HiUlM yR\li =iH=lMH *i^. (HfeAlR^HHl ^fi^l- 

Rli o^Qcl :yi5l :yyi‘^ IlH -I §IH, Ai2l R^A-ll -imd ^ M^N^lH 

l/! y. HI y<lHl Hi =yil ^ ^C'^'A ^Rld ^^r/RlcO dlHl 

2JiH ^l^l^Rl ‘ cIIa(H[H ’ — cimfHr^cl A^^Hi (^d^lOi^Rdt SffiTT^- 

=^Rd(=d' '133Y) di HI =Ai AiActHi ^^iHi =ai 

iiAHdi 33 di ^>*AQiicfHi ticii H di^ ^doicOd'' diM^l^. 

^aH a^d ^^li Y'l di cdiHl il^idld i;Rdl di^ dW(HRd ^l^S dlMd! SA^ld 
iiHlHld^di «7/ ^dQicUd^ !=yiH d AidHl did =^iH<di^.'*^ 

^l did dlHld ^ ^ dHl 

'A'did Hi ^Hiidi-dddi liiiHl diHld cyi^i^ dHI -d’didHl 

ds^idi ^RHi disi d^c-ii d^Ri ( d3Ri ) ds^i (^Hi ^ ^ j^c(| shr’Ris 
<^ Mwcidi y(Hdid, M. 

&; C. V. Vaidya- History of Sanskrit Literature, Sec IV. p. 93-94. 

Sl^Hl dl^fd'U 0l!5l-mi §Hi:?l'l *lor:Jldl ^i^dl &. 

to. 3f5li Veber Indishe Studien, Vol XV p. 252* SIhi' flrfRFrgTf%%^ 
^^cti dW^dcQ H(£1 ci^ioAidl -1^51 §a-ui 

W. »Jii (3C'?l-wi xi ^Ahs^ ^ii^5 to'iRai iiRln c/<t ^i^iSiidl ^[Si\ ^ 
aiddTJrH?? ?mt 5if%^n 

13. >l'HJiSfl6tl*i d 
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dmW^l’Hl ^yCi 3Hl^ 'S ^ d5p.&M^4S^l Rmr 

(3Tl^>iR •HltlcH ‘^'^i d-li ^di 

=m^Hir ‘Hltfil 31^1 ^ d^Ri*^! <fd*^l<7'/(aiC'{i Slrii Mfell^ ^‘Q{d\^^ 

(>d‘^ld) d^'. dli^ M>31 ^Rdl dllJcH 5/^1 C/ 

•^’oild Mil '011^4 %* 

SHI Ml^ddJjlCild <M^l5v'4llC'{l 'ddlddl Rl^-Mdl '^':mh =^HCH*^d dddl^ll 

5Hi^ MiH -^di y=i^i, c/H-^iRrH ^*^-4 ystid 

^d’d d^l, {n^<l H^<dl •HSlddi Mfddl 

^c-d ani mRmI <31*^, SlMltf h'-C" 

^ 5h 71 M^lCAiy" ^ ^dl ^’^dl cv^t^il (kld'di ( ^l(t(dMld ), ‘^t’sRdl 

<v>n2ii dRi, ^‘s^di ^I'di 6iMdi :^Ad?; 'dt^Rdi ii'di mni h^m 

dPR <^dil '^. =yu ^ii6lldiMQi 

■^Mid *2/. ^i4l S^bcd* =yi^ d^c9 pdG^Hi'dl ‘S/. mrA d^idi {;ih h(^ 
^'m ^l<Kl felled d?:j.AM:A 0M--fid dR>^ b\ii fc?. -{iSi »j 1 fsj^MKA & 

u\ 6m M'm 6m di ^ =d^ cyd^i 6id ^t 

=dl doildl 6*^ 

A • 

1 i --i- I 

. 'MJdlSi^'d Old 'dl^^ ^ r-dMfddlS^l adl dd Mfddl^l 
ddidi Mddi Hui 5H^ 61^ s‘s5?i ^lod \<iii §. «j'/d«d dt<;s«{l 

‘vd'^i 6m "ddi MA 'I’A^i =«A iidi ^mdi m^i ^“'dl Miidl 
d'dH '^'didi d‘d 4W 5 h^(^ci dmi^i M^i 

1 f 

d^l<d 5HI<1 Qic^ (HRdQt^di ^ <?/ cilHl dS\ ^ : aJli 

^'^»;^25dl 5H^ ^25 ^id^ldi, d^ild-ld^dd^Rdi =dl<l <H^ dlddl M6| 5l 
=d^^-(l-ddAi^ ^^'<A{. =dr-d dd^i^lddi K’il '^di? M(ddi 0. '»u^ 

Md ^lUd^^-d 4 ?;l^'4l d-^ 6mdi J:dd CAddd "? 

^ an^ 5l<d d-^ 'dl29^ d^4^^Jl•il ^ Mlddl^l wiJ; Mfddl^l 6m ^rfid 
d-^Kl hn ddd u^r5, di anldul?:^ m ^^aViIa Mil 
dAfjMisi Si;\ dd^io^’ 5m[ ;^iM o;. 3)u (SMVii d^'?^. ^i^»idi ^ 
dQ^ 6Al Wld «Hdl vyf Adi. M dld^li ^d^* ddVli^ dlUlRdt^ 61 
ildlRkl 'd'i =d^U 3^ aii >i5\ 

M^i =did’iii Mh M dfctdi Vdi^Gdiddi 'Ihii'^^ '^^mni =di^sd^ 
(5 cl aniddm an^l Si Slrd^diy" /~V‘dMt M^mtlT 5ld?i 

M^WMl ddl^«d ^ 6m "d'lid did H'<^1 ddd^il m\l *i«fHidl 

mM ddiii *i^til C&. Elfti Si^i o^MiM d^ Siiddi^ ^,Vaii k'^h^ 

ly. dtVdi, d. 

tM, d. 1C3 
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rM'hl ^^iHi h=hiM § ■& i’y 

Pl'^'^H clR'^^l ^Rl^O; 

(kl^l h\ =»il ^H^lcl -131:^1 hI^ 'ii^i'S. 'li^h M*Qilcl'Ki 

^l^C-d ^>11 ■HRsv'^’Hi Mil '^'^i 

iifini §. QiRmi =ti‘^*gciMi ^'mci 'ir^vs^i 

iil ^ •^‘oild'^l iidhRt3M dHRKl 

MlSsy Miffed -H^ 5>l iSiM ^oyRlctdl \j[cl6mMi SlH^. 


ICONS OF SDRYA AND SORYANf FROM VAVDI" 

BY 


Syt. B. P, Dani^ Rajkot 


Three icons oi Surya, Suryani and Matrka are found from Vavdi, 
five, miles north, of Bs.bra in Amreh District, Gujarat State. These 
images have been found while digging the public way for new construc- 
tion at the depth of 6 feet. They are in good condiDon. Now these 
images are brought to Watson Museum of Antiquities, Rajkot. 

The icons of Surya and Suryani bear resemblance to each other in 
the craftmanship and in the type of the stone used for them. The 
characteristics of the images are- of Surya and Suryani. 

The icon of Surya is carved out from the sandstone in nlief with 


all its characteristics except the prabhavali. Instead ot prabhavah u- 

niche with an arch is incised but not carved. The icon of Surya is in 

samabhanga posture measuring 45 x x 7^ m.m. The image appears in 

good condition except the eyes. In place of real eyes artificial eyts 

have been inserted and as such that part is defaced. The mouth of 

the image seems, to be half open. The hands are bent from the elbow 

carrying the full grown lotuses, reaching the lower end of the mukut^* 

The lotuses are not of conventional type, but seem to have desigoical 

approach Surya wears a Kirttamukuta on the head and small ear-rings 

in the ears. The Lanchana of this image is similar to that of the 

Surya icon of Kheralu,^ hut here it looks a pendent. Surya wears 4 

simple mala Generally the Surya icons bear a Kavaca, but it is not 

traceable he^e while the Upavita is visible. GeneralEjr the^ Sun icons 

wear loins as. m Kheraiu, but here it seema that the lorn has been 

replaced by short dhoti. The image of Surya wears simple girdle on the 

waist. The folds and ends of dhoti are not realistic but designed The 

icon weaw whole-boots upto the knees as prevalent in the northern 
style ot Surya images. 
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To the right of Surya image below there is a praying figure depicted 
either Pingala or Devotee measuring 16 x 5 m.m This figure is half 
seated with left leg raised He wears an Iranian style cap on the head. 
On the left to the Surya image below is an attendant or DaniJI, measu- 
ring 16x5 m.m. standing with Khadga in right hand and left hand is 
raised. He also wears an Iranian cap. 

The icon of Sur^ani is in samabhanga posture, mesauring 30xl5x7|^ 
m.m. The image appears in good condition except the eyes. In place of 
real eyes artificial eyes have been inserted and as such that part is 
defaced. The left hand of the image is in natural condition carrying 
the full grown designical lotus reaching m the lower line of Muku^a. 
The right hand is also in natural position carrying a Kala^a The 
SurjSUii wears a Karandamukuta and big ear-rings in the ears. Ear-rings 
are touching to her shoulders. Suryani wears a round mala of beads and 
ekavali. Ekavah is reaching to her navel. SQr 5 anI wears a transparent 
corffeure and simple girdle on her waist. 

On left and right to the image of Surjani below are the female 
attendents, measuring 6x2^ m.m. and standing with lotuses in the left 
and right hands respectively. 

These icons resemble the icons of the same deities in their major 
characteristics while in minor characteristics they differ from them. The 
Matsyapurana, Bfhatsamhila, Agmpurana and Vi?nu-dharmmottara state 
that in northern tradition of Surya images, the Sun is attended by two 
male and two female figures The male figures are the Pingala or Kundi 
on right holding either sword or writing implements and Dandl on left 
holding the 6ula (staff). The two female figures are his queens Ni 5 kumbh 5 . 
also called Chaya on bis right and Rajfli also called Prabh.i or Suvarcasa 
on his left*. 

In our present images Pingala is not carved as scribe® but be is 
desenbed here to pray the Lord sun in sitting posture as in the Surja 
image from Abncri. In Abncri Surya, Pingala is depicted to pray the 
• Irord Sun ’ in standing posture as his two hands are found together in 
praying form.^ No amozons and attlcndcnts are carved in our present 
described images.* 

1. Annual Report of the Department of Archaet>!oj^% Baroda State ?935-'56, p 29, 
pUtelV 

2. Cannons of Hindu Iconography by D, D. Shukla, D. Litt, p. 550 

3 Andent India, Joumal-6. Jan. 1950. p. 29, Geographical and ChrccolegiCal farter 
In Indian Iconography b> C. SJ'*aramroorti 

4 Joarval of the Madhya BradcKii InhaJa I'ari'ihad, No- 2. f9&0. Some UrrpobJiibfd 
S<mlptur« of standing SSryai from Rajaitfcan try R- C, Agra»»lt„ il A-. piatfS IV 

5. Andenl India, journal 6, Jan, 1950. p 29 



The Khera}u Sur 3 ^a and the flanking images throw some more light 

on the consorts of Surya. The Surya and his consort from Siddhpnf-patan, 

Dhank, and our present images are found with one sided flanking figure 

and so some puzzle was their for considering the icons. The consorts of 

Kheralu Surya are standing to the right and left, holding the lotuses 

in the right and left hands and Matulunga in the left and right 

respectively. These images are prepared as described in the texts. One 

remarkable point in our present image of Suryani is that she holds a 

Kala^a in her right hand. Uptil now no icons bearing such resemblance 

are found, so that we can say that it may be the draw back of the 

later period m which these icons are prepared. 

, These icons are flat from the surface, a style prevalent in the 

northern Indian sculptures in medieval period. So many details remain 

to be carved out and as such these icons cannot throw more light for 

a scholar. These icons seem somewhat rough in their preparation and 

not fully carved though we can learn that the images have not lost 

their spiritual grace and beauty. The physical structure of the images 

are not massive but , thin Ornaments and clothes are not so richly 
decorated 


The icons of Surya and his consorts from Kheralu have a dated 
inscription of Yikrama year 1293 ( 1236 A. D. ). The icon of the same 
deities in Dhank is later than the Rajkot figure and has affinities with 
the Western Saurashtra sculptures^ which can be assigned easily to the 
Uth or 15th cent. A. D on referring to the dated inscription of Klietaju 
Surya which resembles to the Rajkot figure. Our present images ate 
also differing in some particulars and the style of craftmanship from the 
figures from Dhank The figures of Dhank are assigned to the Uth or 
15th cent. A. D Our present images may go back in their date and as 
such they may be assigned some what later than Uth or 15th cent. 
A D. 1 e to 16 Cent. A D. The Sun icons at Pij belong to 16th Cent. 
A. D Saurashtra was flowing with different schools of art havmg their 
own local style in the later medieval period. The Surya icons from 

mt r/fiiur T A exhibited in Jamnagar Museum of the 

Uth & 16th Cent. A. D This Pashtar Surya differs in many of the detaUs 

ate pt'epaTS^aTpet°local styfe.^^ *1=^1 these icons 

I acknowledge my due to Prof. P N Bhaff- cu t xt 
A 1 ,.. 1 a. -Duatt and Shri T. M. Nanavati, 

_ Archaeologist, Government of Guiarat Raiknf f j 

^ujapai, Kajfeot for their inspiration and 
kind guidance in pre paring this paper. - ^ 

8 Archaeology of Gujarat by H. D. Saukaha. p. J59 
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• ’ ’THE DATE OF THE DANCING HALL OF THE SUN 

t 

i TEMPLE, MODHERA 

I \ 

Syt. M. A. Dhaky 

- - (' Summary ) _ . , 

. Till this day, the famous Sun Tcniple at Modhera and its accessory 

i structures are unsuspectedly believed to be of the same age. The Terrace 
with its flight of steps, the Tank with its ancillary chaplets, the Main 
Shrine with its Closed Hall and the Dancing Hall with its iorana when 
subjected to close style-critical analysis, reveal facts 'that should modify 
the older conception. There are dissimilarities, in spite of a veil of 
certain common features, between the style of the Main Shrine and the 

’ Dancing Hall. The diflerencc in the treatment of architectural members 

in the plastic' qualities of the figural and decorative carving which . ^ 
is both more elaborate and inferior in the Dancing Hall, and the alliance 
of the latter with the temples and other monuments belonging to 
Karnadeva’s time are pointers to its addition at a date later than 1027 
A. D. to which the Mam Shrine, the 'Terrace andiihe Tank arc assignable. 
Although the co-axiality of both camouflages the truth, the construction 
in the Western portal of the Dancing Hall and the encroachment of the 
iorana on the flight of steps of the' Terrace confirm this inference. Solanki 
potentate Bhimadeva I has been conjectured to be the^ maker of this 
superb temple. If that surmise is true, especially in view of the vastness 
and ornateness of the conception, it may be averred that Karjjadeva 
himself may have been responsible for interpolating this Hall somewhere 
when the Karnasiigara project was in operation near Modhera. 
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Archaeology Section 

THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL DICHOTOMY OF GUJARAT- 

SAURAStlTRA 

Mr. K« V« Soundara Rajan 

The Saiira'ihtra peninsular landmass has had a favoured position in 
the historic process of Western India. While it was the landing board 
cf all maritime enterprise*;, both commercial, cullurab as well as political 
it has equally been the blind alley of all inland impacts and intrusion*^. 
Thus its culture is an agglomerate of the foreign and Indian talents on 
the one hand and of extra peninsular and maritime influences on the 
other. It is also to be noted that all maritime or coastal entries brought 
new and v gorous elements^ and supplied the contexts for culture- impact 
cr fusion with the corresponding penetrative activities working from the 
main-land By the same token, the coastal fringes particularly of the 
Halar-Sorath districts were often more inhabited than the rocky central 
plateau lani. 

It is intcresl-ng to note that Saurashtra has not produced any palneO' 
Hlhic or old Stone Age relics. Apart from the non availability of the 
suitable raw materials it is rather feasible to think that dining the palaeo* 
lithic times of mainland Gujarat, Saurashtra might hive been an island 
virtually cut off from the main land and got a land bridge only from 
the time of the Middle Stone Age, towards the very close of the pleis- 
tocene. We have many sites of the flake-blade- scraper-burin- tool complexes 
discovered in Halar, Madhya Saurashtra, Soraih and Surcndranagari dis- 
tricts, fabricated cn jasper, chalcedony and chert which occur in extensive 
veins associated with the trap ccuntrjx These tools arc frequently found 
imbedded tn the calcareous conglomerate deposits on the river banks, as 
for example on the Bhadar in many of its stretches particularly upstream, 
and arc found laid right on the natur.nl bed rock, so as to indicate that 
they W’crc the earliest available cultural dcjxjsits over the natural bed- 
rdek and the first handiworks of tool making early man. 

It is again rather curious that we do not have any truly extensile 
and well cstahlisherl micfolilhic industries, in Saurasinm, excepting tvberc 
they are clearly integral parts of a chalcoliihic semi-urb'^n cuUc.-'c cifTu- 

Indian Archaeology'— A Kevicw, 195/-5S, p IS anT1^5i^597pro5~ 
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sion in this region. Such sites have, in good mumber been found* parti- 
cularly in Halar and Soralh districts and a few in Surendranagar district, 
indicating that the N E. and S. E. Saurashtra had been important coastal 
boards for cultural movements. Bruce Foote hod mentioned many micro- 
lithic sites in the Dhari Prant of Amreli district, but these are apparently 
all of chalcoliihic affiliation, since ve have many chalcolithic sites in 
that area. It is only at Rangpur where ve have some microliths found in a 
gravel lens separated by a sterile layer prior to the protohistoric Harappan 
occupation The characteristic tools are blades and large elongated cres- 
cent etc, and these may be the surviving and degenerate elements of the 
M ddle S'one Age industries of Saurashtra, and are not truly microlilhlc 
in size and character. Alternately, they may be products of influence 
working from Sabarmati loessic belt and felt only on the area close to 
the Gulf of Cambay, 

This lack of the true microlithic industries in Saurashtra should be 
taken as rather a progressive feature, since, it only implies that after the 
considerable late Middle Stone Age tool industries, possibly spilling veil 
into the Holocene or recent era, the Chalcolithx revolutionary movement 
vhich reached here across Kutch littoral completely superceded all the 
purely lithic vestiges, and brought in decent and stable, if incipient, 
semi-iirban and urban village communities^. The microliths associated 
with the pottery using cultures were clearly using crested guidmg-ridge 
in all the sites where they vere found. They are not thus epi palaeoli- 
thic, but chalcolithic microliths. 


Undoubtedly the Harappa culture intrusion, if m a relatively later 
context than the Indus valley proper, was the greatest single epoch of 
prime significance to the barren and relatively sequestered flats of Saura- 
s tra and mass, and produced sufficient incentive for cultural progress 
or more than one millenium, although not uniformly, throughout the 
peninsular It also transmuted itself for survival into the subsequent Lus- 
rous Red Painted ^Vare industry and was besides, enriched by a choco- 
late on buff shp painted industry as typified at Rangpur^ and other sites 
at Halar and Sorath districts, ft also received, s eeminpiv kindred influ- 

2. P. P. Pandya-Explorations in Halar and Sorath Districts of Saurashtr^ 
Jou nal of M. S. University of Baroda, Vol. Ill, No. 2, Oct. 1954; 
Also Indian Archaeology- A Review 1955-56 P 7 

vadorof°M!h®“’’^" Rao -Microlithic techn'iques of Mahesvar-Exca- 
vation of Mahesvar and Navda Toli-1958, Poona-Baroda 
4. Indian Archaeelogy-A Review 1953-54, p. 7 
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feftccs ^rom the l^angmahal wares in the prechristian centuries, and lhroV6 
in the form of a black* on- red painted ware in medium as w'ell as coarse 
fabric designated as the ‘Vasai Ware* by some workers-and is found both ^ 
in Halar district of Saurashtra as alsD in North Gujarat and Kutch, pre- 
sumably in a post-chalcolithic context. 

It is particularly interesting to notes that even the microllths auxiliary 
to the chalcolilhic facies, are largely associated with the Ilarappan and 
the transformed Harappan fabrics and not with the post-chalcolithic 
coarse red fabric This would show the complete disuse of the microliths, 
as the metal-using urban cultures progressed W'e may probably place 
this between the last quarter and middle of the first millenium B. C. 

An imporlatant topographical feature of the 'neck' of Saurashtra 
across the gulf of Cambay and Kutch is the occurrence of many arterial 
and centrilugal river streams which convey culture impulses into the 
Saurashtra. All around the Cambay gulf we have the Tapi, the Narmada, 
the Sabarmati, the Mahi, Sukh Bhadar, Ghelo, Shatrunji, etc., and further 
up the Banas, Saraswaii, etc. losing themselves in the little Rann of- 
Kutch, proving great culture-bearers which enriched Saurashtra. Thus 
while the routes taken by the Indus valley settlers could have been largely 
across and around the Kutch wastes into northern Saurashtra as shown 
by sites of clear Harappan affiliation like Kanthkot, Lakhpat and Desalpar 
(Gunthri) in Kutch, an equally pow’erful and historically more significant^ 
culture-current came from Marh^adesh as W’ell as Malwa cut of a fusion 
of the contemporar)' cultures of Central India, and entered perhaps through- 
the ‘neck’ into the south-eastern Saurashtra, and was destined lo produce 
the Epic colonisation of the heroes of Krish la-Vasudeva group in its 
histoiy. While the diffusing Harappa culture became effete, degenerate 
and extinct variously in different parts of northern, northeastern and west*' 
em Saurashtra, the story was continued, though net in relay but in over- 
laps by some of these dark skinned indigenous culture-bearers whose 
ceramic element was the black-and-red potter^' of the archaeologists. 
Apart from the stability and stamina secured through these reinforcing' 
contingents, the early inhabitants of eastern Saurashtra also bcnefiitcd by - 
the ^oainteri ceramic techniques of both the Harappan pioncernS as well .as 
the Central Tn'fian counterparts, the latter spreading their ideas through 
the Narmada-Tapi csiuarj* and across or around the narrow gulf into the 
southeastern shores of Saurashtra. The amalgam, is represented bv the 
‘I’rabhas Ware' of the archaeologists, discovered convincingly at the ex- 

5. F. r. Pandya op. cii. 
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tensive habitation site oE Somnath (Prabbas Patan)^ and seen occuring m 
limited zone particularly in south-eastern Saurashtra. At its northern 
limit, it occurs at Rozdi where the levels of lA and IB are taken as corres* 
ponding to sub-periods lA and IB of the Prabhas site itself. Prabbas 
Ware being taken as having cultural or technical indebtedness to Hara- 
ppan fabric, since it coexists with Harappan levels of Rozdi'— a thing not 
obtaining at Prabhas— ve may have to infer that at Rozdi, Prabhas Ware 
existed in an earlier rudimentary stage than at Somnath. This is also 
further reinforced by the occurre ice of a kind of crude Black and Red 
Ware at the lowest level at Somnath, and of painted Black and Red 
Ware at level IB of Rozdi as well as from three sites m the Ghelo 
valley of Bhavnagar district'^. The direction of dispersal is, therefore, from 
north to south; from Rozdi and other sites of its kind in the vicinity to- 
wards Somnath. The Ghelo valley Black and Red Ware provides a link 
between Lothal and Rozdi. 

Being, however, a region cf relative isolation, where, once an impulse 
enters, it nucleates around a limited area and stagnates till another impact 
inductively rouses it from its cultural torpor, the impact was first produ- 
ced by the Harappan culture around the 2nd half of the 2nd millenium 
B. C., and it evolved in various stages, indicated by archaeologists as 
Lothal A-B, Rangpur II a-b and Rozdi A-B and in the transmuted form 
of Lustrous Red Waie as at Rangpur IIC-IIl and Rozdi-C and Somnath 
II. Then, the Black and Red Ware, a few' centuries later and in its 
painted stage (from about 1900 B.C to C, 1200 B C ) produced the subsi- 
diary impact, continuing, mainly in its non-painted later phase, for 
another half a millenium (approximately from 6th- 7lh Cent. B. C. to 
1st Cent. B C. ). The chalcolithic Black and Red \Vare co-existed with 
both Harappan and late Harappan (as at Amra, Lakhabaval and Rozdi) 
and the Prabhas Ware (coeval with the latter). The gap betw’een the 
surmised duration of painted Black and Red Ware ( chalcolithic ) and 
plain Black and Red Ware ( Iron, Age )• was dominated by the Lustrous 
Red Ware as mentioned above, and the urge to use painted pottery 
continued even in the post-chalcolilhic phase, as m the sites yielding 
Vasai Ware referred to earlier. This ware was mnnly extant in north- 
ern coastal Saurashtra, while the Madhya Saurashtra and southeastern 
and southern areas W'ere the zones of sway of the plain Black and Red 
Ware. Alternately, we ha ve m some sites mainly m an early chalcolithic 

6. Indian Archaeology- A Review, 1955 56 p.~7”and 1956 57 pp. 16^ 

7. Indian Archaeology— A Review- 1960-61 pp. 7-8 
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Octupation aud a large cultural break almost upto the opening centuries 

of our era. Again, in the prechrislian centuries B. C., the Indc-Scjihian 

and Indo-Parthian hordes^, and the Roman tradesman-hkc the authors 

of Periplus to whom, as to Ptolemy, the land was well kno\\n as Syras* 

trene — who, together, brought about the ceramic evolution of the Red 

Polished Ware, and who were the first to spread their political sway over 

well nigh the whole of Saurashtra. Being an essentially foreign clement, 

they were clever encugh not to clash with the inland force*;, hut m.idc 

profitable and dignified prace with the Imperial Mauryas and the Guptas 

who had been maintaining defensive and civilian control of there remote 

borders of their empire, and this continued almost upto the 6ih Cent. A. 

D., until the first truly local and independent dynasty of the Mailrkas 

rose in the southeastern part of Saurashtra centred around \^alab]Hpur, 

Art, architecture, maritime trade ( under their triumphant bull I anner ) 

and administration were at the acme of their progress and magnitude. 

But the inevitable c^xle of historic process again prevented their fanning 

out too wide into the mainland Gujarat despite their partial suay over 

the coastal Gujarat belt, and they were again destined to recede into the 

Sautashtran zone, only disintegrate and invite the last most important 

maritime foreign thrust, namely, that of the Arab Muslims, \\ho despite 

having stumbled acd been discomfited many a lime starting from the 

lime of Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha ( Balhara Raja of the Arab Hilorian 

Suleiman) persisted uilh considerable tenacity, and could ultimately, 

after the glorious Siddharaja Solanki’s reign came to a close, plant them* 

selves firmly around the Cambay gulf But the Islamic sultanate proper 

was not achieved without the initial spade work and demoralring power 

of the Imperial Delhi Sultans of the Tughlaq dynasty, who maint.aincd 

their Governors in Gujarat, after whom the local muslims of Saurashtra 

and mainland Gujarat came totherown and established the independent 

Gujarat Sul anate dynasty under Sultan Ahmad Shah’s grand- father, 
Zafarkhan 

The final chapter of the story of the cultural im}>acts on Gujarat * 
Saurashtra is also not without an element of significance. M’hile 

the maritime buccaneering foreign cNpcditions from the Poriugue'^e 
could barely get footholds at Din-Daman, etc. around the Camlcy gulf, 

the main overmastering impact cam^ from the British v ho w'crc the 
historic successors to the Imperial Moghal scat of jxiwxr at Deliu and 

this again proved that, he wdio ruled Delhi came to rule the whole Indian 
landmnss, by sheer force of hi*;tonc rhythm. 

S. Ur. B* A. Snletore — The Main current in tht, ancient Ui'tcr)* of 

Gujarat, M. S university of Barodi, 15S0 
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To fcvert to the corresponding career of the Gujarat mainland, how- 
ever, ue note that it had a Palaeolithic period, as so thoroughly explored, 
tind revealed in the Sabarmau® and Mahi^® valleys, but it does not appear 
to have had a very rich Midale Stone Age, although there \vas clear 
human occupation and continuity of activity even then, as shown by the 
only known Middle Stone Age site, just near Kapadvanj on the Mohor 
river, discovered by the writer The reason for the lack of more such 
sites may be two fold namely (a^ that the whole country from Baroda to 
the southern tip of Aravallis (known as the Tararga Hills) is covered 
by a deep mantle of alluvial loam and. lodss, under which much is lying hid- 
den and (b) that there was relatively less copious supply of the silicous 
materials required for the Middle Stone Age tools ( also called Series II ) 
in Gujarat, unlike Saurashtra w'here it is found as an associative element 
of the trap coun'ry Microlithic sites of pre-chalcolithic character are, 
how’ever, found in plenty as at Langhnaj and elsew^here^^ and these grade 
later by stages with the chalcolithic microliths. » 

In the chalcolithic period and after, we have in Gujaratis^ not only 
the overflowing and lingering vestiges of Harappa culture current!^ as at 
Mehgfm, Telod, and Bhagatrao, in the Narmada and Kim estuaries res- 
pectively, but also sites like Andhi and Warthan yielding vestiges of the 
Central Indian Black-on-Red Ware group. It may, however, be stated 
that It IS mainly the Black and Red Ware, painted at an earlier stage 
and unpamted a later and mainly of the Iron Age Siage, ihat brought 
for the first time, a cultural homogeneity to Gujarat and Saurashtra since 
we find It, approximately from 7ih 6th Cent. B.' C. onw'ards in all 

9 HD Sankaha-Report of 4th Gujarat Prehistoric expendition— Maha- 
raja Pratapsimha Rajyabhisheka Granthamala Series— 1944 

10 B Subba Rao-Archaeological exploration in the Mahi Nalley- Journal 
of kl S. University of Baroda— Vol. I, 1952 

11. K. V Soundara Rajan Middle Stone Age sites from Kaira District 
in Gujarat -]v.urnal of Oriental Institute Baroda, Vol. X, No 2, 
Dec. 1960 

12 Sankaha H D.— Investigations into the Prehistoric Archaeology of 
Gujarat, Baroda 1945, Also B Subba Rao, op. cit. 

lo The mam Harappan sites of Lothal and Rargpur are dealt wuth, in 
this ariicle, integral with Saurashtra, for purposes of the data con- 
cerning their origin and diffusion, detailed herein. 

14. Indian Archaeology— A Review— 1957-58, 1951-1962 
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'■parts of Gujarat and Saurashtra ( although the incidence is less in Korth* 
ern Saurashtra. “already noted ). Correspondingly, it is seen that ihere are 
very few sites of N. P* P in Saurashtra although the mainland Gujarat 
has yielded R B. P. at many sites in the 1st Cent. B. C levels ns at 
Broach, Timberva. etc. It is notable, however, that this Black and Reil 
Ware culture also ceased to exist with the coming into being of the Red 
Polished Ware in early historic time of our era. 

We had already referred to the fact that the Saurashtra Ilarappan 
' would represent in itself slightly subsequent phase to its period of occu- 
rrence at Mohenjo-Uaro etc. in Sind valley proper, rnd the term ‘Sub - 
Indus' has been applied by some archaeologists like Wheeler for thisi''. 
We have also noted that in Saurashtra we have at least two phases of 
Harappan and one phase of transitional post Hnrappan, ( signified by the 
Lustrous Red Ware) tw^o cultures contemporary to Harappan itself, call- 
ed the ‘Prabhas Ware’ and the chalcolithic Black and Red Ware. The 
actual temporal sequence of impact and diffusion of these raises many 
difficulties, presumably due to the present paucity of data. Wc have 
vestiges of the 'Prabhas Ware’ obtaining, scrappily though, at the far 
off Central Indian Malwa Ware centres like Navda-Toli, in its third phase 
from below (datable around the end of the 2nd Millenium B. C) At the 
same place, painted Black and Red Ware was found at tlie lowest level 
dated there on C-14 basis, to around the middle of the 2nd millenium 

B.C.t®. If W’C could work back with these data it would yield the following 
position : 

The earliest in the chalcolithic series would be the Harappan as repre- 
sented at Lothal (A) and Rangpur (2A) As between these two, the sum 
total of evidence would seem to be in favour of making the former tie 
earlier settlement. This had taken place around the very beginning of 
the 2nd millenium B. C. The Harappan culture was associated with 
Black and Red Ware at Lothal but did not have this association at 
Rangpur. In any event, it gives a date equivalent to the Harappan of 
Lothal, for earliest the Black and Red Ware (painted) of Gujarat-S4urn- 
shtra. We have then the late Harappan phase which has corresix>ndencc 
with Lothal -B. Rangpur 2B, Lakhabaval I and Rordi I A and B. Despite 
their commonness of culture, it would be noted that degeneration end 
new* trends arc already setting in. Besides, with Rozdi I A-B coeval 
W'ith Somnath IB (on the basis of the ‘Prabhas Ware* corrcsi>ordccce ), 

15. \\*bcelcr R. E. M,— Indus Ctvihration Supplement to ibe Camlttdgc 

History* of Indinj Early India & Pakistan 

16. Sankaliji & Subba Raa op. cit. 



it is apparent that it had taken its Black and Red Ware element also 
from Rozdi to Somnath, as an attendant community index. 

We ha\e then the Lustrous Red Ware phase (RangjUr 2C, spilling 
into Rangpur III) uhich is post-Harappan and by the aforementioned 
argument, post- Somnath I as M’ell. It is available at Scmnath itself in 
Somnath II. This culture, despite its sporadic occurience over many 
sites in Saurashtra and even rarely in upper Deccan ( as for instance at 
Bahai) vas only the dragging along of Chalcolithic black painted pottery 
over red slip, as a hang-over of the Harappan technological impulses, 
but did not have any special vitality and was clearly operating in a 
vaccum As culture abhors a vaccum, the subsequent phase saw partial 
diffusion of the Rangmahal-based Va'-ai Ware in northern Saurashtra and 
the comprehensive diffusion of the plain Black and Red Ware over the 
whole of Gujarat and best part of Saurashtra, as already detailed, giving 
it, Its first homogeneous matrix. Thus while Black ard Red Ware m its 
earlier stages was fated to lave a purely auxiliary and merely contempo 
rary role W'llh other decidedly dominent chalcolithic cultures, its trend 
came around the last quarter of 1st millenium B. C when Lustrous Red 
was itself and the ' Vasai Ware’ types became effete holding no premise 
of further rejuvenation, and it then played the dominent role itself 

e thus note on the whole, the developmental tendencies oscillating 
between Gujarat mainland and Saurashtra alternately producing intermit- 
tent gaps in culture-assimilation and degeneration and was controlled in 
this by the geography and favoured physiographic environments. This 
dichotomy in the cultural \iciscitudes cf ihe archaeology of Gujarat- 
Saurashtra would be apparent if the Time- event chart and the map 
appended (Figs. 1 and 2) are studied. 

The time— event chart attached is obviously not the complete picture 
of the relative progress of Saurashtra. end Gujarat mainland, but is per- 
haps a good approximation based on the present data, giving us the bold 
outlines of cultural motivation in tf ese two regions of Gujarat. Likewise 
the map is intended mainly to present a visual picture of the main culture 
currents that had their impact on and in-roads into Gujarat- .Saurashtra 
and had moulded its proto-historic, cultural heritage. 



POTTER’S TECHNIQUE THROUGH THE / ^ 
AGES OF GUJARAT 

Syt. Ambalal J. Patel, Baroda 

( Summary ) ^ 

In this paper, the technique of potter from Neolithic to present 
,day is discussed \yith a vaew to study the various processes, ^d the 
gradual development. Its survival presents an important problem for 
Archaeologists to distinguish the early pottery from recent fragments of 
pottery. The plotter’s technique is almost the same all over India, but 
this paper is based on the study of various potter's forty centres 
personally contacted in. Gujarat. It is a humble atterppt to trace the 
technique ,fr6m dawn of civilization, and how he prepared his earliest 
contrivances from variqua natural materials such as vegetables, fruits for 
storing ^qter and grain. But these ^ere in adequate for settled life to 
meet this new challenge.* He tried to make vessels of clay and followed 
thus up.hy inventing pottery, ' 

’ In the begining he employed various methods for makitig pots such 
as hand made, basket lining and the coiled methods etc. But then shaping 
of pottery was enormously facilitated by the invention of wheel. Earliest 
pottery appeared in Jericho in Palastmo in the valley of Jordan and in 
India foufad at Langhanaj, Nagarjunkunda and Birbh."inpur. But wheel 
was masterfully Used at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, 

The Study of old and present pottery revealed that all the pots 
are functionally suitable. The complete critical study of the modern 
forms and excavated forms show that the forms are essentially the 
Same from early times. 

The growth of ceramics industry as craft and art are prevented by 
social, religious and geographical factors. Domestic pottery though 
stnckly utilitarian, does not mean that the pots are devoid of artistic 
decoration, painting etc. Potters were acquainted with pigments and 
various methods of kilns firing such as open kiln, closed kiln and firing 
under inverted position etc. 
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AN INTERESTING STONE IMAGE FROM JHINJHUVADA 

Syt. J. M. Nanavati, Rajkot 

Jhinjhuvada is situated at a distance of about 21 miles north of 
Kharaghoda in Surendranagar District of Gujarat State. The rumed 
massive fort walls with their lavishly decorated ancient gateways are 
betoken of its antiquity at least as far back as the Solannki 'period. 
The typical plastic art of the age is sumptuously represented by these 
superb gates which besides those at Dabhoi are second to none in India 
in its category. During the early months of the current year while 
clearing the eastern Rak§agate, a hoard of seven huge ‘ images ■ of 
goddesses turned up by the left side where once a shrine harbouring 
the same possibly existed. All images are of equal height (4' 9^^) and 
width (2') and depth ( 1' 9"). The hands with the attributes! of the 
five images are thoroughly mutilated and the sixth only 'preserves onl]? 

one hand. The seventh one alone is practically intact and is described 
in this paper. . < . , 


The goddess is seated m lalitasana with a . nara or iaiia vehicle 
supporting her right foot. She holds fish-in-a-leaf, khadga, ^khappara 
( p. a large oblong and beautifully decorated khetaha of , a very ' rare 
kind. She is fully decked with ornaments includmg a bejewelled kara^a- 
mukuia of a very fine workmanship. Her squarish face typical of the 
^elvth century is still well formed and radiates the last glow of serenity. 
Her massive breasts daintily support the long hrnamala which though 
conventional, is still prettily wrought out. The ethic type and the 
mmnensms of carvmg of this images are charactensticaUy of the first 
f of 12th century as the comparison , of this one with the figures in 
the mighty pillars of Rudramahalaya clearly show, Traditionally,, the 

0 ^ Siddharaja Jayasimha, a circumstantial evidence that 

supports the above date for the image under reference. 

^®st^etic appeal, the interest in this image is 
^ tral around its peculiar iconographic aspect. The identification of the 
image ofiers some difficulty masmuch as none of the' known texts on 

fish^a't^^.T ^ form for a female dkty. -t^^^ 

remammg attributes together with the speciBc vehicle would point out 

s U™ bv th7re 3ort of support 

IS lent by the remaining images of the goddesses 

such as elephant, ram and bull, preserved for tbl r 

tively symptomatic the lokafalas such as Indra ° 

order. Perhaps this imaae reflects a ’ 

Nimibhhryfl Which normLy could haveb'T 
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. Antiquities from dasarath, taluka baroda, 

DISTRICT BARODA 
Dr. R. N. Mehta, Baroda 

It was reported in the local Newspaper ^Lokasatta' of 26th March, 
1962 that bricks weighing about 17 kilograms ( 35 lbs. ) were obtained 
at Dasarath, a small village about 8 kilometers to the north of Baroda. 
The village was explored on 11th and 27th April. During the first visit 
the auther was assisted by his student Shri Batuk Majmudar and on the 
second occasion he was helped by Shri Maganbhai Desai. 

To the west of Dasarath runs the National highway No. 8. Near the 
Mile stone 64/4 is a local pond that is on the west of Dasarath. On the 
western bank of this pond is a small temple of Navadurga, the local 
cremation ground and the Navadurga Tobacco Company. 

The present Navadurga temple is a recent temple built on a small 
platform 4,75 meters x 5,79 meters The temple has only two parts the 
Antarala and the Garbha-gfha and has three offsets, (the Bhadra, 
Pratiratha. and the Kar^a) and the simple mouldings, the Kumbha, 
Kala^a, Jangha, Kevala and Chadya^. The roof is covered by domes built 
on squinches. 

Close observations around this temple reveals the following stratigraphy 
on the S. W. side. There is a country road at this point. From this road 
surface at the height of about 1.60 meters is seen the remains of a brick 
structure. The structure is built of bricks of 43.2 x 27.9 x 8.3 cms. and 
mud mortar. Nine courses of this structure arc noted’. 

In the Navadurga temple fifteen images are lying. These images 
can be subdivided in three mam groups : 

I Early group, II Late Group, III indetermmate 

I. This js In accordance vnth the Instructions in the Silpa Sislrai which tneotioa 
that for building a temple at low cost the SirlvatU, Udgama, M&ficI and forms ca 
Jivfigha. should not be made. These forms raise the price considerably, cf. Silparatalkar* 
III. 92. 

2* Such briclc cccstmction is seen at Karvan, Baroda, Dtvtd mnri, Shaaoalafi, 
Vadaagar, Kamrej. Junapadh and other sites in Gujarat. It it also preo-aleat npto tHa 
dav In villages, ard the old slnjctures in ciries often shenr this ccnttrcctien. Thi* 
practice of historic period comes at least from Chalcohthic period *a Indra, and it rtilw 
oo th# available local roatenal. 
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Th€ first group is represented by the images of Bhairuva, ^iva, 
Kaiimarl, MaheSvarl, Brahmani, Aindri, Chamunda, Varaht and GaneSa (9). 

The second group is represented by two Ambika figures, one Mahi- 
§amardinl, Hanuman and Bliathijf (5)‘. 

The last group is represented by a solitary fragment of the lower 
part of a Ganapati figure (1). 

The first group is made of sandstone, and is about 62*3 cms. X 35 
cms. in size. All the figures are in standing position and beautifully 
carved. Their dress is simple, they wear few ornaments and have good 
expression. All these figures have simple halos, and do not show any 
signs of Manci, Udgama or pillars on the side. 

' Ti^’6 second group is of tnarble. It is smaller in size. It was enshrined 
in thi^ tetAplfe about a decade ago.* This group was made in Baroda 
% tke s'cUlptors living ib the Pattliatgate area. 

The third group is also of sandstone, but as it is a fragment, 
nothmg more could be noted about it. 

The details about the images of the first group are as follows : 

Ganapati (61 cms x 35.5 cms ) is a four armed standing figure 
with a Danta (?) in the lower right hand, Par§u in the upper right 
h^d, Padma m the upper left hand and Kundika of sweet-balls m the 
lower left hand. A Naga yajnopavita and a garland. The Ears of the 
God are decorated with lotus buds and is dressed in short dhoti. His 
Vakkna, thb nioiise is showii jumpingl This figure is ih tribh'ahga atnd has 
rk^fistib fe^thres. 

^^liatf'apk cnis x 30.5 c'&s ) is partly repair^ed niide figure 

witk jlilahiiiki^a'. He* carries ati indistinct object and s^ord in’^ righ'^ 
hands and a Kapala 'aiid ^Taratnuuda iii left hands. The dog licks tWe' 
blood: dripping from- the Naramu^ida-. 

^iva (69 cms x 35.2 cms) is. a pleasmg figure With JatSmuku^a, 
EkavaU and beautiful Kun^alas and armlets. It is dressed in simple 
dhoti, fte kgure carries Vina in the lower left and rlgllt hands. The 
upper- right hand carries, a- TriSula while the^ upper left has an indistinct 
object repaired at a later'-datfe*. This may be^ a Naga; Siva staiidS ifi' 
froht VaEaha tke' bhll that is eating sbmethiiig firdm k ihEiiglii’. 

Kauwdfi ( 68 cms x 33 cms ) is identified by her peacock VShana. 
Her heavy chignon is tied with a feand: §ke puts dk'liea^y ear-rings and 
kankanas on wrists and waist band'oTs\ngle String. Slk carries an indistmct 
okfe^T ifihkr upper right hand while the lower h'as-k swor’d- or a Kmita 
{JX ®f-Eakds caVry i Kukkutk knd lotus. 

3 IiUonnatioif kindly supplied by> Sbn Pragjlbhai Patel, an old devotee of . 

Mother Goddess. 



Mah$imri ( 70 cms x 35.2 cms ) carries a Tri^ula in ortc of the 
right hands is^heras the other is Abhayamudra. The left hands a NSga 
and a Citron, She weifs Ja^amilkuta, heavy Kundalas, waist string arid 
stand in front of her Vahana the bull tbit is eating sonfiething from a 
manger. 

BrahfHam ( 68 cmS x 38 cms ) is identified by her three faces and 
Hamsa Vahana. tter head is decorated with Jatamukufa and puts on 
Kankanas, Ear-rings and waist band. She carries a Sruva in the upper 
right hand and the lower right is in Abhayamudra. In her left hands she 
carries a Book and a Kamand^ilu. 

Aindri ( 66 cms x 35.5 Cms ) stands in front of her Vahana, the 
elephant. She carries an Afiku^a in her upjier right hand whereas the 
other right is in Abhayamudra. In the upper left hand she carries a 
Vajra and m the lower left is Citron. She wears Karajp^a muku{a rind 
orharhents similar to those Wore by other goddesses. 

Cdmundd ( 66 cms x 35.5 cms ) wears Jatamuku^a and Kun^alas. 
She has a garland of skulls. Necklace of Naga, and wears a 
short dhotu She puts on Kafikanas and other ornaments. She has pendent 
breasts" but is neither nude nor depicted as a skeleton. She carries a 
Khatvanga and Kha^ga in the right hands and Kapala and Naramun^a 
in the left hands. A dog stands to her left & licks the blood from the 
Naramupds^* She stands on the corpse. 

VSrdhl ( 70 cms x 35.5 erhs ) looks up with her damaged snout 
facing left. She wears a dhoti reaching the ankle. She carries a Gad5 in 
tho uppe'r right hand and the lower right is skimbo. In the left hands 
are the Cakra and Sankha, Her Vahana looks like a Varaha facing 
downwards and eating something out of a manger. Eventhough Aparajita- 
prccha 223.16 notes her Vahana as Mahi|a, this animal does not look like it. 

This group of figures has close afinity with similar figures from 
Baroda and Karvan. The Ganesa could be compared with that from 
Sharaalaji and the stylistic similarity may be useful in suggesting a date 
for them. It is very clear from the stylistic study that these figures 
have no affinity with the Chaultikyan sculptures seen on numerous monu- 
ments. Thcs6“ figures as rioted above have sadistic features similar fo 
those that are ascribed to a period from 6th to 8th centar>* A. D. If 
this comparision it Considered for chronology the BasaraUi group belongs 
to the jieriod of Cth to 8th cenlur>’ A, D. All the^c figures were painted 
arid the remains of red, yeilow' and white were seen. The red was on 
the forehead. Cheeks, arras, hair-dress VeHow is seen on the headdress 
and white in the eye balls. After cleaning them with Teenapol the Cwlnms 
were seen clearly. 
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To-day these images are not in their proper stratigraphic Context. 
While digging for a new mandapa old bricks were found. This discovery 
supports the stratigraphic observations noted above. 

The stratigraphic study reveals that at the site of Navadurga 
temple, there was a brick structure of an earlier date, but is it possible 
to decide its date ? Probably excavation here may give some clue to 
arrive at the date, but without it one has to consider the available 
evidence. 

The stratigraphy points out to the fact that brick structure was 
the earliest one at this site. The brick-size from this site can be com- 
pared to that seen at Baroda, Devni mori, Junagadh, Vadnagar and 
other sites in Gujarat. At the other sites these belong to the early 
centuries of Christiar Era, and could be dated to about 4:th century 
A. D. at the latest. 

These two lines of evidences suggest a gap in our information which 
requires to be filled up by future work. 

The name of this Navadurga temple itself requires some considera- 
tion. The temple does not house nine Durgas and hence the name is 
unjustified. The images suggest that it is a temple of Saptamatj-kas. ^ 
Today only Vaisnavi is missing from this group. It may be noted that 
the worship of Saptamatfkas was very popular in western India in the 
pre-Chaulukyan period. The images of Saptamatrkas are found at 
Vadnagar, Abu, Arasura, Shamalaji, Juna Deesa, Chapra and other sites. 
These groups are assigned to a period of about 6th to 9th centuries 
A. D. At Ellora also a similar group is noted. The images at Dasarath ; 
belong to the Saptaraatrka group and not to the Navadurga group which 
has another iconographlc characteristics. 

It is an interesting change in the nomenclature of this temple as ' 
it is named as Navadurga. Historically this worship is comparatively 
late, and the name itself shows confused thinking and bad . observation. - 
Only justification of this name rests on the fact that there were 
nme images both of Gods and Goddesses existing at this site. These 
nine figures might have been , considered as> the Goddesses and this 
would account for the name. But this explanation would raise the 
question whether male Gods were dubbed as Goddesses ? The answer to 
this question is positive as it is observed at Vav (.Dist. Surat) that an 
image of Brahma is worshipped as a Goddess. At Tarsali ( Dist. Baroda ) 
Surya is worshipped as a Goddess. Such instances could be multiplied.^ 
This supports the view that at Dasarath also all the figures were consi- 
dered as goddesses and the temple was named as * Navadurgd temple 
probably after tha Navadurga worship became popular. 





V ^Besides* this' place old sculptures of Siva-Parvati, Mahi^asuramardjnl, 
and Vi?nu are seen in the temples m the village. In the centre of the 
Tillage is the architectural moulding of kumbha. The sculptures are 
pre-ChauIukyan on stylistic grounds, but the stone moulding is cer- 
tainly late. 

The ,Mdhi?araardini figure' (?4: cms X 48.26 cms) has TrUiila and 
Kha^ga m the upper ^and lower right hands and the upper left hand 
carries the bell, whereas the lower left has caught the face of the bull. 
This image has, heavy coats of Vermillion so other ornamental details 
are not availaWe. Similar figure from Salad is seen in Baroda Museum, 
but the difference in the Mahi?a is clear. In Salad the human form of 
the demon has come out, but in this figure the demon is a simple 

t “ 

buffalo. In this feature it could be classified into the variety showing 
only the buffalo. This is the earlier tradition as such figures arc seen at 
Mathura, Pattadakal, Bhuv^eswara and other sites. 

The Siva-Parvati figure is a fragment. 6iva has Tri4ula in the right 
hand, NSga in the left hand, with other left hand he embraces Parvatl 
who caities a lotus in her left hand and with her right she embraces 
Siva. The coiffeur and ornaments of Parvati links her up with the^ 
Camaradhanul and smaller figures- of Yak?i Ambiku of Akota Hoard.! 
The figure may be ascribed to about 8th-9th century A, D. ^ 

r ^ * 

Another early sculpture is the Vi|nu with Mala, Gada, Cakra and 
Safikha in the right and left hands. There are Ayudha puru§as with the 
figure. Vi?nu is dressed in simple loin cloth and has simple halo. 

As the village itself seem to stand on the old site, as can ,be 
gathered from the uneven surface, observation of some cuttings, one 
cannot trace its history by excavations, but the following outline of the 
history of the village is based on the cumulative evidence of the anti- 
quities available so far. 

The village seem to be inbabitcd at least from the first millenium 
A. D. The , early inhabitants of this village built brick temples dedicated 
to Mother Goddesses. They worshipped the SaptamStfkrts in the Middle 
and the later jiart of the 1st milicnmm A, D. The wide spread worship 
of this group is suggested by the discovery of similar images from 
Shamalaji, Vadnagar, Abu, Old Deesa, Bilcswara, Pota, Boricha, Shrlnagar» 
Karvan and other sites in Gujarat. 

" Brides the worship of Saptam5trkiis, the local population wor- 
shipped $iva-Pirr\'alI, Mahi^uramardml and Vi^nu in the later part 
of the Ist millenium A. D. To the 2nd iniUeinum A. O. the villag* 
continued to exist. A stone ‘kumbha* suggests the existence of som* 
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stone tempjc and a few images suggest that Saivism was fairly strong 
in this place. 

Thus the village Desarath is an old village { about ICOO years old ) 
which preserves the ancient important archaeological relics. Careful 
observation here may some day reveal other usciul relics. 

THE BUDDHIST MONUMENTS AT DEVANI MORI 
Syt, S. N Chowdhary, Baroda 

Gujarat has ushered into a new epoch of her archaeology and art- 
history by revealing a beautifully embellished massive Stupa and Vihfira 
in her north-eastern hilly region. This discovery is the latest outcome 
of a systematic scheme of explorations and excavations earned under 
the auspicies of the Department of Arch.icology and Ancient History, 
The Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda. 

These monuments are discovered near a Vai?nava pilgrimage 
centre-Shamalaji-well known among scholars for its wealth of green 
schist sculptures belonging to early histone period. Hence during the 
course of exploration of North-Gujarat as part of his Ph. D. thesis it 
became imperative for the present writer to explore Sharaalaji area. 
Some of the sculptures mentioned above were reported to have been 
collected from the vicinity of Dc\nimon about half a mile to the east 
of Sharaalaji. Therefore are aaround Devm mori was also examined. A 
low square mound with a depression in the centre and a lofty conical 
mound-both formed on some brick structurcs-were identical in surroun- 
ding landscape. On examining their sections the tapering mound seemed 
to be a solid structure. The square mound also seemed to bo formed on 
some square structure. The close proximity of such tyqiical structures 
hinted at a Stupa and a monasterj'. Moreover the surrounding area was 
also strewn with brickbats and potsherds. The brick -measurement (16'' 
to 17' X 10^" to 11" X 2^) of these structures corresponded to Kjat- 
rapa Period brick-measuremeiits from Baroda, Akota and Vadanagar. So 
It was assumed that this site was probably a Buddhist settlement 
belonging to early centuries of Christian Era. But as no defmite direct 
chronological evidence was available it was decided to settle the problem 
by a systematic archaeological excavation. Therefore excavations at 
Devni mpri were started subsequently in February, 1959. Since then 

three seasons spadework upto February 1962 has revealed very interes- 
ting results. ^ 

^ The result was the discovery of a massive burnt brick Stupa embelli- 
shed with terracottas of Buddha, Chaitya arches, medallions and frieaes 
of various decorations. Besides, remains of a Vihara, an apsidal ended 
temple, yotive Stupas and a square structure were also exposed. 
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Devni mori, (Taluka Bhiloda, District Sabarkantha) is a small 
village situated on the eastern bank of river Meshvo about 80 miles 
north-east of Ahmedabad. Geographically this site is located on the 
border area of the north-eastern hilly belt of Gujarat which separates 
coastal plain of Gujarat from the Malwa plateau and Rajasthan. 

Shamalaji and Devni mori are separated by a ndge of low hills 
running north-south. The only approach way between these two sites is 
through a gorge. The river Mes^ivo flowing north-south merges through 
the gorge and enters Gujarat. The Stupa & the Vihara are situated on 
eastern bank just upstream from the gorge. The village Devni mon is to 
the east of the monuments. 

Shamalaji is situated on a strategic position controlling the 
trade-routes linking north India and the ports on the Arabian Sea 
( Bpigukaccha) (Broach) and Stambhatirtha (Cambay). Hence it is 
quite possible that it might have absorbed many trends of art and 
architecture from north and north-western India right from the early 
centuries of Christian Era. It is v/ell known that Buddhist monuments 
and monastic settlements are generally located near some highways or 
beautiful natural resorts frequented by people. The Buddhist monuments 
of Devni mon are no exception 

STUPA 

The Stupa is a solid structure of burnt bricks and mud mortar. It 
IS square at base. Due to its height and tapering shape it has suffered 
much from nature. But against erosion and weathering of centuries it 
still stands 37 feet. Its base platform is still intact except its decorative 
frieze in relief. The upper portion of platform II and the surmounting 
^drum arc highly damaged. 

As it stands today it can be devided into four mam parts : 

(1) Foundation and base (2) Platform I 

(3) Platform II {•!) Drum 

FOUNDATION AND BASE • 

As the structure is a solid structure only, about S" found.alion 
trench is laid. It is rammed with pebbles and brickbats to produce an 
even surface, on which is raised p ntform 1. 

PLATFORM I 

Platform I measures \ / from corner to corner. Each of its 

sides is devided into eleven ba\v by twelve pilasters m relief. The 
corner pilasters arc common for adjoining sides. Thus totally there are 
44 pilasters. 

'll 
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Each pilaster is composed of plain moulded base, shaft and capital. 
The base and the shaft are devoid of any ornamentation except low 
projections and recesses. But the main focus of attraction is the beauti- 
fully carved Indo-Corinthian capital. It is adorned with conventional 
compositions of Acanthus-leaves patterns. These capitals protrude about 
8" from the wall and support a broad decorative frieze in relief running 
all along the platform top. This frieze is composed of three bands m a 
string-course . the lowest is in chequer pattern ' the middle one is 
typical sprouting Acanthus-leaves composition, and the top one of con- 
soles or brackets. The top corner of the platform is rollmoulded in 
perfect curvature. And finally the top surface is paved with well burnt 
bricks. 

PLATFORM II 

Platform II measures 70' x 70'. As stated above the upper portion 
of this platform is highly damaged. Still about 5' of its base is still 
intact. Its thick rollmoulding of about l'-6" thickness and string 
course projections and recessed surmounted by pilaster bases are still lu 
situ. Hence the original height and the decorative scheme of this 
platform can be reconstructed from other evidences only. 

While digging off one quarter portion of the drum circular, courses 
continued upto 51st course i.e 15' to 16'. Under this the bricks were 
laid in straight courses m headers and stretchers bonding suggesting an 
angular plan Hence it can rightly be inferred that platform II rose up 
to this height. Platform II is 8' high ( including foundation ) and the 
dilapidated drum at present is 15' to 16'. So if we substract these 
two heights (8' plus 15'= 23') from the total height of 37', the height 
of platform II comes to about 14' to 15' So it can be assumed that 
platform II was 14' to 15' high. 

As top of platform I was most hrobably utilised as circumbulaterry 
path all the four sides of platform II were studded with Buddha images. 
The whole decorative scheme of this platform was planned around these 
images. Though this exceptionally broad panel has collapsed it is not so 
difficult to reconstruct it The images, arches, medallions, pilasters and 
decorative bricks were found lying on top of platform I clearly indicating 
that they had collapsed from platform II, 

Measurements and shapes of decorative terracottas clearly indicate 
that each Buddha image in Dhyanamudra was tanked by pilasters in 
relief and surmounted by typical Chaitya arches fretted with elaborate 
oral and geometric compositions carved in relief The pilasters were 
most probably same like pilasters on platform I, but had probably more 



keight. The bases, shafts and capitals were same except few alterations 
in decorative patterns. 

DRUM 

The drum is highly damaged. It is fifty two feet in diameter. But 
its shape has to be conjectured only. Although the circular alignment of 
brickcourse above platform II clearly suggests that it was at least circular 
in plan. Most probably like 'tower’s of Stupas from Mirpurkhas, Mirrukhan, 
Sudheran and Jarak in Sind this drum was also fairly elongated 
hemisherical. Like platform I and platform II it also might have been 
adorned with some decorative bands. 

The surmounting Hartmka** and ** Chair avalli" are missing, 

' The original height of this drum cannot be conjectured with 
certainity. But if we can rely upon a terracotta plaque depicting a StQpa 
flanked by two Bodhisattvas (?) it might have been 21' to 2.>' high. 

The Stupas at Mirpuikhas, Thul Mirrukhan, Jarak and Sudheran in 
Sind are the closest allies of Devni mori Stupa. But they differ in shape, 
size, plan and decorative scheme. Yet, decorative patterns are same. Their 
layout dififers. The following dimensions table will also be interesting:—* 


Name of Stupa 

Platform 

measure- 

ments 

Height 

Platform 

Nos. 

Drum 

Devni mori 

86'x86' 

37' 

damaged 

2 

Elongated hemi- 
spherial 

Mirpurkhas f>3’ 

-6"x53'-6’' 

About 

55' 

1 

Very elongated 
tower 

Thul Mirrukhan 
(Lower platforms 

66’x6G' 

GO* 

1 

C3iindrical 
tapering tower 


completely 

damaged) 

Sudheran (9S’-G'’)X 7G*-9'' — Highly damaged — 

Jarak x S5*-6" — No details available. 

It will be marked that all the Sind Stupas arc having only one 
platform. Their drums or 'tower’s are abnormally elongated to such an 
extent that they cannot be described as hcnnsphcrical but solid cylindrical 
and lapenng. Most of them except Thul Mirrukhan arc highly dilapidated. 
The decorative friezes of Thul Mirrukhan Stfipi are also missing, but 
is left shows three bands of decorative pilasters in tiers one above 
the other; below these the surface of lower square platform U destroyed, 
SlOpas at Sudheran, Jarak and Deparghangro arc having single »qaar« 
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platforms surmounted by high cylindrical drums. The Mirpurkhas Stupa 
is also of the same type, but major portion of its side walls of base 
platform is still intact. In plan it differs from Devni mori Stupa. The 
Mirpurkhas Stupa has a shrine room in its western side where it has a 
small antechamber with three niches in its three sides, probably for some 
images Moreover this side is decorated with small friezes of human and 
animal figures in small panels. Each of the other three sides North, East 
and South had five niches arranged in the bays flanked by pilasters m 
relief. The three central niches had seated Buddha immages m Dhyana- 
mudra while the end niches were filled witli lattice decorations. Above 
these niches were arranged Chaitya arches. But unlike those at Devni mori 
they are devoid of any decorative patterns. 

Thus it will be clearly marked that Devni mori Stupa differed from 
the Sind Stapas in following aspects * 

(1) Platform^ numbers 

(2) Shape of the drum 

(3) Layout of decorative patterns and scheme 

But in spite of the difierences their m the architectural features, 
the decorative patterns are almost same. 


The other differences can be seen in the modelling details and 
finishing of the Buddha images. All Devni mori images are in seated 
postures _m Dh}anamudra At Mirpurkhas the images from the mam 
niches are in Dhyanamudra while others on the votive tablets (supposed 
to be of later period) are m Bhumispar^a and Dharmacakra Madras 
There is some difference in-seats also Devni mori images are seated on 
cushions lined with horizontal bands of lotus petals, wliile Mirpurkhas 
images are seated on sprouting lotuses modelled almost'in their realistic 
orms. Only one image, that having straight hair is seated on a cushion 
corresponding to that of Devni mori. Some of the Mirpurkhas images are 
seated on four legged stools also Devm mori images are finished with 
only one paint-cream. Mirpurkhas images are painted elaborately-robes 
in red, golden complexion and eyes hair in black. 


Via difference in rendermg of drapery also. Devni mori group 

TTpxt T ^ groups: (1) Havmg both shoulders covered, (2) 

^ covered All Mirpurkhas images have both 

nZd Z TJ" or double rncsed hues end 

Id th^ „ r T -rsed bnes only 

and that too not with much accuracy or details. 



jBut the main difference is in the modelling of body proportions 
and the facial features. Devni mori group has clear and with proportionate 
features. At Mirpurkhas some of the images have bigger heads. Their 
rendering of feet and fingers is also not so perfect. Among Mirpurkhas 
images eyes of some of the images are fairly open while those of others 
are half closed. All Devni mon images have half closed eyes (Ardhamilita 
Netra). 

Unlike Mirpurkhas group Devni mon group has no haloes or nim- 
buses. These haloes are alike in all images except one straight haired 
image where instead of a circular band of square and rounded lotuses it 
has a scroll band of conventional leaves. ' ’ 

Various compositions of decorative patterns such as chequer design, 
conventional Acanthus and Bay leaves pattern, and designs of lotus 
petals clearly indicate Greeko-Roman influence which came through 
Gandharan School during its last phase, when according to iMarshall 
the form and decoration of Stupas, both large and small had undergone 
radical changes. Their bases were split up into two or more receding 
terraces and these in turn were covered with lines of Buddha or Bodhi- 
sattva figures set in ornamental niches and devided one from other by 
stunted pilasters of debased Corinthian pattern. 

According to him this demand of Buddha figures encouraged the 
use of clay and stucco in place of stone as it was now possible to cast 
or model the images or architectural embellishments and repeat them 
with least labour over the surface of a monument. 

This art of clay modelling might have travelled through Punjab. 
Bhavalpur (Sue Monastery Stupa) and then along the Indus course 
where we have a whole string of Stupas at Mirpurkhas, Sudheran, 
Jarak and Deparghangro or through Rajasthan where \vc have sites 
like Badopal near Bikaner, which have the same decorative patterns 
arranged in a typical scheme. All these sites like Badopal in Bikaner 
show a highly developed terracotta art. The most significant feature is 
the association of RangmahSl culture at all these sites. Mirpurkhas 
itself has Rangmahal pottery and the Red Polished ware. 

Though decorative patterns and the whole decorative scheme is 
corresponding to Gandharan school the Buddha images differ from the 
Gandharan figures. Gandhamn images have mostly heavy chins, almtwt 
open eyes, tv'pical wavy hair style and realistic drapcr>\ Thctr bodies 
are also modelled on reality. Instead of smooth rounded curves of 
Indian tradition based on impressionism Gandharan figures have mus- 
cular bodies. 
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6ut Devni mori images are modelled by blending these twb tradi- 
tions. The drapery style of some of the images ( these have ridged 
folds ) and hair style of one head ( having wavy hair ) have some stinge 
of Gandharan style. But the smooth Indian styled facial features (such 
as thick lower lip etc. ) hint at the Mathura School. 

In short, the artists who created these remaikable terracotta images 
were gifted not only with technical talents adopted from the West, but 
they were also endowed with such a natural instinct due to which they 
were able to enlighten their creations with vitality of expression coupled 
with spirituality which anticipated the best efforts of Gupta Age. 

In short, the decorative patterns and their layout of Devni mon 
Stupa which belongs to Phase I is of typical late Gandharan order 
while the images which belong to Phase II have almost lost their Greek 
tinge. Devni mon images bear the expression of incarnating spirit, digni- 
fied composure and compassion 

Stylistically these images fit in very well with those classified by 
Harald Ingholt as Group III which bear more Indian tinge m their 
modelling and finish. He puts them in about fourth century. As stated 
above Marshall also thinks that burnt-brick Stupas adorned with terra- 
cotta reliefs were erected during the last phase of Gandharan School. 
CHRONOLOGY 

The phases of the Vihara and the Stupa have been very carefully 
correlated During the first phase the Stupa seems to have been a beauti- 
fully embellished structure with images having wavy hair style. The 
second phase both at the Vihara and the Stupa— is a phase of great 
aesthetic activity when elaborate mouldings and images were repaired 
or replaced. Most of the decorative fragments belong to this second 
phase. The chronology of the structures depends mainly on Numismatic 
evidence. The second phase of the Vihara can be very well dated with 
a hoard of coins which includes coins of Ksatrapa rulers, the latest 
being that of Svami Rudrasena, { 6aka-270-300 i.e. A D. 348 to 378 ). 
On the basis of this the second phase to which most of the present 
images belong should be dated to the second half of the 4th century. 
The third phase is that of repairs and two coins of Bhatarka show the 
probable age-end of the 5th and the beginning of the 6th century. 
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LINGUISTIC SECTION , 

1 i 

REPORT 

! J 

' 3HI hV^ cll. 5.0^1 

cy ^13 h'*\’i\{\[ 5H’«t<;{\H ^l. ■?H’'^i;CHrcl 

%pld § ill^cl Qlim^l^l (hIoIiEiJ; il>rlR ’’ Rs'^j 

h'([ 6. ani ?4l^ iH^Hldl iO ci H ill^ddl 

dR'fl sHmi^l diHMW ilMH ^hi ^l-v>^ld>li t^cll. 


(dOil^lWl cA\[-MH[ri 21HI 

’^Imi R(H4d m\ ^dl, cHI (d'd^ld dRd ivf ^cfl, 

QiWUll=^-R(HPRl Kl^dl [d«t*^l \X mi tidl : 

\, 5HlRdR(l ^(HlHlSll ^‘^iHd ^l. <Vdl£M M>d 
‘ ‘^iWisR ’-^%irR , ll. ^pQcHlCH cy. 

3. ^€ldl OlRdHl H^^i 

I 

dl^lKl c^cMRi <?ld'MRR 

V. ^<v^lcn (HWRl ^l. 

M. i*iM 5H^lH ‘ Jd'iR ^l. IWR 51. ^,11^ 

L ^(d<^iRi5 ^(§5 ^ mricH QiimRdH ^0. -^lifdoiitT ^mrih^ 

5Hmidl ^U cy. ^.15^1 d^ldl, 'dlJ/ldl 

^R H H 1% h^\ 

il. crdlsM 'H ^HiRdRO =yi5ldi 'H^cn d^^t^-d ^<v^iddi 

iAlC'{l2>lldl ^ ^12 i^' ^ aH’5l 

tkcO, <^di ^^^5R 6^1. 

^4. «iMdHR (d'd’H >11*^ (aM^Ril R^ 

<HRd^i its^Rd dl^l R|d 5<l^ CftHi Ad! 

51^1 mvix ^15^ aHi. 

SlU R^OSl ^mfl>ii <jWdl <3^Rt3J- 

RhH 5 ’{iMRl h'd AHI, ^td fed 3H*di 

ca^MHcd ^5R, R<V^l, «iV^l Mi/l 

RRl didl^ ^IdHl R^R ^«Je: 5Mt Adi. 

'i. 51. ■^ll^'flSl ii<?<Rld-^HWi^-5^‘«I'‘Mi 34tH: 4515<{| 

5^.dl>* ^51^ 5‘4H (a^-lR'Si 5Hl 5Hl <3^5^(>d *dH S ^ R?idl ^IdHl 

feR 5 hI Adi, 5 hi (?RRt5j V:i S^ROd vi ^ d^^ ^td ’liif Aji. 

>(1. ^uRtHl/ ^rR'' NRU-H Oit’uRdld'O ^RAlRlt ’HAdt ^ 

<1^1 =-H\*Rt A^u ?i ^ Rhwi ^Rt^id iO 

?tt2^ A<d, 4U ^u%(l 
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Seotional Presidential Address 

GEOGRAPHICAL LAY-OUT- OF THE PRAKRIT DIALECTS: 
INDICATIONS FROM VARARUCI 
Dr T. N. Dave, Dwarka 

ABBREVIATIONS S = Sanskrit, 6=Sauraseni; Ma = Magadhl; P = Pai^aci, 
M Maharastrl, V = Vararuci, the numerals before the dot refer to 
the number of the chapter and those after it, to the no. of the 
sutra, e g. 8*24:= chapter 8, sutra 54, and so on. 

’ VARARUCI, the earliest prakrit grammarian treats only 4 principle 
praknts, viz., the Mahara§tri, and ^auraseni, the Magadhf and the Pai^aci 
in his work called Prakpta Praka^a. Of the 12 pancchedas or chapters 
which the work contains, the first 9 are devoted to the detailed treatment 
of the M deriving it directly from S, while the chapters 10, 11, 12 deal 
with P, Ma, and § respectively by atide§a^ and by noting only those 
trails in which they difier from one another and from M, 

At the begmmng of the treatment of the last three dialects and at 
the end of Ma and the authour makes certain interesting remarks. 
They are — 


- I prakftih samskftam 12 2 for 6. 

II prakftih ^auraseni 10 2 and 112 for P and Ma respectively. " 

III sesah samskrtat 9.18 for M and 
IV. 6e§am maharastfivat 12 32 for 6 


(Note. These sfitras are translated in the footnote). 

While explaining the sutra 10*2 the commentator remarks sthitayam 
4aurasenyam pai^acT-laksanam pravartayitavyam, i e., “the rules for P are 
to be applied ajter ^the ^ has been formulated.” He means the same 
thing with regard to the rules for Ma when he comments on the same 
sutra -repeated at 11.2, though he does not say so in so many words 
there. On 12-2 we have no help from the commentator as the commentary 
ch. 12 does not exist. It is however easy to understand the sutra. 
It says that Sanskrit is the Prakrti or the source from which $ is to 
e derived directly. No such thing is mentioned for M though m fact it 

actually derived from Sanskrit by our authour. 
Ai^end of the treatment of M he says by an atide^a sutra that the 


' 1* Sanskrit is the source. 12.2, ^auraseni is the source 10-2, 11-5 

known from Sanskrit 9.18 
the remaining is like Maharastri 12.32. 
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remaining facts about M are identical with those of >5, and by another 
atide^a sutra 12-32 for S he says that the remaining facts about S are 
to be obtained m the same way as those of the M. 

These remarks yield interesting conclusions and throw some light 
on the question of the geographical lay-out of the prakrit dialects 
during the time of Vararuci. Let us see. We assume for this purpose 
that the dialects treated by V represent a cross-section of the linguistic 
position in North India during our author’s time, i e., that V is descri- 
bing the prakrit of his own time-a very legitimate and necessary 
assumption. This will simplify our work by elerainating the time-factor 
from our consideration leaving us free to concentrate on the geographical 
distribution of the dialects of the time, only. 

The authour has conceived the M as an independent language 
deriving it directly from S. This is admissible in view of the fact that 
it had high literary position and poetic clegence at that time. Everyone 
is anxious to learn the lingua franca or a literary language first, however 
farther it may have been removed from the source language, viz. in 
this case Sanskrit. On the other hand, the other three dialects are 
conceived ai closely related by ties of family relationship. for exam- 
ple, has S as its prakfti or the source and is itself the source of P and 
Mi. It is true that a large part of the linguistic material treated under 
M IS common to all the Prakrits as will be seen from the author, a 
rcmaik ^e?am mahira^trlvat 12.32 ( for the translation, please, sec the 
footnote ). But from the details given in the last three chapters in 
which the dialects are said to differ from one another, it is clear that 
6 is the conservative dialect nearest to S in sound-changes and gramma- 
tical forms. It therefore occupied the central area where the linguistic 
traditions and habits of S were most poivcrful. This area extended from, 
say, Viranasi m the cast to the Arabean sea in the west covering the 
whole of Gujarat, Rajasthan, and south of Sind. While on its two sides* 
the east and the north-west, were the Migadhf ( as the name implies } 
and the PaiSicI respectively. The last two could not lie side-by-side 
with each other, heccause they differed loo widely and bad too many 
mutually incompatible traits to enable them to do so. And as south 
was covered by the M ( as its name indicates ), there is no alternative 
except to assume that north-west was the area for the J*. The author 
has Tccognised this by (1; stating that S is the direct source of S while 
P and MJ* were connected with S only indirectly through (2) describing 
the mutually conflicting traits of Mi and V in chapten 10 and II, L<t 
us take a few of those traits 
\Y 
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Serial No. Sanskrit 


6auraseni 

1. 

6, §, s 


s 

2. 

-t-, -th-, -d-, 
-dh- 


-d-, -dh- 

3. 

n, n 

= 

n 

4. 

j-. y-» -y- 


]- and -y- 

or zero 

5. 

r 

= 

r 

6 

Consonant cluster 
e. g. dy, etc 


-jj- 

7. 

asti 

=: 

acchadi 

8. 

-tva- 

z: 

-la 



Magadhi 


Pai^dci 

Mahara§^ri 



z; 

s 


S 


-d-, -dh- 

z: 

-t-, -th- 

— 

zero 






and -h- 

z: 

n 

z: 

n 

z: 

n 


3 - and -y- 

zr 


= 

]-, and 


or zero 


_y- 

:z 

zero 


1 

= 

r 


r 

= 

« 

"*]]- 

= 

-cc- 

s 

-jl- 

z: 

acchadi 

— 

acchati 

zz 

ahai 

z; 

-dunlin 

z: 

-tunarh 

z: 

-tuna 


Take a few examples . S madana ( god of love ), P. matana; Ma. 
madana, S madana, M. mayana or maana. There are two tendencies 
noticeable here with regard to the intervocalic -d- They are (a) devoicing, 
i. e., the changing of the voiced -d- into unvoiced -t-, (b) changmg of 
the stop to a spirant and ultimately to zero. The former process is called 
hardenmg while the latter is softening. They are mutually incompatible 
and cannot extist in the same or in the immediately neighbouring areas 
But if there is an intermediate area where -d- remains as -d- and -t- 
is changed to -d- (not to zero) the dialect with -d- changing to -t- 
and the dialect changing it to y or to zero can accomodate themselves 
on either side of the dialect retaining -d-, i e if § assumes the central 
role, the Ma and the P can he on its two sides The case of n, n is 

still more interesting Ma changes the S n to n and keeps S n unchanged; 

the P, on the other hand, changes S n to n and keeps S n unchanged 
How can these two mutually conflicting tendencies exist in the same or 
the immediately neighbouring languages ? A central language is absolutely 
necessai*y to keep away the conflict Thus P can exist in the north-west 
of 6 only. Even south does not properly fit m with it. 

Regarding the M, a quickly changing dialect, it is fair to say it is 

far removed Imguistically from S than ^ But our author has given it 
a special importance by deriving it directly from S on the ground that 
it was the most important language of the time. But later on the 
author has taken care to transfer by an atide^a to the other three 
dialects, those of its traits which were shared by them The rapid 
sound-changes and quick grammatical substitutions peculiar to M leave 
no doubt about the fact that it was removed considerably from the 
centre in the south (as its name suggests) The author has indicated 
even ^ is y ^eeping it aloof and not granting it the stutus of family 
. relationship as he has done in case of the o^her three 
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t. 

t •- V 

I'he filial result of the above discussion may be summed up in the 
following two diagrams ‘ 

( 1 ) . . ( 2 ) 

GEOGRAPHICAL LAY-OUT RELATIONSHIP WITH SANSKRIT 

NORTH 



i ’ 

... . SHQllHlSll ?llHH ■ 

t ^ 

'HH'H ^^k'H Mtji 

(HWl df^lcO. 5Hlfa i?mi HW ^Rl T ^lcll‘{l 

i^cii ^cti, ^ 

iheories <dca?, ^IIH 'h 

^Pi iRi 1 m (3mV< 1 Hi 

^ <3cMk ‘ ^"-iPl ’HI ^llJ^ 

o{\<r*i >ncA‘Hi v^Hi ^b xH'ii ani^ 

km\i di^iHi 5 hi ywii ^wiHl \P-*^>\ 'b <hr^{ 1 
' MiHl. '^/di 'VM Hm 

Hm ^ictiH\'U=^wi4iPH^(lH c^id yiHd ^ Hw 

mmHI «hwHi ^Hniop iiioj-anld^iPii ‘vaRnictHl 

'HIM sHciHHi 5HHI ^^Idl «>, Si iU/i-»ii 

^1%IH ^idiHl vP^sd 3iiM &5di 1 h MSliHi '^dPt^i^Hf »it- 

^iHdl i^Hu MlVi ?^dl ^d-'^<lSliHl^ld^Sil‘^aHi^Sn ^41^. 

3M '^. aH\|(d <ddmHl *dldd ^IdHl ^^HlH 'Hil h^i dftl 

Mi'hHi tlHl. SlHdi Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 4-, M*. 5 "Hi 

Kin-ahtp ?i’>^Wl d^Hl Si* d. ' 'dl’MH ’ »itpM(HS>ltdl iiftt " ^Hm ^ 

Hi ^%Mdt. dHI ^t "Hmtddt. "4^1 MP. Vi> <HiaHt 

^Idtdl HldH ^hHl «tMt ^ k{\i 3Htfi >ttdd MfdHi 

iiiHisitHi ^5tdt **tn 


^ (hrcUh ^ H oiiHHi fcfni Pl(Hi<vHd 

•hR^r 

•^loi ’i\p^<\ shIH'^ QilHHl =^Rcl<:<H'Hi ^^r-Q y?. =^-Hl 

■41^ JiRlJ; fiQil<^H R^HIcv'H «/ y<^/^lc(l m\[ ct^fl*?: 

^(A^ ‘Hi'Al "H^A ^ ^'Acl^ flH Riy ^ ^HPICA '^<11 ^1'''^' 

^WL R^I<VH ^IH ^’, ^IC-O, ^■I'^Jct^ ^K'fi 

5Hl ^ 4 ^ 4 ! i^cti <>a^4-M:i^lil-Hl^ Siiai-'HM 

R^'-l CVE^ ^lc/:!iclWl =yi^ ■*^{\>4l>ii H>i<V 

Rlcy'^M^Al, ■H'^4'H<4K^-*4ll*-A4iiM, cll"^ 


»ii‘Hi^i ::i^ict-^^Tii^i^ 5 hiR -HHcic-nRcii ^iV^R, R^cir, ^'1-R'4i<v, 

anifel^d^ll^ Ulic-Q^l M®1 R^4R h\^R {k>\^ri ry Lin- 
guistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, -Part 3 Ml QilHl^Wl 404 i *^1^ 

MlHiil, ^iflni, MR4lil-^4l<dl ^Icdl^Hl MM^dl ^-HP-O MMl '^. VaiJ? 
4 uR^?i <3'^Ml'^a RliliRl Mcir-Q ^ ^icdl^l^l clVmclM«V MP4 ^Mi^I 
Mcllc^ ^(SW R^l-M4li0-ll MMij'Ml 5 HiM (^R^l-O ^liO ^4 ^ MlHl^ldl 

5HM4 M\LcI *Hi3i ^ “^^ctiMi MM,Al McimRl MHrrl =^l 

■40 4ict miL 5hi aniR-ii^O ^icdis^i-ni sjii^ ciifraa 

MiMl, ShmI RjjIM nni %' <dlRh\ VlPud^dMl, 

^feRi^tOai MP-H M RmprI Hm-^/ ^<Y4lcl M M*i<AMl =^11^' 
4l4{i^Hl 4133 ICI (HhRhl vJP>4d^^ ^lR<4l4tl ill'^lKI <H14H 

^1^4 il=H ^'d *41^ ^-^RlclMi 

'i\m^h 2Hl Rmr il. A “The Language 

of Maha Gujarat” 5i<Y4lcl ^Rl ilil4l MlHl ctMl i4 

^ ;^Rcl%lML <H141 li ^l-sUdl M^lHd Ml^ O^ptSfl^l clM«^, ^cv^ldl 

MiHHpiii^RiJj RmpRi dH[\ ii>ii>aiMi Rmr i^Ri 4(1 411 ^ 

** 154(41 ” Hm®/ “ dm-dlAiil ” ^H :;i4cl5:‘Hi «M(d4 4i4ll^dlcM^^ RmR^SII 

hH ^ =Md ^mL ^ ff-dR«{l .^Ksfl^l R^dR dM^y [MH^''ddi 2Hi<vdl 

yMHdl Si, ffdR<{\ i>li(i{l>ii ^ ^ dM^ll 54i''-(l MdlddRl ilHcd 

J[4 MQl Si ^p\ 5Hl ff-d[dSlir{l ylt$0Slidl MHSMdl Rl^l-d ilfdMRd 

51^ 4lj;dl d^ Si cvltR field work MlM d^. dJ;^^ 

'I^.QilHldl ^dSMdl X>Hl did §, M^ldddl q^llRj; , RiJjMllT dd4 

^1<J{1 QilHld.RsRtd dl^A'^d Sid MlHl 4l';ld d^ ®Hl RmrTI R^dd 
M^lHd ^(dd 'HIM''^ dHR M'^ifdd ■4R4fldd =^ld4Hi SU d. 

\. S'^Hl- QifHi Vi7{ Stdl i>lidl=dl-5t. lytilici dTi'cl^.l-d. 4^:t 4Td6<^ 



y. Mi MlHfe-fl MWHl MMMlMl ‘ MHaiM ’ Mli “ MW^ 

« “Hri-ui ” ‘ MWMl^ ’ aHl%l ^Hl'^ ^ ’^l^Ml * MU^4^ ^ 

« MlS “ Ml^fe ” ■Sl»>S TOl^l fcC Mfoss aHt<?/dl WHI 

‘ Ml<^M ’ Mli “ Mli^M ” )s “ Mli^^ *’ 'I \^\Q\h 

H[\/\ ani Hil ^ 'V ^ H ^ 

^M<{1 <VS<1 hR^'h ^i^ll 'li'Ml ^R\R 

im^. mK. 

=»HlRc(lMl ^Q[^{ ^ Hm^Q i^K'Od V-il M?;R<| ^ ^ 

t>{l23 f,y" j;tf ffwi(rt5iiM\ »^l€ MlHl'il ^-itf ^i (mH* 

MMMI^I Mcll^ 3MH ^ *S ^l(^c^lM\“Q^l^i-<J(l^t>^l Mim^ilMi M>1^- 
MmiMl ^'>Sl =Mr41 MMl ^ iL M. Ml5 

^i^flMi ‘ctiifl’ ‘ 'vHi wiHi =Mr-n '-^025 
y^ic-d^li ^HiMld Mtf (ii^. HHMi 

'^iC-Q^ll <§M^ 'J(l25 <MlHl^ **^l?{14t ^J( H\f 

3Hl(idR{l MlHl^l 'I RmR h^\, ^Ml M&lPdi *"5 

^^ll(Mi! ‘^iC'ft, 5^ Mli Ml field work v$, wl RMl5d4 

<rrt(d5lldl ^clfel<^-"-{ldW^, ^5:1^1 ^1M^ ^-^il <3M^ 

5i-hMI ^IC-fiwll IsM^ \A\ sfl <V3fl ‘^. 

<HIHI 'h ^IC-fidl m'^IMmI <ih\ Logic ) ^ dl ^<31 ^li- 

MlW" Ml?l Logical conclusions-sHMMRl '-^rmH ^ M’^lHd Mli *^. 

=Ml M(^ MR u\r4i > M^Udl ^R^l 

illM mi ffdRa^l ^IdlHl RmrRRmh 'h ^Idldl ’^,l(?.'Sl <^4H^RMi 
diMX ^ ^M 5^5)11 (3^R Ml M i^iM 'i>^l =^11 

Mi^ recording macKinesdl 

?fl. ^iMdillirl — Philology in Gujarat and N. B. DivcHa — 

M’^lHd M*4Mdl HMlRliMi W. M t-SrM^ Ml s^iR^RRMi MMHl ^MMl iA^ ^ : 

" It is unfortunate that philologists begin the study at the last ct^e, 
leaving behind the study of the evolution of the language at the 
tribal and prctribal stage to the anthropologist!.^ ^'-4 ^Md MMM»> 

** Ongiustfc survey of tribes should be given priority as they are 
fast disappearing. *' ^^M^ Mii MU ^idi '% ** One more reason 
why I emphasise the study of tribal dialects, is to dmeover the 
presanskrit elements in iKe speeclt of these tribes before thchr sahir* 
krituwtion look placc^*^ *Hl ^ * 



^ ^01 s^i ^ Hd' collection h\<^ 

^ actual phonetic transcription •Hli trained phonetics or 
.phoneniics recording machine 

dVWcl Ml’i ^l'<5Ri ><9 -nf^dld field work 

=yil[?qi=ia ^icdldl cvhja =^11 ^iMdC^rd 

Linguistic Conference Ml iHl't^cll. (|' % 

Ml^ Mld^ ^ Qlim d^l*^ M'^^ldl, 1: MRlil 

^IMi^ 5Hi(J -^01 hi =Ml(?dl=^^ldl QilHRl 

=Mlfel=ill ^ic-fld ^IM hi >dd'M &, ^i'-dl«rddl 
MlMl^ M-Ml ^ ^-Hl conferenced MMM Ml^ hi dM fid ld «» 'h ^ifidl^tfl M(<1 
"iK-flSil gM a tiiH. Bii j-iii y>sii5il'S R^tRat- 

OV- ifl §, =“il^Rs M'^I ai5)i CY "i*<i R^- 

Raia^ ^wHi^Si-H Si. Ph. D ni ^H'JHiySi'H’ii anRai^dSli-fl Siic-fl^' y%- 

«5 4^ a4ifi4 a'SiitiH ^iRSi 5HI Slic-HSii^ 8,IH .gXrt Sled 

^ ^d'd ^sM =dMdld 

•HlsftSii^i 0/. yi5%i!<i, aiis^i 
(wUi) 


, S5fR W>5 % iWl^l ^ItT ^los4miM«n, ■>(1^ •H'*l4lOTi 51“V- 

?WHl.wmi 310^,1^1 yiRcH^iSi g. Si^i 

=H*l ‘«.ncl4R’^5l^l aiM S StM miM 

?i^nl RR^ ^Hn^^amisHi-a-eiaii 5Hi wil'd .S a^ii , ap-iHRm- 

^ ; ^-.d^RRHo, rnlm ,’ ( «'. ^ )R 

SFi?i\rsv£"4P.* *: ” 

ydni Qil=clMr ^Hc-li !slM^E,-li 'SiC-lh' ;.rti%nl 

'IrHfrl 


'H* ^q, ^dSldlS 

^ r , ^ (mrUi) 

‘r^r? sy '‘r? 

■ - •®- Si’i S -4 <‘ ^51=1 <H^Ri, 51. 
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'-^Al an^ PimI<4 h\l, 
Htrvr-O ^cll^^l MPlV ^ <V3fiHl^l 

an^i an^ w{l<nri aniMi^ ^ % h(^j; iicri'ni 

JrMiy*^ ^\f ri (^cd. 

3i<v^lcWl ?.RHlfiHRHi ^i^ct, Q{3ai^ -u^’mict •^^'^^-(1 

il‘4i<n fi&Rl an^ ^RlHmi «<cfl ^cd.^ aJl RirRl ?^n 

*H^M hldi ^dl. ^ an^ 5l>ii 

an'ilcy <mHi Hl^l aj-oMi ^nrli 'V4i?:'d 

^4c‘4(^ ani'^M ilHW ^ 

-ani' aiu>i $il<r^Hl ^sctl H il’Mi _Si!;iii ai^vHlcfHi -iR; ' 

RiH, '§Tl^ fe, ypUfA an^ f(^-liai-ll ^^Riv. WIR (^dRHl ^'^.^I’Hl^ a^cy- 
Rlctai «U^l ^Rl ftiiai (iici, 3|^ cl aM*^'' ifl 

ani^^rii (ii3i<Hn aa'>’^i -nii mmh miMi anic^i Q;; 

^<a ani ii^i^ (scmRi^h 

3'^‘Hi - 

(1 ) Adputtaes or Udputtaes. (2) Alacha or AlhlejaK (3^) Ardeas, 
(4) Baftas (5) Brawles. (6) Buttanees. (7) Byrams. (8) Gmnikens.^ 
(9) Capperees. (10) Carolees. (11) Chelloes (12) Chirans. (1^), 
Chautars. (14) Cnuckerees. (15) Camboolees. (16) Culgars. (17) 
Cuttanees. , (18) Deriabads (19) Dungarees, (20) Dutlies. (21) 
Eckbaries. (22) ^Goaconcberiall. (23 , Gunny or Guinea Stuffs. (24) 
Gulda'rs, (25) Guzzees. (26) Hussanees. (27) Joories (28) Keeses. 
(29) Keryabads. ,(^0) Meanaes. (31) Mentasses. (32) Mercuoles.- 
(33) Muttfoons. (34) Megamepauts (35) Nickanees. (36) Patolas. 
(37) Pautkas. (38) Pitcharies. (39) Popules. (40) Saboons: {41)* 
Sahabees, (42) Sallowes. (43) Semianoes. (44) Sernbaffs (45) 
Scryas. (46) Sbasb. (47) Tapseeas 
' ctNl^cll ^HRdlH 

m rix^i cp.V^l 

^ iPl 

\ r\wm\ ’*\U 

^R^vd di^l Hobson jobson. 

Influence of Portuguese Vocables In Asiatic Languages, Gnikwad** 

Ori^taLSenes Vol. No LXXl V. By Mont Sebastino Rudolf Delyftdo 

ij. . _ . . ^ , 
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sHlM^fl ri^ 

^’-Hl'HrU 5{ii r\%:( ^25 01141^1 il^c4 *41^ ^Qil4l 

cll-^dR^lL cy HI 'U dl ‘ '>ii illo ^m<X 

54l4dl ^lil Rlmid t^cj. (rdi(^Q d^V^li' 

MH ^IMdl SIHI -41^ cl^i- ^iri dHl ^di iRi^l d>^i 

*1; ^RdHl 01141^1 =d\^d^iHl cy^-Hl ^IdR iR^ 

^•vHd'Hl 4^ ^=dddl ddlRsdl Hlsi) Qil4l^l^ ^1"*^^? 
^Wldi ^^-IR 4^H1 R=tl*3lddl d»^n cy (^^4 

^A[?^ 4^ ^ 4^ 4dl(d5; cys^ 


^ MdRl ilHcd ^ ^-HIHI §^^4R R^’^lfd^l 

h-4 414 *^-4 414 5^^ gji i:i4l §414 ^dl 

(X) ^ Pl^<d ^ ^ ^ :- ^^dl §^4R-^[§S^ ^R § : ^i'<ad 

( ^[hl\ ), :44V^d ( ), ( 4^ic?ll ), 544" fed ( S^i^l 4Slc?ll ). 

5Hl4i^ ^^d fed ' ^i;R ’^l (3^54R «^Rl'dR i^dl dHl ^R4 Rl^Ml 
5H<4R 1: ^4 4<414^ iRi^ dld4i^Hl <Jy 5414^1 §=^541^1 h\’={\ ’i4ll/' cytT^ 

544:4'^cI 544 54^41 Hi 4ld oy 0/41 ^iT^, =d’'ad feddl 

§^4R 4»^ ^Rl m 54H 'hii 54441 444 ^ Hi §^511^ fed 

y{\od i4‘l:’Hi §^5ii^ ^-^d ^ HHloy ‘ ’di 'li’Hi §^R 4‘<ad 

i(i(Hl4 di ‘1: Hi §^ 5 ^ 1 :^ fe,^ ‘’^d'cllJf ^di '*^’Hl §^R 

d^d § 541 §=^ 5 ^ 1 :^^ :t4^dl dll fed (d^Hl o/s:^ dll dH - (d^ ddd^ 
’^. in ’ Cd-dcH 4-dH - (dg HI oy feet ^[dd 414 ^dH ‘1^ ' d^dH ^ 

Id^H ^4 iH did ^h dldlHl oy (smHioi 44 i (rntf^i. 


(X) ^ R^d, ‘ ^ I- oy nn ‘ ^is^R Ml (s^dRi^idi 

4i=il >4^dl 5414R4J: '^. 41(4 P 4 H Hid dH Cddld ^ Hi ‘Hid' 4 t 2 l §=^dR 

y-w@=^4iwsi, ‘si,<a> cg'tn^li wi & 

fed §^dR4lHl ‘ oiiq ’ 5lJ; dill ■4-igt’^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

r., ' ,5” ■-s,;.'?'' *• .5r\:-r^ 

V, c^a iui.t, iu, , ^layi .hSi^i g_ J. 

vilSl, ^?>,vriilv, g_ ' ^-‘<3 

^ SS^^i 5lW:- ^ ciirt ^ ^lJ)^ g ^ a V aiimiji 'i.'ati 







c/Hi, cHi, H>i, 

^VcU^i ‘ cl'Ht^ Ml * H ^ - 

*11 ‘MMi %^AR *1^-0. “^fer-jIMMi ‘^% ^iM &<1 

ChM Hm®/ m 'Hii C‘/35 ’2/. 5i ^1*2 

§ (^45 <4l‘M^v‘4mL' 5HI^ Hi &lH. 


(^) ^-H’cH :~ H«^n "4R ^Hi-H^ c^4i ^-H'cH H ^iHl SlHl: =^1^,1 

(3^^-lRrt S{Hi §IH cHl 5;iH ^=*lRcl 2lHl <^tra>l cMl 

<3^4R i^cll -l^, <4^ ML =yiV4 ‘ sh ' 

MIH crMl'^. ^IM, Mi ‘ 5 h ’ MIH =Ml / =Ml il5;l4Ml 

(m^Hi (3M^iM mHi u2; '^m'^ Mi ‘ ^i Mi (3^4R ^Hi tf2 

(M) :- Hidi m^ni ^i^i =mi ^Hr^KiRii 

=yiH an^f^Mif^Sf %^nR (JjM o 

=M^Mi(m?; ^ 5hH 'M^* -McIL ^ o H y{£^ M CW-ll ^hH 

^4Rm o=iM'^n,M. c^Vc/nHl <3 mHpI mHi 


M C-fMcti <d-M (H'^il^ 5vitr^. ‘ MiM Ml ‘ M Ml (3=^4R ‘ MliHl MHI ‘ Ml' 
<^i[ «/. Sl'-O CV :QH rhH "iU'mI <3=^MR MPIHI ' M* ' 

5hH ^ILfPfl MlMl ‘ Ml ' Mi ^Qll ^ '• 

Hi §=^MR 4iiMiMl ‘ 4i ' i^cli ^^l wi. ^Icl'a'M vll, M*j:, M iM, Ml, 

^'% Vil, ^4ll MH^,Mi ' o ’ wl an^MliMfe "-HVM crMl4 ^41?, >iM, il^, 

MipQ, ^U, iMi, 6R(l, Mi^n, ’'Ml MM^.Mi * o Ml (s^-ir ^<'j>Mi4 m^4i. 
3Hl l3=^MRM?. SV-ll Mii I P-l^ MM4l^ ’■A\f MiH. 


•M > (MMM^ai^ Hi ^wiH tm ^5vi 

MMI<1 c%' ^li^v^Mi M»3i Isf.lTl ^^PlTt 4 mRc 1MI MS M(2 MH^II =M?ii 

{m^?(\ bVH HmIjI 'mH iiH^l Hi =Ml^ Mt?l ^IcllH =Md^il fe MIM^ <a^~ 

S4iIH M 151 (^4R4U^-QllHRll^Mi ^HlMl RH >M^ Msi fr/ 

^Mmicll =Ml’-0 Clic-ftlr MMH ^l^, MQl H^O l3^4R HMIHI 

feuMi Mi^a viM^i mH. 5hMs 5 ^a*>AiHRii wa^MMi =Mwi (m^ waM 

MiXi ^im^h H* MMHai >i\hmi ^I’-il, m*^] ^*ib 
h\^{ MV< Rs^H MlHRai^^lj 'MK ^R^lHl Mi 

I 

Ss'i’-t ?lJil» 

9 

9 

5H1M^ MlMfiHl Ml^iid ^Riit M^H H 

shHiH MW MImCiHI M^A, MM i!^^| 3|*<RH. 

MiM^ »tH RRm i>liJ{lSHMi “^n *^imhi M^R mimi^ ^H 

tM 


feiica ’^^i-^i^i'Hi fe-^yiRi^ ^i^mi ^-HQiWcii^-d h ^'h ^’-h^Iih <3^^-^kci ^ih 

Hcl(c^il--ll[d5;l-Hld>.Ri =^Wcll =y*c(i^Ri 5AlMli^ "wmi 

^ (^cli-=yii^ ^ Sh r[ (T/iy^ 'i t^iR ^l 

jj'i^. ^IH ^\\\ =^l ^hR c(H =^1^14^41 

^”^1 Mil 5 hi^ ci:^ciRM(d2l 5J11 >cicl*si Mioi" ( phoneme ) ^: 


?AhR : ^Va 
jyiR : bin 
: h'y^ ^IH 


Ml^>3l Mi=4lcll yiRKl \VS(t\ <yi«{l MVM^I Sw CAl^ =yilMl^ 

^-vH-tMl iMLM Plt^l^ ^Rdl d^. tcH ^iRdi^-h Jj'SM (khR oyAlMl 
^ Si-H MIA i^cll d^-(l. 


Ml (3^R'3i dfiil =d A^d Qiim'di §ldl MlMi^ hU <Mi^dl d^I 
Rwf Mdld MW ^IMl-H ^ ^ Ml (3^MRi$i^ ^sliMdl^l *^1^^ ^1*41 

Mdl MlA •H'Mdcl! Jj SM M^IH ts^MRi^-il mR- 
dlH^dl AdmiRi ^Idl R^ AUl i41 ^RIH MM d^ Ml MlHlMi ^ >f <41 AM^dl 
d^, MAji ,oi-^(dldl M^AdlKl) QllHlMi h’H®'/ Mli QilHlMl ^ >f MHl'il mRhI 
Ml^ ^AlMi 5-4^ M*H5}IH ^ Ml M ^IM 

iSd M^IH j;i{l ^.Rdl^ RdRdi d^, 54^^ (t/ :>i^'c^ (HlHlMl 

Al'>^RM ^ Mdld MIMIM <3MAid McHHlMl M'^ Ml mRhI <Rdl 
(^dl; '^-i{h ^ >iB, dtM >^3 t4m, t >%, ^ >ld 3T% >3Tt% MM%[> 
^^i\, '<?Rq% >MR^J JfAtMd, ^RHl mH MPldi : 3TS>3Tf, >^IA 
>M| d^"^. (Avesta Gram, by A. V. Williams Jackson, Pt. I. 
pp 41-45) 

MiRm MRIML ^ >1 dl ilRdl <3MAdl 'Jv' Mil^ <r-<(^fldl t^dl : ^llfi 

<iv^R ^ h MMl^ : MiRm dlSMl Ad^ddl •»0'^ ^WSR Mdl ^iRdl hd'V ^ Ad^l 
d^dl ^TiRdl ^ dhl Md M^-A C:iMdtroy?lnkhi. (Comp. Gram of Greek 
Lang , p 1 06 ) . " 

d^R MiRdMi Midi mRhi \h^ ^Ridl ddl, vsdi mw Middl RoiRddi 

^TH. McHdd Adld HiRd’d did ^ cl Ml^ IsSl^^iai JnH dJrld : > 

miR MHM-jHAid didi-QiidiMi dfAPd^inflR ^tflRr 

d^'d (HRMblcddi sRldi M^Ad ^dl RilMMl f| <Mdl MC?1 \3 (Pali Lit. & 

Lang., pp, 1 84-5 ) 

MlRdl <§dAdl Ml^d ^RjilRlML Addldl 'H'M'Hi mR(HI ^liRdl ^ ddldl 



^ f^?T- >f^, f^^r^,- > 

?iT^ >’’?^R:, s[r^-‘5i?r>^jir s^i: 

^I’e^tfrr ^^TtfT B^mi h Mi& '^^'H ft ^'A\i H'H^. ^hm- 

<iimx, JlMli^-Hl, ^Ah flcl ilcH^Hl R'-IMhI 'HKIM Mil c-/ =^ 11 ^ S*. »<5il R'Bltin'Hi 

>^1 "KiMMMMl V1J3; >^ >1; ^ TO-cl^- 

^4 3^1. ( ferci, 3 V Mi^ci^ M^Va 

>iaQ oy 0 ar^f-gr? 3M <»iRlil Mlg 

k, ^4 <v (3 ^mRcI MIH 

McfMH (SilQilMmi f t f BM *H«?l ^ cl MlR 3?^f?r >M{. 

are^f mi ^cv'^ldill 3i#f <3=^-iRi5iMi 5J >H MHl M^il i'iM 

^-iRi^l iiM ^fV^vlKldl ^b ^lC'{l-^3RH^*-Ml^MUHl 

=yil=v'<ll MlMil ’ i'iM ( 3 ^- 11^101 c/ ctH^fl^ ^ ^ 

1 a ^ ‘^-Hl''::\ H iR^ I f , g yicllM- 

MlMl =yiR S. cipiil ^K-flMl %bR ^4^A[ <i% ^^-0 c-^ .g, ^ %* <i^ci 

(3^-MRi^ ^ ^iRMl PMMl mMI. 

^ tMlcil ^Kilwirni ir‘iM 4^\'{ ^{BR mih 

RhMMI ^M*{1 QiRcflH CMIHI M*. (Sr, CMIM 3 =‘->il^C'fl f^cil vlrilwji^il 

:^IM: MVg ^Rc(Im R^l^l =MIMMH -Pil (^Icti. ?{ 1 . ^>fiM‘li 

‘ «(lC'{l-R^<<l "^i^i ’ iMf *'^ ^■»ti ^ mib/ Kin^/ 

i f / -j ^ » 

gr <3 =^mRm MW Hmi ^a'^iMi ^ 

|frk 55 ^^ >?BTd =’-Hl ^I'^l =^lR <3MRiBlMi 

^IH <rv> BH’dH ^ ^ ^Kcl MBi^ 

rA, il. ^ ^ MMU^ ?rJfTg ^ ^ <3Bl^Rt3| m MiRg 

%. R<1 vuK^ ^r?5i5 5H^ ^r? ^“Kl. 3^1 4 

WMtWi %?7 >r73Tf mi (=si:il) M 6 tMl^ swRct 

^l''^ ^4 MR^ 1 

^\b^ rxiXb 5^-q-H 3ni'-Hi ^w 4{\ Mi|n>ii %ki\ MMtg 

^IMI<M '(ii- ^ ^ 2 M ^Hl Wl^n MIBJI Am M(Wl ^ 

^► 4^1 =tHHcti ^wRcl £<lRti 

C4r4 ^ ^ =^WMR > fe'M' ^ •HilMl^ 

^wRct Q^^ARtJi MRWl^ ?BR M^Mclf k'&H 

m*{\4 MW ^ U'^^RWMl miHRU^ 4t. V, 

^MMt XibW t-lMRiil ^ cl Jwmi 

(ctu =H\0.m, \w, ^ feS 3^. 5i(\ hm-ji fix\A(i ^mn\M 

V Ml %i’. MU »*c!fcjw) 



5H9\wi ^ M 

R(iiWl h’*\ ^ 

RhMI ^IMR^ [dJiiyHi ‘Ht^r-ldl 

ilHcd ^■>\^\<^ Qil'Alfidld =^1'^ ^ ^ 

H Roimi ani MyR sh! §* ^ ^bi^ 

=Hl V&cll^'^ ^ dMimi^’ =yi(sl 

‘HlddRd'Hldldl §c^ld^ <Mb)^ |fiHldl c]^Sl dil^^ldl 

MR^ <Vi^lH ^ <HRddi ((^^dl Mlfi^dld^i ) 

=’-H^ drdf^^ dslSli^ wf^'^-ddi dltlsi 

dM ■^liai ilR-dd ^iH ="-^1 (dHld 

2H^ 'HRdldA •^cCl ^dlQd did IPAi^ (|ldl^-(l (MRcUh R^-IR^ 
dNRi bjR'^dMi =yi-H i'^lSJll ^>ld cfecU dlbPd d^'dl 

^li<{\ >«9l^l ( Papyrus ) "H^ Jj^dlHl ^Iddl. mM ^'■Hl feR^ 

^^Id ^s’.dl, McS^^ p-HRi Riiy d\A M(d^ 

di^I Wldl b)R''*'d^ ^ WdHl dl'Jd g,Rl 'dtncd (^c{\ d 

(ddR dlblRy ?i^[d=W ^Rl 'd^AcQ (4^, '4'^ y’R/’^d«i' ddl P-ld"d’«il»^ 

<^>i -H^ ^-H ■‘J^d '^dl «>iR h\d »il’/ld ^dl^Rlddd 

C-l‘^1'^ dbcUSli -hr bf =d. 3R.oo?{\ -u^d 

ildRd ^i^SPih &(d^ 

dic^ dmid 

^dH W 3(1 j; 5h 71 '^add ^ll;l^ dldl dl*^^l. dMd 

y(d^l=d ^Id^. b)[ddi.di^ Jjddl ddd^o ^13 bid Id "Hdld' 

5HiVd, dvifvso-^^o-Hi, biRdi =d^ ^il#di ^yiRdl ii^diRd 

dbT ov'd'^d R^ld ^JjSQd^ ( ScKliemann ) ^"^RJild ^Rl b:bl(Ad'Hlb:i h'(\. 
bUd^l W(d^l=d ^ df dl’^l >41^1 § Hd <d^ ^dl 

Htsjlddl (3cr<r/d4 ‘drai^i ^^Rd^i diM c-aHl ^Id, *^di ^ ib) ^di^ %' 
^di "^Idl-tl ^dd ^^RdxllSl Rdl^l^ "dldl-Q d^Ri^l Sldi^ 

=dRc4 Si=d, dUi, Ru-d, didcd UcdiR R^iSiid Pi<l^-^i ^hi did^ 

^ R^d :d^id ^d^ h}i § d^ddiddi. 

{Thales), Mldd RRd ( Pythagoras ), ^l^Qd ( Socrates ), ( Plato ) 

1 ^5ii A Text-book on World History by D. R Sar Desai & B K. 

Gokbale (1958), p 32. 

\. ^5d Illiad,- Homer, Tr. by Rien E U (1950) 

3. sjfSli A Short Aistory of Civilization by Lucas, p. 145 



Aristotle ), ( Empedoehs ), ( Anwot 

goras) yid =H\ -w^^i im ^(1(2^ ( ’/. 

”^21 (t/l y. V5VS-3VV9) an^ (^tf. 

)^ [^:5i<Q P-iVsrr-i '-n4 $. =hi cIthSci?:! ^f.^ct^ii 

^W^cll, HlWi Ml-Hcll^l^-ft 'iOi. ^Ictkl^l^ 

“ ” ^i>l h\^ ^ anirfi -uiict^Q ^[^, an^fe 

=M^(cli? cHi <3t<H<\ ^Pi<'^<i it? 

^ 3(lir W cl^l*^ *4^^ yi^n 6^ anPl <r^4iV 3lcil;iai(cti<1ld 

*4^ cHl\ ani il<!vl 0i[2»MHK =(1^ Ra^Rdl 6c(l. 

an^i ^ll>HlSll^ anw^l <#-(1 6c(l <H141 ^5:(1 

t 

-, t. '4(^1^ QilHl <4^3lcl ^ "I ^(^*<91? ^"-Q ^ 5l ai?441 Qii'u^l- 

Raii:^ aHR(^^l 5t ^(^*<9?; ^ ^ Meld W^<i "4^^ ‘'•^^Wl 

‘^i[^ ’ -Hi 44^ <^"41 'H«l »<9cliH clt4^lH =Hl^ 44 fePaHl Sl4l41 ;CHi4l 

4^cJ4cl ^ 5t tlioji 444 4U4 ^<41 *^. 

ani <lcl QllHlR’-lHi; 4l(^c(l 4^ 444 3l4l(444, 2li4, =4^1- 

^A44, ^*^144 =4^1 ^^afl44 '^41 4l4l®ia^ 41J;41 (h41iV 4 2/ cl4l 

4i^kU4i < 1(441 41 ^ 4414 *41^ 4&t=^‘<l clrH-awdl 41^ <v Htd<ni^d 

4n;l^l Qll4kl aHR4^ 55tm?p?5 §14WI iR<^ =414 '444 5l >41(41(4*? 

*4(^1 

R., 2ll*i 4^4clldl 41^1414 ^a44 4(^441^ M<1 4i^.- ^RWl ^S4 

Jddl<Kl4i ( Etruscan ) ^i^ldl 4^441 ^dl., 44dl ( 4(441 <v 

aHKl Ml 4M^ ^a44 <4444 fcT 4. w'Hl 4<l4[ ^’a'-O^ 

^I4d V4cl‘4 4Wl«r<4 ^41441^1 MR <4 h^l WdU-fldl a'^'d ^114 !Hi4l'{l 4(?cl 
^41<1 6d- ^.14^1^ C-d^l M^ \f, ,4. a^vjo ^^<141 ^15(14^ 

HaR^lcr^mi 4^=0 Ml <IH \f. 4 >il$9 4 CI *1^41 414^1^1 «^i<l^ 44141 

*?l^^(^(444 (4414 <V 4 a^*. 5Hl ^l^l Mv^l <41145? '‘^(tHI 4 ^41 ^l^l 

cai(4 <-{1^1 mR( 511^ 4'a| ( PunicWars ) ‘^^(45? nil 441 =4^ ^4"^ \l4^l 
441. Ml 4l4l<r^ (^^di 44kl (3M a44l'-«^. =41 

?(ril 414^ 4^iR4R^l 4(^4dl |(44l4i \4\Al 

^aM^ldl Wim ^(24 i^dl, ^b (Hl'll^ ^wll>>l 4(2», <3l4^‘, 

?IH ^ 444 iMR 'atiai n^4l4 M^.4l4R/44l 

41^ ^b 4(51 ^R^^Rl aUSildl, 

^14^1 Ml <Hl'<ldl ^dC-ll 44 i 441(44 4Hl ^41 > 5l>>il5i ^Htdl clQn 
414141 MlH^l4i 44(4 M'44t<l. a>i N«| ^ddl ^Hi \ 

^ MIS^^P (4<Hl^l ^IH d ^(2441 4 ^14 eil4 MMl aii4l c/ {^<HRU «iv,i** 


¥f 5'^i The Greek Way to Western Civilisation by E HamlUoft, pi JO. 



■m^icH y'^ciHi Rii=ii =yi^ chimi 

yC jH. <{l *«5|l ^^l-ni 

h% ^-Hl §M^icl 51H Rl'^i 

^114. (yA[\ iiRi'^'a QiiMi^iid ^iH cHr =‘-mK\ c*iiHi^i 

dfr^ il'H ell Cj/i; -^'41 '•-HlRs^ 

^i m cy aHi4i (V 'daiC'd'dl <=^41 

^ 4li <dQd My^41 =^-Hi 

■^1^1^* \^4l ^i‘d ^41 i’i 4^.41 4144 =^i 

•Hica*!^* m[4'h 41 4<^Q'd4l QiiUiSii^ 5t>\ ca^uiic^* ?.% ^ ^h 

\;:4l ^'Ci'ii 5Hct ^41 4=. biX »4^* 44 ( Dykema ) ilVHl^ dlMM 

^41 b^^ 4l ^1^414 VH w* ^ 4l-Mrll4i ^-fl ^444^.1 

^1*^41 'iJidl M ff/ <HlMl4‘ t'^j; CHl^i 4l ^ 

4l'-Hdl4i ^I'^l 


bm 5hi^ 'jHI • 4"l2ii 4iHi4i 4id ctid- 

t4dl;l i^dl (fecll ^44 ^(^i4 Mfell4 41MHI ^^.44 (44 4l<3--4l(3 

(4^vi4l 2Hf>dcd4l 5-Hl^l, -^^41 414 4'.Hl 44^l44l 

§M4d <4lHl4l =*^<^-114 4'Wi 44 4l4dl4i 


4iMi4i 4 s4 ^-h 4 4i4di41 ^(4 <m^4r 41 ^raKl (^4l 

^4 5)^4 =44(4J;4i =4<Kl4 41^ =44?^) (414141 4(^1 =41 4141^14141 

^1=41 ^i4id f.^'it=4i4i ii^ic4i 4^1. =i4l 4i c/ qi4i 4(6, 4i^ 4^^441 
(Yiitatan) 4^4441 44 ( Ma^a ) Qil4l4i (^'4dl H^i §i4i 4^41 5>l4 
=41^^ 'b 44 4ili 5i 1/55^4441 ^b ^idi^c-Q iiM ^ 1 =^i41 d^d 
'darll^l 4(^ 4^ =^11 <Mdi Hl^^l'H'^dl =4^11^4 

^4 m^\k '%4(45il 5Hl>i41 MH4^d41 4dldd 'id cr^t^l4 =41 (44l4d 

4lk"i4 d=ld '^■41^/' =4 i4 


I i ^ 

'. , 3. <voicl>ti d4l d41 ^I4l^l4l ^>1^4125 '5Yt<^ d?i ^ 341 

■4(^(^4(d4l d-rldd 414 §. f44dfl5ti,5i =44[^?fl cy^ddl 

^JA '^^141 QilHl^lHi ziHr^ 5l -H^ ^l'>^^l^l, ^iJ.:ii^l c4l^ 

^C1 mi^l oA^r^i^ eCc^, Qil4l5ll41 411441 ^b^[ 

«t=ii 41 pQ. Ssio tC ^i. ^^5^ ?h 

wfl %fR: Si "i^Si 6101(5,31 M^o eiwiSimi !%4<^ aiVni 'Wall S. m 

H. A^Jlied Englj^' Lin^istics, p. ^. ' 

AHiStoVjlr 6i Eladslckl Scholarship, J ■ E. Shhdys, Vol. ^,' p. ^1. 
vs . 9r% The Study of Language by John B. Carroll, ,p. 17. 

<;« u- ivs. 



anicii m\\ ^^cii ^ 

5H<^l^rii iliVoi^l H^.l, (h&H'H S. 

tC y. (HlHHl /Htcl i<‘l Wll 

<7v^^Pli; <^-0 ^ll‘«il5)l ^ 

cHR^ QiiHwi iiiVoi on^r-Q ^i&ih. =yii 'HfcT^^ 

( Bppp ), ^R-H^n (Rasmus), '41 m (jGrimm ) ^Icl (Pott)^m 

JHK-Hl %.=yil 

(Hl^ ( Grimm^s L^w>)ji ("Brugmann ), 

3H^ (.Delbruck ) <\ 3TT^2?Jt|^t ' 3TT,9J 

( 18861-900) «ii =yiRcicH-Hi ^r-^i. 

«itn 5 H(^i^’-0 ^ mR^m 

mi MOl ii/\ ^Sh ^^0 (V 

“ ( Bloomfield ) Mi5i h^i Mi^* ^ (HlHl^ ’Mll^Plw^ 

Rm^ ^ ^hA (=yiiM>5i^ ^ ^ H) 

<HWl5lHl nil Hi d^R <V dPd HHl (sMH dH?il 

' ‘ 5Hi d'^''d'^'^.(dd\ n<n% dl^l -mRi-hmI '' M'J.fct 

naki, w-lk?i^a(MHd ^ Ridindl' <hi’u^i 

'•i»3fddid ^12 5 hH <^d iiiiRid mi chi^jmi/ ^ nmidi ><i^n 

( Friedrich Muller ), ( Steinthal ) Hh \ ( Von der 

Gabelentz)dl :y,^d^l mm ^i<^^ ^inVHi q^cl( Wundt) ^Idldl 

’d\ st’ii’HifAi'Hi QimHi MHiHdiRii (H=^r ifr'Hl 

niXm Hi dllJ^-^PiRdH (Articulatory phonetics) M«ll’ ^>d!s 

<dfeR § anH' dlR*yil$ H^'^HkiJ (Helmholtz) ^laHdldl ^(^*^CH(HdH 
(Acoustic Phonetics )Hl 

t§M^id, miMlRdld SHI®/ aH"4 iR^Jl^ =^iH ( Philology ) d^t 

HRdini h\i 5l attf ( Paul ) iRi ^ 

=^H RHH'iR^U^d ^ OilMiyi^Hdl 5(ldl^8 SM^ 

^ ^yiH<5i?il^dl $ddl (3M^ 25d?tl^ ( Biology ) ’A'H, ^{iX 

ani (HH ntP 5^^. aHi>t ani ^hCImi wuHt aHv*iw " -yi^ ^’dl ’^ iRhI 
ani'd aiH^cl '4'5] t*H5? OiniH (System) HlH S ^dl R>dft 

ytT <rA^ldl ddl, ant^O ^lUtd dll^Odl {H?hrU ( Parts of 

grSli Leonard Bloomfield '* Language. *' p. 14. 

» 3 f£»t “Language’" ntw M {U'^*), %* \.S'S BIoumficld<t 

Review* " . 



speech MhIRcI M ^hi 

'4'^ ^ ^ iii‘H'^‘4 4.Ncti ^"Hl^ 

?Hi 5 h‘M R^mi \M h^ii ^v\ (sM^ict R?;R 

^m[ (ihl h Piil< RhPicI ^^rn id^llR ^^d^lc-H?: 

thlHUlM^l^ St'^ hH 

=Hl =Qh =ilCldl =yi’ct =yi^ 5 :4R’c*i ^^HI'HL 

^ ^iH ^ <?iplJ;l «^i’Hiy" ^J^C'fl cyi^lH S'. =>-41 

( Bloomfield ) ^a'^l'Hi ?.% h\ The mer- 
^riig of these'^two streams of study, the historicol- comparative and 
the philosophical-descriptive has made clear some principles that 
were not apparent to the great ' Indo-Europeanists of the nineteenth 
century^ as represented, say, by Hermann Paul All hisrorical study 
of language is based upon the comparison of two or more sets of 
descriptive data. It can be only as accurate as this data permit 
it to be. 

' V. ^141^ ‘H'SifS 

^41^ S ym fey ^i4i^u^ 

’i ( Ferdinand de Saussure )'Hi S. 01 141^ ^^’HH 

?.^l!4rll^ ^41 MiyWlCAl ildl'lldt c44>4l'^^ J;iCl S. 5>il 0il4l^ai=i?fidl 
'MR ^-4^4 Mil C'/1^14 S. ^ ^>A =^11 4lcl^ 

S Si -moi-pjii doM yj;l4 Sl^i d^41 *13 

01l4mi=^dl M^,(44l R^iiy yi^ SlrQ ^€1 MMl^l MOl 

^C4 ^13;^'14 S. mM' h 4^C^1:14 ( Trubetzkoy )dl Ml^l 

4{l25 h ‘>^-HQi:'idl'^clP(l<l dlSldl ^HilR?;^ ^25 -S^^M^^^'CHjelmslev 

dli-.5Hy^ clM *^144^44 5Hl 4^^ 4>^''4lc'HJf OlRlR^ld MR OlR 4) 

S, MR'^ Sldl M^,(4 Mi^ML Rlil CIV144 R^ S sHl^ Ml4 R|(H hi <H40i4 
aH(R4c4Ml^<V 4^ Rfe'l Sl^H ii^4 Rlil4 % S: <^1^ Sldl ^'^l‘^4 thlMl ^• 

;' ' 5H^fe4 R^C4 M4oH?a yicdcfl >^(H S Slicii'y^Rdl 

yih 0114141 <3 ^i(R 4 R43M Sldl Mi^^d "HR Ml4 ,.=yilM4lRl ^h(R^l4 ^ M^^ 
tki hyL4l Sli \:!-il-^^lFl44 01141^4 hi ,^14 MOl 

Sl(^ ani 4'^^4M'^i(h4l '4l4^<i^ y-il-^^l(M44 (y4l4«fl ^41 RH^IrM ^R'i44 

iV. srSli “ Language, " by L. Bloomfield, p. l9. ' * ' 

iR. Cours de linguistique generale ' by Ferdinand de Saussure 

13. Structural Linguiitics, Andre Martinet’s article in “ Anthropology 
to-day, ” p. .575. 

i«r 5iai’<r'2:A ^iyni ^iHiui=^ ” riWjsUwIMi ‘* 441 hi " (i*‘44) 

)4i i'. Sid ^-OJ. 



\^0 {\) 

^<m(cI*{1 hVH ^Ul ^ib\[ R^l'4TSli^ 5Hl <IH ilM 

bi?,^ 

<vi^ii:r 5 h‘oi :a?.b\\ QiiHiRi&nsi^ h/ 1 (^cfl c\'ni 'm^i ^\ 'H^Pi 

^hVhwi^T ^cd ^4 (^x[^ (iai. m ^-H^Rirni ^h\ 

9{bKl ^4^1 «/. 

’dsi) 5Hi>i Hi Roimi >^^4 

^ ^ H^i MPi^c!iR'-lH5^ =yii3icA^-0 miHI ^4i^i ^ ^ 

ci?(i 5\^ 5i j;§ $. ani ^^ca “ ' lai^. ^t^-na a^4l m ^ni^ii 

^ H 'M^fd =yiHHl <v 

■^. 5Hi "M^fd^iiH i^di ^ ^<a H (Hiam MKaMiHi '^5. 

iicH?5 (HIHiH Hldld HiH 'Hl(n''^* MPi' 44?;, l/d-llR '^41 

Md^id ^iH 5Hi oiiui^ai^^ =yiiHi Hib[4 R^indi M'iiH'H 

^i4id cvhR i^dRi 5 hiH chR =yiidi mihhi 

dMiyaiHl Hih ^ =yiH ^'-nr-d d'Mi^ g,Ri ^ii'Udi miwiH 
^l Hibl4 did b^di ^yilMi^ ^Rldd i’Hl «V3^1 

‘dH crdR iii^i ^i^di (JiidUii=?9d»JlPii R<Hiddi <^/-dcd 

H <v yaHMi ‘^ll^ll^A \ ‘^rHHiH ( Baudouin de Courtenay ) "HI ^(d’ddidl 
fioilddl 5 hi<\ oiHc-d <yv^lH 

QilHldl i^l H Ud^l 4 ^ ^ =11^31 QllHl^ai^lH ^'^ic'^^l 

‘^Ri'd^ ani Rb^di <vdi fy^id iiHHiHi ii^a =yiidl li^ifdi ^Rd^i gf^i 
ff^ai ^felQl^d, ^l $idMi, ^Hc-d ^ ^dl Rdd =^t^( =yi:4>4d i/! y. 

\^Mo Mijddi '^uiAdl <d‘H ^^(Hdi <Rdi "iH d=^ ^bdimi ^amidi 
<vt5ilH Ml^ (Hockett) =^l 'dHH ^j^Bld iV4ldl 

ilHH C^IH $. -HlfdHddl d'dR^H 'Mt^.fddl \l4'Aw M^dl "H>ddl ^ 
biX ^ H’HI =yil M^^fd ilR =dMQlld <?I^IH =dldl -iv^i cr’dR ^HRm tHiai- 

^ll^di *‘ ^T?Rft BHdtflniFf ” dl ^fslV^lRRl^ "H’. bl ^dldl cHR 
(H^Odddi \<lrM\dl (3dl<aidi =^lM:ai ^(ddf^^l '-dl'^lHldi ^5:rd^H ^4l ^IbHlRfe 

ilR -H-Hdi <^dl 

^i <Rdi "HiddH ^ddi ^-H ^.u%4l^ Rb^tHdl MviR Rai ^diaiRdiH 
iJl'H^-d ^ldld\ M^£.(dH ^ai^>dH 2M ^I'^ai' *^- Rdlddl R^dlddlHl iRlb Ril^ 
^Hl 5} <ii>l^^dl ^(Hdl^'H 5 him 5| ddl^O^. 

«HlMlRdld ^ Qint Rdld ^ 5^:4t 5j 

^I’^^idl ddidT SiH MiHdtd^ dpd S^. diMi *' ^iidddi 

MiH^sji dddi «diHv5pa«. ^ d^'Mdi dRd^ H v'rdiR -p/ni 
Ri^i {HiHi RHdi'^i^i ddiHi ^whi ux^ 

tH. *'HHI *‘3i*^l«dld f^H*tV ^^IHi iU lL%M. HfiH 
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^ H h'^Q '^r > 11 ^ '^m 

=^^'f 'H^V'HL ^l^lcU Qiim^l yi'Hl[^/'r 
cv' Qil^l SlH >1-1 Q>lct -l?0 

“ QilHl ” QiWRai^^ >1-1 (3(^*^d ^ ^ ctl *^iy yHmi 

^Rl §cV-l sicll cY ^ ^l>ll[^/i P.crffn-ll >llY-(l “HfeA 

S >1-1 rtl ^1 §Gn oy ^ ' 

^Hi-ni^i ctR^${l Mtf ^iSi^B^ \% feiv 

1511^1 ?^Ah ^ Mfecf-l S^'Hl RH'HlR'^d '^. ^■HW'ii clR^'di RHI^I R^H 
^illPct^ ^HWcU Jjli! Ml Hi 5Him'-l2(l. (5l^di‘, R<imi ^ cy 

SHI'H ^iHl ‘Rcli^’Hi^ J;RlcllM^ QiWlRc^l-l-H =yi9Ml^ML 

(Hmi>ii^<^/ •Hi-i^^ (3\^i ^-ii 'nmiMi M^ali MdiiiH ^ MdliHi 

-tal ^H^-niRiRici 

iin'^ H =Mi ^ii^-Q ^i<^-{l RQdmi^-d ^ 



RURAL PLANNIG SECTION 

REPORT 


The section on Rural Planning met in the afternoon on the 20ih October, 
1962, About 10 papers were contributed by the following persons 


1. Shri R. K. Trivedi 

2. Shri V. V. Divetia 

3. Dr. C‘. H. Shah 

4. Shri Tara Shukla 

5. Dr. V. S Vyas 

6. Dr, G, A, Kapadia 

7. Shri A. C. Shah 

8. Shri P, J. Divetia 

9. Shri Vimal Shah 

10. Shri S. M. Shah 


National Count 

Regional disparities in income of Gujarat Districts 
Farm Production and Resource use in Agriculture 
in Gujarat 

Capital formation in Agriculture in Gujarat, 195 U61 

Cattle problem in Gujarat 

Study of Rainfall of Kutch 

Cooperative Credit in Gujarat : Progress and 

Problems 

Need to develop research techniques for marketing 
of Agricultural products 
Small-scale and cottage industries in Gujarat 
Studies relating to regional development 


There W’ere about 25 participants in this section. Shri V. L, Mehta presided 
over; but as he left for Bombay on the same day, Prof R. K Amin prepared 
the report and presented it before the plenary session. 

These papers can be grouped into 4 categories ; (1) relating to Statistical 
information, (2) relating to physical resources and their use in Gujarat State, 
(}) relating to organisational problems in agriculture and industries, and (4) 
relating to research. 

In the first category there were two papers : (1) National Count by Shri 
R. K. Tiivedi and (2) Regional disparities in income of Gujaml Districs by 
Shri V. V. Divetia. The first was mainly ertplaining the progress of census 
operations in India since 1872. 

Especially the special studies to be undertaken in 1961 Census s\cre ev 
plained. These studies are (1) Socio-economic surv'cy of 4l villages, (2) Survey 
of Handicrafts, (3) Suivey of fairs and festival', (4) Study of the ichcdulc 
castes and schedule tribes and (5) Siudy of marriage sex, and fcriiliij. The 
significance of census results in the research of various subjects like Econo 
mics, Sociology, Medicine etc. was also discussed in this paper. 

The second paper attempted to present distrjct-'wi'c income of Gnjirai 
Stale and tried to evolve the criteria inaicating the degree of backward icis cf 
the area or district. Especially, sectoral distribution cf income and per-cipha 
income viewed in the context of the density of population suggcitej 

the possible criteria for indicating the degree cf backwardness of snv area. 

-I 
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In the discussion which followed on this paper, it was pointed out that 
there are various limitations of measuring districtwise income especially the 
balance of payment aspect i. e. income arising from outside the area for the 
residents of the area assumes a greater importance - the smaller is the area. 
It was further suggested that the per-capita expenditure should very well be 
considered as a more reliable figure since it is relatively more stable and in 
eludes the balance of payment-income. The linking of per-capita income with 
density of population is also not justified. Since there existed so far one ten 
dency in India the progressiveness in agriculture enabled more people to sub 
sist on per acre of net area cultivated. The progressiveness in agriculture and 
standard of living were not correlated although since the demonstration effect 
is working powerfully in rural areas at present, there may be some changes 
in this regard in the near future. 

A point was also made that the per-capita income is an inadequate mea- 
sure since it is important to find out the degree of distribution of income in 
the area to indicate the degree of backwardness. 

In the second group of papers important problems relating to physical 
resources of Guiarat Stale v ere discussed. In the paper by Tara Shukla, “Capi* 
tal Formation in Agriculture in Gujarat, 1951-61”, it was pointed out that 
there has been an increase of 36 p.c. in capital formation in Agi iculture in the 
Gujarat State which is very high as compared to the average of India. The 
labour supply in rural areas has increased by 82 p c. during this period 
and since the agricultural income has increased by about 100 p.c , it can 
be concluded that the capital output ratio, both incremental as well as average, 
has gone up. In another paper, Farm production and Resource use in agricul- 
ture in Gujarat State on the basis of cost conditions and fluctuations in out- 
put, it was shown that the minor irrigational facilities such as tube wells, 
wells, etc* assume a greater importance in the context of the economy of 
Gujarat. Dr. Vyas in his paper on Cattle Problem in Gujarat has tried to show 
that the allocation of funds for animal husbandry is inadequate in the third' 
five year plan taking into account the needs of Gujarat State. It is time,} Dr. 
Vyas suggested, that the use of cattle wealth of Gujarat should be made in a 
scientific way, since there is a great deal of scope for the development of' 
mixed farming as well as dairying in this area. 

In the study of rainfall of Kutch, Dr, Kapadia has brought out various 
salient characteristics of the rainfall in Kutch during the last 50 years. It is 
distressing to find that the average is falling down. This wiU surely create -a 

problem in the next 50 years for the agriculture of Kutch as well as for the 
surrounding areas. 

^ One can surely point out by way of suggestion that the capital formation 
m agncullure m Gujarat has both capital widening and deepening and not 
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capital widening as shown in the paper by Tara Shukla. Secondly, the amount 
of capital formation as taken from the census figures is not the correct figure 
from the point of view of measuring productivity of capital. The organisational 
as well as structural changes which have taken place in Gujarat are most 
iinportant in raising agricultural productivity. The census also docs not include 
all types of capital formation although, it is quile clear from -the census fi* 
gures that the nature of capital is undergoing a rapid change in Gujarat Stale. 

As regards the resource use, it has been suggested that the minor irri- 
gation will increase the productivity in Gujarat far more than any other type 
of investment. This is probably not proved. There is still a scope for organi- 
sational and structural changes which would increase' productivity rapidly. In 
agriculture also, not one change but a simultaneous application of the whole 
chain of changes is more important to obtain full results. 

As regards the rainfall of Kulch, it would have been better had it been 
possible to discuss the rainfall m Saurashtra and Kulch together. Probably, 
there has been important and spectacular changes in the rainfall of Saurashtra 
area. The effect of Sakkar barrage irl Smd on the climate of Kulch and Guja- 
rat deserves a close study. 

In the third group there vere two papers : one on Cooperative credit and 
the .other on Marketing. It is very clear from these papers that there has been 
a spectacular increase in the supply of credit in Gujarat Slate through cooper- 
atives. Even from the point of view of scale, sire and other criteria, the coop- 
eratives in Gujarat are batter than those of any other State in India. The 
notable thing is that the money lenders have not remained as the most impor- , 
tant source of supply of credit ab they were a fe\\ years ago If the present 
trend continues one can say that in about a decade or so the role of 
money lenders in the supply of agricultural credit vill be very insignificant. 
The progress in marketing is not as much as it should be. It seems that if 
problems of marketing and storage are solved satisfactorily, most of the diffi- 
culties in the field of agriculture will go axsay and it ^\lH be easier to make 
rapid progress in Gujarat State. 

Shri Vimal Shah indicated various needs for the dcvclomcnt of small scale 
and cottage induslrits m Gujarat State. It deserves our full coasidcralicn al- 
though point was made by one of the pailicipants that the tendency cn the pait 
of the Government to provide employment for the sake of cmplojment slould 
be deprecated. We should give more employment vilh a view to increase the 
output in an economical way Sometimes, small sede and cottage industries 
use more raw materials and also mere capital proving ihemt.elv’cs inecoaomical 
from the point of view of use of all resources. 

One of the partieijant also draw attei.tien that while talking about 
rural planning it should not be viewed >n isolation. As n matter of fact the 
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rural planning should be wellintegrated with the urban planning. In this contexti 
it was also thought that the engineering aspects should deserve closer consi- 
deration, especially the problems of rural housing and rural roads should receive 
attention. Rural housing is the most acute problem and no amount of provision 
of funds by the centre would solve this question. In this regard we must see 
that all possible local resources are being utilised for this purpose. We must 
also see that the house design should be made such that it can be W'ell inte- 
grated with the need of the rural people. About the use of the rural roads also 
the same could be mentioned. At present there is a indiscriminate use of 
the rural roads. 

Shri V. L. Mehta in his presidential address indicated the history of our 
ideas regarding the rural planning since the Ooty seminar of the All India 
Congress. It was then realised that the rural planning in India will have to be 
rural orientated for many years to come. The president referred that despite 
2 five year plans the income of the rural people has not increased. On the 
contrary, income of some of the sections of the rural areas has fallen down. 
The problem of employment instead of being solved has been intensified, 
and therefore, m the present context of our economy the rural planning seems 
to assume the greatest importance even from the point of view of research. He 
suggested that the rural planning is a very important field for research since 
it requires also an action to be followed after research, while in other fields 
after research, probably action is not so urgently required. He suggested that 
two mam lines of action in the rural planning are Panchayati Raj in the field 
of politics and Sociology and cooperative organisations in the field of economics. 
These two steps are being taken in the 3rd five year plan and the success of 
the plan will depend on the success of these two important measures. In the 
end, he suggested that following the example of U. P. there is a need of 
establishing an institute for Research Planning and Action in Gujarat State. 
Organisation of the Gujarat State Research Workers will be the proper body 
to move into the matter. He put a stress on the need of making social 
experiments in the field of rural planning and suggested that the time is 
ripe to evolve a new type of society. It would be an answer to the problem 
which the world as a whole is facing to-day i. e. the problem of synthesising 
the good points of democracy, socialism, capitalism and communism. 

Department of Economics, 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapeeth, 

VALL\BH VIDYANAG\R 
7th November, 1962 


R E. Amin 
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CH* Milcti 


54^Rlcl ^'-H'y ti^Wcll ^(V5 el'll 

5li R^Pl ‘‘ 3llH-=yil^lV‘i”^l ^ ^*d(AHl 06?il 

^di Jll‘H“=yil^l^ d ’’ ^rllH^l 'Ji'H VI ‘HUdt 

5l il^Ml <i‘ §ldRdl d?(l. 5HI RoiPl ^HC-ld 5WWi ^^r-^l^Jl R^l <r,3j> ticii 

^(^Ic'Hl =»li'=(l2i> i§dl <a»dl 25dd JllMS^dd (3H» Pmtl\cl 

^2(1 oil'-todl ?i<V3lclHi 5H^ ?'Jl *4’^ ^Pdd^Hl 'V 

^u\!5i cHi^ oii-HiiHi »idi 'lycU R^ R^r ^£<^1 <^y^. ^ 

'h ^I'ldR ‘='.^1 RoiPi ^Uddidi d^il R^'MI tifc/M'^4 Qi ddi ^^i'?? 

^^^25 'A^ =y‘^ld>l, ^11=^0 5ll,5H?iqi Wil 

dlMit'U H^ddl M^ldl R^P, idf TO d^l. ^ M 

dRiidi ^ ^Id dli^^ldl S^Hd^l 

dldiRl ^Rdl ^Kldl c^d ^ Rlf^d dd'H’l =iMRl R^^l “^dl d£ll 

'Jldl (3^Jl^l <3H5 =iw ^ ^4R2idd ©M5 \z\4\ 

^dR^l 5 hi^r v?4 

dli5 ^ivdi dUdl i^dl d dOi =m' <3M^ iRd d^l^5’-(l mR- 

(Seminar) iiRRi (Ooty)’H( ^ivdldl ^^ilRl <idl. c/’d Sl5l^dl^ 

SH^id (d^l’v'd "H^ldl ddl VsHh ^^,?jRdl MdRi^Rl^l 

(^di. =>di ^R^i'qRdl ^ ‘^-^R. >didRi dd\H 

5^l<Vdl JIR-^^-Hm ( Rural-reorientatcd ) V^d^l ' iR 

^IMl^fl d\25 j^io/dldl fd^td^l ^ 5lsJ ^IV-il ^:lR "^dl^cMltd 

^dRdl «dlHd =yi^ dRiRl ilH MUdl 'dl'dd fl^ Alf 'Hy ^yilMHldi =^1'^’ ^ 
Wiidl 5 ^ru€Ri =HdRs ^dld (ic^UdddR'-ll <3M5 ^ di?^l 3U%^i 

^Id Sliiijn 6> ?R J^RjiRd ^n’-^dl RRd^-^l (diversified economy) 

*n^ SlHl (3MR ^ a>l 6^ ^Rl'^di ^dlsRI ^ j ^ ^Ud 


liti JviRl^d d-jR^ ^di -^iil dd" 

dd>2j ^ ^“^i |^R*n dRi diMl 

U Sl^ii <vddRl R^M ("ARHI 

R^l^vddl QUU^ii cMlR’dl) jR?). 5^ 

R^R ^dd ei 2>(3\ig andVR ^ « ^iRfld dcRdi v^diSTd, fd^inrisj 

di^d =(lel Rt^Sl. ani ii!iR,dl ?sIv"0m H\?t '^d(',l' ^iHldiVd 

ddl ^RH 0/ ^ \ aiv5ld ^Rldd ^'1% R^id 

^IHlR'Ir ddl ^dtfdJj ^’^Idd MMin^l R»<R* h\ 
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^hV-i ^ ^u 

•hI 5Hi(i'-ii^3>ii'{l h^' d. cisii 

^lil <f‘H( yi<l ^'■^HlHl =yilfeu{l ^Hcll 4 ^IM. 

aPHHii <V‘icll i^cli ^l|‘ *^1^* ^ *^'^n ^ 

'HlclU^'^^l 'V ^4'^ ^ll^l ^ ^I'i'flM ?{\. ^'■^i^^ld'^il M^'^M^IlI ‘'fl^ 

Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commission dl R^li di 
Cl8ll OiCdl^^l 2Hl ‘uRRaifd iimi ^ ^V^lcldl ^Hlfi- 

^l<l =(1^ ^ 5l ^ ^ <^i{ <i^i\ >ll<V(^Q =0cl 2i<l 

twiyS^. (area) ov^RniHl q^£l ^ ^ fep. <mW5i. 

t>il<rii yJH, cl^^ <V ^l, ^ 

3H^ dS^Jtdt ^P(3^^dl hi^m ^ R^.Hdl ^ M «V R^lMdl 

an^ i=^'t9dl ^<iSll>s Qlin^ll ^K-l\m:Q5llr[l ^l^Vddl h\^\ ^l^dl 

Rd-snRddl M^'l il&Udl R^lfd ^'^tRcll oil^Hd 

^l<Vdl^l mi's ^ cHl^^-fl «l%nd M^fd^ 5Hl M’jiii* 

^^iHddl fi^ll dal X^Tl RaiRdl^l ^ 

Cd^^’^ii' OilaTlRi 5l^‘ <rJlW5l. ^^iRcU 5|Jf^ if^^qidl hn 5l 

2Hmi ^y' ^l>. ^l 51 MI^ snRl'Vddl 

=?i*^md ^IH 5l ?;(ys HdlRd 51 h =(Hmi-d ^IddRl 

3Hl^ &. d=(l\ 2HimX «v>{ld-^ldh3i =diilddl (anti-soil 

erosion) Pli 'i;\\f anoi^i ^lcv<il ani^ a>i ^(| 5lJf (V 

ei!5i dR. 5l shR^ & "I a^RliVd 

>ll$Rl?i <^^51 Sl^^ ;^>7{ area planing Jf^ ^ »lqi :tq3'4ji’ c^lyap. aql^' 
PRlfVd d^ll 5>iit{i^ 211H 5l 

s^iqqi«i* sMi't! i5qi<{i cvniyi^iv'] >[i^ §mi^, 

!5.i!d ^iRcU 5liA i^qi^ iR ^IM ^ ^l ^^Rdl^ ^l«dd‘d d^t^^d 5l^i 

d^. fdd5:l'^‘i’ R^ll^a ’H^l ^RaRl 

=yiRjtld d^S^Stl itV-iRl 3 hR $». M'^'a "^dHl =HW41 [d^lvd qai :^qlj,i^ 0 ^ ^'lllfeld^l 

feld ( research-programme ) ildldl Rid^Rild =&t*=^qi5li^li ^tm^l crty/Sj, 

R^llMl^b R^dl^^b =H‘llidd an;^ 5lql ;h*^8115ii ^ 5l 

kv\h \ a>l dNl?l id ?l> =t‘U'^adl2il ^d itS fil'd i^df 

5lM^ dsd fctpRl. SHI^' ilM g-Hid ^qi mi %tRl 

d anitvdi ^‘(R5ii^i aniq^i 

^Dl(j\3l an^liM <^qi ’^^Idl ’qRl^Elfci fq( 'Uild^fl OilRl 

( foundation ) aqiqi ^\k[^{[ mT Hi Sli a/ W ^’Hl^ddl ' 
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-moi <^{[ ^‘>tllS;i 41^ (sM'il CMI^. 
bimi §icl[ <fJ\fcr5l. 5 hi 5i«v5lrt 

^l<vctl>li ii'ryRld ^ y^VDdlM 

JiVRld M‘sitf\-l :iHlV ^tQdl yfd^iy <Vi^lH 6-'^ ^‘^t- 

5H‘3l <;;> i^ll^ll Pti^'^'H ^’cT i^lH an’ieini 61 l^'^l!i‘ 

"iitf ^d-Hi ?i^Rid ^‘^md ^’ica ( 3 - 41 ^ ^ 61 . a>ii vi$i' fij. v9ii y'^adddi 

®niH 3 hPI «lld Rn^-l ^^'(JiRct ^ 5lql ff/4l'd£'.<l 

^'llldd d*d(A (SMlil d ^ll 5iR-aHl^l<Vd H <^1 

Bl 5ld C-liol § ^ >dl>flVd aH-dddi i'fcTif '■'TOni ^IhI 

^u/di'd ^isi CdJfd^i y*d*d §id. aidml H^cd ^dilVir <‘i, 

<V dl*, ^IffiMdl (M M'^Rcd iilM 6 )) diild/ld^^l 

SM^ld ^R(Acll«n siy 

Utlli aHdl§ ani yUml ^I'r/dcl'd ^>dl ^dlMd 

i^=imi a^icQ ^*^ldd Tbc 

Planing Research Action Instituted 61'ddldl d£5idl ©dd ild iRl 

6 d^l aHd’rt aHd^d d. y llldd^ ^Idl^ 'ddl^^l ild'isd^ ^1 

=**it'Adl itlH ittf ani^i (3^«i d:ildcO ?i»yRlcld'l h\ 

d^l iclH’^l illd ^Ml^io/ddl 'ddK'-tmf, d^^l ®dlM dMP/-tR( an^ 

P'dcfl Ml. 

di <V ^>4 @MR QilR 6 >. y'^md ildV Mtt.TM 

Wid' =^Mdi MRfePd’ 1 <v dMl, ^'Itidd^ -didt^. 

^i^ldl ^ ^ ^liVdl^I MR»2il^ M<Md’ aniMt^ ^l^H i<l Jilidd* 

^‘^iddJfl^l anw ^(dd an-^m^ h\ M« 2 i m'h dd^ d'^td an^ ^‘^Id’ifddl 
Mm <dwd, il^m 'b d^l anidR d ^Mldi asi^ 

^^idd '«>t^<VdPdlM* d ^l ddl Miss'd 1 

d’Mfd m dll ■^d'41 d fd^i 6 ). 

THE NATIONAL COUNT 

Syt. R. K. Trivedi 

Rttrofpcct : 

*' Presume not God to scan. 

Proper study of mankind is man. ” 

- Pope - 

True to this motto, Census in India hasriocc its inception attempted the study 
of the varied aspects of the hfc of the people of this country* It is a nattcr.Rl 
stock taking held at an intcn'al of every ten years, 'uhen an estimate of the 
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demographic, economic, sociological and anlhrcpological condition of the people 
has been made. Multipurpose in ils aim and application, the Census has its reels 
in this country even in the distant past when enumeration ot the people was 
in' vogue in India, as appears from the Ardia Sbastra of Chanak} a,^ the talented 
minister of the Great Maurya Emperor, Chandra gupta, and the diaries wTitfen 
by foreign travellers. The scope of this enumeration was. how ever, limited, owing 
to the difference in the objective in view'. For, a popuUtion Census was at 
that time undertaken either for recruitment to the army or for the purposes 
of tax collection. Naturally, therefore, there is a woild of difference between 
the aims and objects of the scientific and systematic method of Census taking 
which is being practised today and the count which was cairicd out in the past. 

These days, a population Census is invariably undcrlalcn e\cry 10 years 
not only m India but aho in the most of the countries of the world. United 
Nations Organisation has been trying to ensure that the population Cersus is 
earned out on a uniform basis all over the world, be it in the backward or 
underdeveloped countries of the w’orld, where Census is either not yet intro 
duced, or w'here introduced, it does not collect all the information likely to be 
useful for the social, economic and cultural development of a country. 

Coverage since 1872: 

The first Census of the country was taken in 1872, but its coverage was 
not complete. Regular census taking started from 1881. This has been repealed 
every ten years providing the most complete and continuous demographic 
record and yielding more profitable comparability over time in man> fields 
than commonly imagined. Thus, the Census of 1961 was the tenth but second 
for India after Independence and the first for the State of Gujirat, 

The popular notion about the Census is that it is a demographic study of 
the people, concerned with mere counting of beads and that its connection 
with the social and economic aspects of their life is remote. This belief is not 
in conformity with the results the Census has yielded decade after decade. For, 
in addition to the demographic data that it collects, information relatirg to the 
social andj^cultural condition of the society as revealed by the statistics relating 
to marital status, mother tongue, literacy and education on the one band, and 
economic data relating to the means of livelihood of the people on the other 
have been one of the most important items of the Census study. But, that is 
not all The scope of the Census Operations has been further in this country 
since its introduction by undertaking in connection therewith a number of 
special mvestigalions designed to study the sociological and anthropological 
aspects of the population. 

The particulars of census questionnaire since 1872 given in Appendix ‘ A * 
will go to show that the Census of 1881 was a great step forward towards ^ 
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irhodera synchronous and comprehensive operations in which much effort was 
(Spent not only on more complete coverage but also on classifying all demo- 
graphic, economic and social characteristics of the people. While indeed a very 
large and valuable scope for anthropological literature has grown round the 
.Indian Census, it has always been primarily concerned with its legitimate task 
of demographic analysis and economic classification, of mathematical manipula- 
tion and even statistical ingenuity. As is well known, the age and life tables 
w’hich has to be prepared in India out of inadequate and often very unsatis- 
factory material have presented the world with valuable devices for construction 
of such tables. The Indian Census has never been bound hand and foot to 
tradition, never taken shelter behind an official wall of infallibility, but has 
broken new ground at every census without losing comparability with previous 
censuses. Thus it represents the most fruitful single source of information about 
the country and census reports contain demographic, economic and social data 
compiled at an interval of every ten 3 ears. 

Period of Enumeration ^ 

From 1872 to 1931, the Census was only a one-night af'air when the 
enumerators went round from house to house on the census night throughout the 
country and collected information on the prescribed questionnaire, This proce- 
dure entailed a heavy workload on the enumerators to fill m the census schedules. 
This practice w'as, however, departed from in 1941 when the period of enume- 
ration w-as extended to three days instead of one. A further and more signi* 
ficant departure took place in 1951 and continued in l961, when the enumeration 
was spread over a period cf 19 to 21 days prior to ihe reference date fixed 
for the final count, whereafter a period cf four to five days was provided for 
supervisory round to check up the correctness of entries made in the schedules 
and make adjustments with regard to births and deaths, taking place between 
the preliminary and the revisional rounds. Such a procedure obviated the nece- 
ssity of special enumeration of persons moving in trains or travelling by bus 
or boat when the census w-as a one-night job. This is not necessary- now as, 
since 1951, the enumeration is spread over nearly three weeks, during whidi 
period all the normal residents living in the households are cnumcratcd-bcggars, 
vagrants, footpath dwellers and other houseless persons beinj: counted on the 
census night cither in their ordinary rcnde 2 vous cr by collcclng them at selec- 
ted centres determined in advance. This change in the procedure of cnumcra-’ 
lion adopted in the past has enabled the Census Organisation to collect accurate 
details about every individual, reduce the workload on the enumerator and 
improve the quahtj of the census data. 

ETolution of Census Scbcdolcs* 

The census questionnaires from 1S72 to I’Xil nrc Append. x 

with a view to give an idea of the progressive improvement brought about in 
the census scheduler. 

-2 
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Till 193 1 1 the data in respect of each individual was recorded in a straight 
line below the various columns of the questionnaire provided in a statement in 
the form of a register to be filled up by the enumerator. This procedure nece* 
ssitated the transferring of all the entries in the census schedule to separate slips 
after they were received in the Abstracton office before the processing started. 
The innovation, however, introduced since 1941 of making the entries directly 
on the slip, one each for every individual, enabled the Tabulation office to pro- 
ceed forthwith with sorting operations. The slips of 1941 and 1951 showed 
mere numbers of the questions without giving their description. The result was 
that the enumerator had to make frequent references to the handbook of in- 
structions for ascertaining the exact nature of the question to be put and the 
reply to be recorded. This difficulty was removed in 1961 when a short descrip 
tion of the question was given along with its number on the enumeration slip 
itself. This improvement has very much facilitated the task of the enumerator 
and also ensured correctness of the entries made. 

Census of 1961 : 

The Indian Census has passed through a unique process of evolution from 
census to census, when its contents have been progressively modified to meet 
the statistical needs of this country. This will be evident from the census sche- 
dules brought into use at each successive census since 1872. The importance 
and urgency of collecting very comprehensive data with regard to the demogra- 
phic and scoio-economic condition of the people of India has been never greater 
than it has been since the Independence of the country. Further, the 1961 
Census as it does at the end of the Second Five-Year Plan and the 
commencement of the Third will prove very useful in assessing the progress 
made by the nation during the last decennium and will also furnish very 
valuable information essential for the formulation of the Third and subsequent 
Five-Year Plans. Keeping this end in view, the Registrar General, India, 
framed for the Census of 1961 a very ambitious tabulation programme by 
adding a number of new features and a large variety of statistcal data as will 
be seen from Appendix ‘B’ giving details of the different series of tables the 
Census of 1951 has compiled. Briefly stated, as against 21 tables compiled in 
1951, the 1961 census will publish as many as 47 tables, 4 of which will be 
on General Population, 8 Social and Cultural Tables. 16 Economic Tables, 5 
Migration Tables, 9 special Tables for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
and 5 Housing Tables. 

1951 Census Schedules : 

The basic documents, however, from which all this material has been avai-, 
lable are the various census schedules introduced at the 1961 census. This 
time, 3 census schedules have been prescribed under the Census Act, viz. (1) 
Houselist, (2) Individual Enumeration Slip and (3) Household Schedule. The ‘ 
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details of these schedules which are discussed below will give a comprehensive 
idea of the nature of material collected and some of the important concepts 
introduced during the 1961 census. 

Houielist • 

With a view to ensure complete coverage and equitable distribution of work 
amongst the enumerators, it was usual in the former Censuses to list out all 
houses with their numbers and names of Heads of Households prior to the 
taking 6f the census count. This w&s purely an administrative act upto 1951. 
However, during 1961 Census a comprehensive schedule for collecting detailed 
information regardiag each sensus bouse, census household, industrial establish- 
ments, factories and workshops, formed part of the statutory census operations. 
The Houselist Form which has been thus brought into vogue throughout the 
country on a uniform basis during the 1961 Census has recorded data on 
housing such as material of wall and roof, number of rooms in a census house 
hold*and of persons residing therein as well as essential data relating to 
establishments, workshops and factories, such as name of the establishment or 
proprietor, name of products, number of per*^ons w'orking and the kind of fuel 
or power, if machinery is used. Such an inquiry which is the first of its kind 
and which perhaps no other country has so far attempted, has been commen- 
ded by the third Session of the Conference of the Asian Statisticians of the 
ECAFE Region held in April 1960 as filling in the gap in the industrial statis- 
tics avilable to couutries in the region on the character and level of activities 
of smaller establishments. The Housing Census of 1961 w'ill, therefore, provide 
certain basic information on the structure of industrial segments and also furnish 
a frame for selecting samples of industrial establishments for carrying out further 
survey and research. 

Erolution of the concept of a * Census House ’ i 

Owing to the diversity of local conditions, it was not possible in the past 
to lay down a uniform definition of a * Census House ’ common to nil parts 
of tbr country. The definition adopted till the Census of 1941 bad tn-o fold 
connotation which emphasised cither ( i ) the structural aspect, i, c., building or 
house, or (ii) the social aspect, i c. family or household. The former was 
defined as the residence of one or more families having a separate and inde- 
pendent entrance from the common way. But the social aspect was emphasised 
by defining a ‘Household * as the home of a composite family with its resident 
dependents and servant?. From lSSI“194i, the Census Superintendents adopted 
the one or the other definition according to their convenience. A clear dkiinc 
tion was, however, drawn between a 'Census House' and a 'Census House- 
hold’ in 1951, which gave a uniform meaning to the terms 'Census House' 
mnd ' Census Household ’ which was distinguished as a * Family Unit *, The 
'Census House" nas defined as "a dwelling with a separate main entrance^ 
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and the ‘ Census Household ’ as “ all persons who live together in the same 
house and have a common mess ' 

iThough the definition of a ‘Census House’ introduced in 1951 has been 
continued during the Census of 1961, it differs from that adopted by the 1961 
Census, in that the latter is broad-based to include non-dwellings also. The 
houselist will thus be an inventory of all structures or part of structures with 
a separate entrance. 

Individnal Enumeration Slip : 

The following items of information have been collected in the Individual 
Enumeration Slip, the fascimile of which is given as Appendix ‘ C 

(1) Name, 

(2) Relat onship to the Head of the Household, 

(3) Age as on last birthday, 

(4) Marital status, 

(5) Place of birth, 

(6) Where born in rural or urban areas, 

(7) Period of residence in the place of enumeration, if born elsewhere, 

(8) Nationality, 

(9) Religion, 

(10) W^hether Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe, 

(11) Literacy and Education, 

(12) Mother tongue, 

(13) Any other languagef s ) known^ 

(14) Occupational particulars, 

(15) Nature of activity if a non-worker, and 

(16) Sex — male or female. 

The occupational particulars collected in the indvidual slip specified — 

(a) whether working as a cultivator; 

(b) whether working as an agricultural labourer; 

(c) whether w'orking in a household industry and, if so, the nature of 
the work, nature of the industry and whether working as an employee; 

(d) whether engaged in any occupation other than those mentioned above 
and; if so, the nature of the occupation, the nature of the industry, 
business, trade or profession, the class of worker and the name of^ 
the shop, firm or institution in which working. 

These details have been helpful in tabulating a wealth of economic data 
relating to the industrial structure and occupational pattern of the people 

In the past censuses only birthplace returns were available for the study 
of migration. With a view to ensure detailed study of the trends of migration, 
two questions on migration have been inserted as under : 
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1. whether the place of birth is rural or urban, and 

I 

2. if the person was born outside, the duration of residence of the person 

in the place of enumeration, 

vThe concept of income or dependency adopted at the earlier censuses had 
a tendency to suppress the important sector of workers engaged in agriculture 
and traditional cottage industries. It was, therefore, decided to replace the 
concept of earners, self-supporting persons, earning dependents, etc., by adop- 
ting the concept of worker as a distinguished from non-worker. Following two 
questions have been inserted for the purpose : 

1. to ascertain whether the individual was working or not working, and 

. 2. the activities of an individual who was not working were specified 

under the following 8 categories : 

(a) Full time students doing no other work; 

(b) Housewives or other adult females doing no other work except 
domestic duties or earning for own family children; 

(c) Infants and other dependents doing no other work; 

(d) Retired persons doing no w'ork again, receivers of agricultural or 
non-agncullural rent, royalties or dividend; 

(e) Beggars, vagrants, independent women without indication of scurce 
of existence, persons and others of unspecified source of existence; 

(f) Inmates of penal, charitable, and mental institutions; 

(g) Persons seeking employment for the first lime; 

(h) Persons employed btfore and now out of employment but seeking work. 

It w'lll be seen from the contents of the individual slip that significant 

changes have been made in the questionnaire. 

Household Schedule * 

Household schedule (Appendix ‘D’ introduced for the first time in 1951 
census has been filled up for every household and individual slip for cN-cry 
member of the household. The unit of economic activity in India is a house- 
hold rather than individual. It has therefore been considered desirable to collect 
information on household cultivation and household industry for households 
engaged in such activities in which major part of the population is ergaged. 
The household industry has been defined as “an industry* (not on the scale 
of registered factory) conducted by the head of the household himself and/or 
mainly members of household at home or within the tillage in rural areas and 
only at home in the urban areas. “ Thus it is a simple definition acceptable to 
all levels of intelligence and great emphasis has been laid on participation of 
- the head of the household end/or members of the household. The household 
business has been excluded. In the portion pertaining to cultivation, the local 
names of rights on land along with the land under cultivation by the honie- 
hold, w'hcthcr owned or held from Government or as "tenant, have l«co recorded 
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specifying their extent in acres. Land, if any, given to other persons for culti- 
vation has also been entered separately As regards household industry, enqui- 
ries have been made whether the household is carrj'ing on any household 
industry or not and, if so, its nature as ^ell as the number of months in the 
year during which it is conducted. In addition to this, the number of members 
of the family as well as hired workers, if any, working in cultivation and/or 
household industry has also been recorded. Part II of the Household Schedule 
which replaces the National Register of Citizens of 1961 contains information 
as to the name of each individual enumerated along with sex. age, relationship 
to the head of the household, marital status and the description of the work 
in case of workers. The data collected in household schedules have been pro- 
cessed mechanically for the first time and special tables of economic activities 
followed by households compiled. These details are likely to prove very valuable 
and perhaps unique in its importance to economists, scholars and Government 
departments. 


SPECIAL STUDIES 

True to the tradition laid down by the Indian Census in the past, the 
Census of 1961 has, along with the population census, organised the following 
important surveys and special studies which will throw useful light on the 
social and economic structure of society in this country:— 

1. Socio-economic enquiry of 41 selkted villages; 

2. Survey of Handicrafts; 

3. Fairs and Festivals; 

' I 

4. Study of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes of Gujarat; 

5. Sex and fertility. 


1. Socio-economic enquiry of selected villages : 

India lives in villages which form the balk of the territory and population 
of this country. Investigations into the divtrse aspects of the social and econo* 
mic 1 e 0 t e peop e living in rural areas through socio-economic survey of 
selected villages is obviously the most fitting and appropriate subject which 
should find a prominent place ia the programme of special studies, the current 
organised. For, the solution of some of our acute problems lies in 
the solution of problems facing the rural population. It, therefore, becomes 
imperative lor ns to study the social and economic condition of villages, parti 
cularly of those villages which are backward and situated at places which are 

Ta “tttr r “n»”“°ications. Keeping th.s objective in view. 

2-3 ullages from a dmtr.rt-41 in all-have been selected for sooto-economio 
inquiry in Gujarat. They include 

(a) villages from forest areas, 

(b) villages outside the forest areas but inhabited by Adivasis, 
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(c) villages with typical rural industry, 

(d) villages representing different stages of cultivation and soil fertility, 

(e) villages where some sort of socio-economic enquiry vas conducted in 
the past with a view to compare the progress, if any, made during the 
interregnum, 

(f) villages in the vicinity of urban areas to assess the impact of urbanisation, 

(g) villages mainly inhabited by cattlebrecders and graziers belonging to 
communities like Rabari. Aher, etc, 

Consangnineons Marriages ; 

As a part ot the Socio-economic Survey of sclcted villages special schedules 
on consanguiniety of marriages have also been devised and canvassed in con* 
sullation with the Human Variation Unit of the Indian Cancer Research 
Centre, Bombay. This Survey is likely to throw important light on the genetic 
constituion and the incidence and pattern of the various marriage relationships 
found in different parts of the country. 

2. Survey of Handicrafts : 

Gujarat has a rich heritage of rural crafts. Even in the present day economy 
and the circumstances of our social structure, the household industries play an 
important part. It is for this purpose that the household schedule intrcduccd 
for the first time during the 1961 Census is designed to contain information 
pertaining to household industries in addition to cultivation. The Census stall* 
sties thus colleted has been supplemented by descriptive information about 
some of the principal and important household industries and crafts, Icommuni- 
ties engaged therein, their products, different processes through which they 
pass, raw materiels used, sources of their supply, arrangements available for 
their marketing, etc. A special enquiry has been instituted for this purpose and 
Us results will be published in a separate volume 

3. Fairs and Fcsthals : 

The culture of a community or people is reflected in the fairs and festivals 
they celebrate. Indian culture is interwoven mainly with religion and expresses 
itself through the form their religious festivals take. Although our fairs arc on 
the main linked wulh religious festivals, products of the neighbouring areas 
arc also marketed such fairs Information pertaining to fairs and festivals cf 
Gujarat has, therefore, been collected during the 1961 Census with a view to 
obtain a picture of this important side of the life of our people, 

4. Scbedaled Castes and Scheduled Tribes i 

These casts and tribes have an entirely different culture all their own. 
Their customs, mode of living, day-to-day life, religious beliefs, social structure, 
etc., make very interesting study. In view of the spcdal status they have ocqui* 
red under the Constitution, it was decided to collect information abaat the 
scheduled Castes and Tribes of the State in n separate quertionnaire deitgcci 
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for the purpose. Monographs on the Scheduled Castes and Tribes of Guja 
will be published in a separate volume which also includes some of the' imp 
tant minor tribes and ex-criminal tribes of the State. 

5* Sex and Fertility J ... 

Correct records of births and deaths are sadly lacking in this country a 

whatever the data avilable are not reliable. It is, therefore, difficulty to assi 
the rate of birth and death in a State. The age returns by sex compiled at 1 
time of the Census are now studied by an actuary who computes the rates 
birth and death for different States on which the trends of future growth 
population are based. Special study hy on-the-spot survey in separate schedu 
devised for the purpose and of records maintained in the hospitals and mat 
m’y homes has also been made. As a result of this enquiry along with t 
1951 Census, information as to the age of the mother at the -time of bii 
of different children, sex of the child, whether still born or alive, etc,, has be 
collected from : 

( 1 ) individual households, 

( 11 ) registers maintained in hospitals, and 

(ill) records of births in the principal hospitals and maternity homes 
the State over a period of 4 months commencing from 1st Noveml 
1960. 

bistrict Census Handbook : 

The District Census Handbook publshed for the first time in 1951 is 
unique achievement of the Indian Census giving as it does the population ai 
their statistical data for every village in the State. The utility of the Handbo 
as an important book of reference has been recognised by all, the genei 
public as well as the administration. The scope of the District Census Han 
book has, therefore, been much ’enlarged in 1961 so as to include all-tl 
important statistical data and other useful information pertaining to the villag 
It w'ill contain:—. 

( i ) Brief descriptive introduction to the district 
( ii ) All important census tables down to taluka 
( tii ) Important departmental statistics 

(iv) Village Directory containing the Primary Census Abstract for eac 
village or an urban block in City/town group/town 
( v ) Details of handicraft tables 

(vi) Details of special tables for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribe 

(vii) Brief gaaetteer of place names 
(viii) Alphabetical glossary of villages 
( ix ) District and Taluka maps 

V, tllagc Directory will furntsh information om area, occupied houses 

households, total population, population of Scheduled' Castes and Schedule' 
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Tribes, number of literate and educated and primary economic activity classified 
into nine industrial categories and non-workers. The information is furnished 
(or each village/ward of a town and also for each enumerator’s block in a 
town consisting of about 120 houses. It will have, in addition, certain useful 
information on selected essential topics such as educational institutions, medical 
and public health facilities, drinking water supply, rural electricity, post and 
telegraphs offices and telephone facilities in respect of each village. 

Unique Feature of 1961 Census : 

The 1961 Census has introduced a number of new features, for the first 
time. They are : 

(1) Block Maps : 

Sketch maps or national maps showing the jurisdiction of every block 
assigned to an enumerator were prepared and given to him for guidance, so 
that he had a complete idea of the area of enumeration under his charge. A* 
part from fixing the responsibility of each individual cnumcralo'’, the bbek 
maps further helped to ensure that not a single house was left out of 
enumeration, 

(2) Uniform Housclisting and Housing Tables : 

As already noticed, this is quite a new feature introduced by tbo Census 
of 1961 to remove the serious handicap to our knowledge about housing condi* 
tion and fill in the gap in the industrial statistics by supplying essential data 
relating to the character and level of activities of industrial establishment ns 
well as elementary information relating to the structure of industrial segments 
in the country. 

(3) Household Schedule and Census Population Record : 

Cultivation and household industry are the principal economic activity of 
the people of this country for which fuller and detailed data have been collec* 
ted for the first time in the household schedule. Data relating to ( i ) land 
under cultivation by the household, (ii) nature of household industry and the 
number of months in the year during \Nhich conducted and (iii) workers at 
cultivation only or at household industry only or both with sex break-up for 
>aorking members of the family and number of hired workers if an>, have been 
collected m the household schedule. The Census population record at the back 
of the schedu’e wdiich replaces the National Register of Citircns gives essential 
information for every individual for whom an cnumer.ation slip Ins been filled in. 
(^) B-ll Series Economic Tables : 

Considering each part as a separte table, this series will add eight new 
tables based on the tabulation of the data relating to cultivation and household 
schedule. These tables along with Table C~I relating to sire and composition 
ol households arc prepared by mechanical tabulniton on the hr sis ol TO per 
cent sample. 

►3 
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(5) Indastrial and Occupational Classification : - 

In 1951, the economic classification was confined to the eight livelihood 
classes with stress on income rather than work or economic activity of the 
individual. During the Census of 1961 the basis of income has been replaced 
by the concept of work, which has been broadbased so as to include a large 
number of family workers who are not in receipt of any income, as well as 
working children who cannot earn enough for their maintenance. This change 
in concept will help obtain a realistic picture of the economic activity of those 
important sections of household workers who were left out of account in the past. 

Another noteworthy and special feature of the general economic tables is 
the systematic classification of industries and occupations. For, the one intro- 
duced in 1951 was as truly pointed out by the Registrar General, neither a 
purely industrial nor occupational classification of the population but was a 
combination of both. The National classifcation of Industries and occupations 
adopted by the Government and followed on the present occasion will classify 
the economic data into nine divisions, 45 major groups and 343 minor groups 
of industries and 11 divisions, 75 groups and 331 families of occupations as 
against a conglomeration of 10 divisions and 88 sub-divisions of services 
in 1951. 

(6) Special Migration Tables : 

( i ) Tables D-III and D-I added for the first time will give a clear picture 
of trends and volume of migration between rural and urban areas of the State. 

(ii) A number of special tables compiled after special sorting undertaken 
for the purpose will provide useful information regarding the currents of migra- 
tion in the City of Ahmedabad and various industries, trade and commerce 
which attract a large number of migrants seeking skilled and unskilled employ- 
menffrom different places within and outside the State. 

(7) Tables for Scheduled Caste* and Scheduled Tribes : 

No special^tables were prepared for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tri- 
bes in 1951. The only information that Table D-III of 1931 furnished was the 
aggregate strength of scheduled castes and tribes for the districts and certain 
groups of talukas. In view, however, of the special safeguards provided for these 
classes under the Constitution, it was felt that a more detailed tabulation of 
the Census data will furnish the basis necessary^ for the evaluation of the 
results of the various schemes implemented by the State under the Five Year 
Plans as also for the formulation of new ones. Special tables for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes have, therefore, been devised and presented in a 
separate series called SCT/SC/ST series. These tables give very valuable infor- 
mation relating to the population of each Scheduled Caste and Tribe, their 
classification by age, marital status, level of education and economic activity 
industrial as well as occupational. 
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(8) Age Classification : 

In 1951, the age tables were prepared on the basis of 10 per cent sample. 
In 1961, they have been prepared on the basis of full count which adopts the 
quin-quennial age groups recommended by the United Nations for popula- 
tion censuses. 

(9) Classification by Educational Standards: 

Classification of literacy statistics by different age-groups and broad educa- 
tional levels which are separate for the rural and urban areas is a new feature 
of the Census of 1961. This^refinement will be of great help in studying the 
growth of literacy and spread of adult education since 1951, 

(10) Enumeration of Technically qualified personnel : 

A special census of technically qualified persons holding either degrees or 
diplomas equivalent to degrees has also been taken along with the I96rCcnEus, 
in all urban areas and selected rural~areas of the State. A special enumeration 
card which was a prepared business^ reply card was left in each such house- 
hold, at the lime of enumeration for being filled up by the technically quali- 
fied persons and collected by the enumerator at the time of the revisional 
round between the 1st and 5 th March, 1961, or later posted, by the person 
concerned. 

(11) Classification of non-workers : 

One of the special features of tabulation of 1961 Census economic ^tables 
is separate classification of the activity of non-workers, The cigbt''categorics 
into which the non-working population has been classified ba\"c already been 
explained before in the brief instructions on enumeration, 

(12) Atlas Volnme : 

To the unique features of 1961 Census listed above must be added the 
Atlas Volume which will be published for thcMirsl time with a large number 
of maps based on Census and official statistics depicting ihc various aspects 
demographic, economic, social-cultural of the population and developmental 
activities of the State, 


APPENDIX ^'A" 

1872 

1, Number of Houses, whether terraced, tiled or thatched 

2, Names of Males 

3, Age 

H. Religion 

5, Caste or Class 

6, Race or Nationility or Country o! Birth 
7* Occupation 
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8. Youths uplo age 20 attending School, College or under private Tuition 

9. Able to read and write 

10. Name or Designation oJ Females 

11. Age 

12. Religion 

13. Caste or Class 

14. Race or Nationality or Country of Birth 

15. Youths upto age 20 attending School, College or under private Tuition 

16. Able to read and write 

17. Remarks showing number of Males and Females, blind, deaf, dumb, insane, 
idiots or lepers 

1881 

1. Serial Number of each inmate 

2. Name 

3. Condition i. e., whether married, unmarried, widow or widov^er 

4. bex 

5. Age last birthday 

6. & 7. RELIGION 
6. Religion 

• 7. Caste, if Hindu; sect, if of other religion 

8. Mother tongue 

9. Place of birth 

10. Occupation of men, also of boys and females who may do work 

11. EDUCATION: 

1. Under instruction 

2. Not under instruction, but able to read and write 

3. Not under instruction, and not able to read and write 

12. INFIRMITIES : 

1. Unsound mind 

2. Deaf-mutes from birth 

3. BUnd 

4. Lepers 


1 . 

2 . 

3 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


1891 

Serial number and name 
Religion 

Sect of Religion ( see Rule 3 ) 

Cable ot Hmdua and Jains, Tcbe or race ot others 
Sub-dmsion of caste, & c (see Rule 5 ) 

Male or Female 
Age 




( see Rule 4 ) 


A 
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8. Married, unmarried or widowed 

9, Parent-tongue 

10. Birth-District, Province or country ( see Rule 10 ) 

11. Occupation, or means of subsistence ( „ U ) 

12. Learning, literate, or illiterate 

13. Language known by literate (see Rule 13) 

14. If any person be insane, deaf-mute from birth, totally blind or a leper, 
enter that person as such below. 

1901 

1. House Number 

2. Serial Number 

3. Name 

4* Religion 

5. Male or Female 

6. - Married, unmarried or -widowed 

7. Age 

8. Caste of Hindus & Jains, Tribe or race of others 
9.&10. Occupation or Means of subsistence of actual workers 

9. * Principal 

10. Subsidiary 

11. Means of subsistence of Dependents on Actual Workers 

12. Birthplace 

13. Language ordinarily used 

14. Literate or illiterate 

15. Know or does not know English 

16. Insane, deaf-mute from birth, totally blind or leper 

1911 

1. Census number painted on the house 

2. Serial number of persons enumerated 

3. Name 

4. Religion ( and sect of Christians ) 

5. Male or Female 

6. Married, unmarried or widowed 

7. Age completed last birth-day 

8. Caste of Hindus and Jains, tribe or race of those of other religions 
9.&10. OCCUPATION OR MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE OF ACTUAL 

«... . WORKERS 

9. Principal occupation 

10. Subsidiary occupation, if any 

11. If dependent, principal occupation or meant of tuhsintenoe ol actual 
worker on whom dependent 

12. Diftrict, province or country in which born 
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13. Language ordinarily spoken in the household 

14. Literate or illiterate 

15. Whether literate in English 

16. 11 the person be insane or totally blind or sulfering from corrosive 

leprosy or both deaf and dumb from birtbi enter as such here. 

1921 

1. House Number 

2. Serial number of person ^ 

3. Name 

4. Religion 

5. Male or Female 

6. Marned, unmarried, or widowed 

7. Age 

8. Caste, Tribe or Race 

9.&10. OCCUPATION OR MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE OF ACTUAL WORKERS 

9. Principal 

10. Subsidiary 

11. For dependents, the occupation of the worker by whom supported 

12. Birth-district 

13. Language ordinarily used 

14. Literate or illiterate 

15. Whether literate in English 

16. Insane, totally blind, leper or deaf-mute 

1931 

1. Serial number of house o' tenement 

2. Serial Number of person 

3. Name 

4. Religion and Sect 

5. Male or Female ( enter M. or F. ) 

6. Married, Unmarried or Widowed ( enter divorced persons as widowed ) 

7. Age [ in years to nearest birth-day ) 

8. Race, Tribe or Caste 

9. Earner or dependent 

10. Principal occupation ( this will be blank for dependent ) 

11. Subsidiary occupation ( occupation of dependents may be given ) 

12. Industry in which employed (for organised , employees only ) 

13. Birth district ( or country 

14. Mother tongue 

15. Other language in common use 

16. Whether literate ( i. e., able to write and read' a letter ) 

17. Whether able‘to'read and write English 

18. Insane, totally blind, deaf-mute, or lepeV 
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1941 ' 

1. Name 

2. Sex 

3. Race, Tribe or Caite 

4. Religion 

5. Married, unmarried, widowed or divorced 

6. Age 

7. Number of children born to a married woman and number surviving 

8. Her age at birth of first child 

9. Are you wholly or partly dependent on any one else ? 

10. If so, means of livelihood of person on whom dependent 

11. Do you employ (a) paid assistant', (b) members of household ? If so, 
how many ? 

12. Are you in employment now ? 

13. (Only to those^who reply in the negative to question 12 ) : Are you in 
search of employment ?i(To those vho reply in the affirmative the further 
questionj^v ill be put-) How long have you been in search of it ? 

14. Means of livelihood'm order of importance. 

15. (Only to, be asked in regard to means of livelihood of or any subsidiary 
means of livelihood returned by other persons against question 14 ) 

Does this means of livehood exist throughout the year T If not, for what 
part of the year ? 

16. If you are employed by some one else, what is his business ? 

17. Where you born in this district T If not in i^hat district ? 

18. Mother tongue 

19. Other Indian languages in common use 

20. Can you both^^read and write ? If so, what script do you write ? Can 
you only read ? 

21. How far have you read ? Give any examination passed 

22. Are you literate in English ? 

1951 

( Individual Slip ) 

1. Name 5: relationship to head of household 

2. Nationality, Religion & Special Groups : 
part (a) Nationality 

part (b) Religion 
part (c) Special Groups 

3. Civil Condition 

4. Age 

5. Birth-place 

6. risplaccd persons 
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7. Mother tongue 

8. Bilingualism 

9. Economic Status 

part One. Dependancy 
part Two. Employment 

10. Principal means of livelihood 

11. Secondary means of livelihood 

12. Literacy and Education 

13 (optional to State Governments )x 

X ST\TE NATURE OF QUESTION No. 13 (OPTIONAL) 

Assam, Manipur Holding of Indigenous persons 
& Tripura 

Bihar Fertility 

Bombay, Saura- Unemployment 
shtra & Kutch 

Hyderabad Are you unemployed and in search of employment ? If 

so, since when ? 

Mysore Unemployment’ 

Madhya Pradesh Nc« of children born to a married woman and age at 

birth of the first child 

Punjab Are yoti unemployed since 9lh Feb. 1951 ? If so, give 

reasons. 

Uttar Pradesh Unemployment 
Vindhya Pradesh Unemployment 

West Bengal Do you cultivate land for which you pay rent ? 

APPENDIX-B ^ 


Sr, 

No. 


1 


Statement showing the details of Tables prepared for 1961 Census 

Description 


1 . 


Name and number 
of Table 


A-Series 

A-I 

A-II 

A-III 

A-IV 

B-Series 

B-j 


General population Tables 
Area, Houses and Population. 

Variation in population during sixty years. 
Villages classified by population. 

lation in 1961 with variation since 1901. 
Economic Tables 
( 1 ) General Economic Tables 
Workers and Non-workers classified by sex 
and broad age groups. 
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B-II 

B-IH Part-A 

]^IV Part-A 
^IV Part-B 

B-IV Part-C 


B-V 


BtVI 


B-VII Part-A 


B-VII Part-B 

B-VIII Parl~A 

B-VIII Parl-B 
B-IX 

B-X 


Worlcers and Non-workers in cities, town-groups 
and towns arranged territorially classified by 
sex and broad age-groups. 

Industrial Classification of workers aud non- 
workers by educational levels in Urban 
areas only. 

Industrial Classification by sex and class of 
worker of persons at orkat Household Industry; 
Industrial classification by sex and class of 
worker of persons at work in non-bousehold 
industry, trade, business, profession or service. 
Industrial classification by sex and divisions 
major groups and minor groups of persons 
at work other than cultivation. 

Occupational classification by sex of persons 
at work other than cultivation. 

Occupational divisions of persons at w'ork 
other than cultivation classified by sex broad 
age-groups and educational levels in urban 
areas only. 

Persons working principally ( i ) as cultivators, 

( ii ) as agricultural labourers or ( iii ) at House- 
hold. Industry classified by sex and by Secon* 
dary work ( i ) at household Industry, ( ii ) as 
cultivator or (iii) as agricultural labourer. 
Industrial classificatton by sex of persons 
working in non-household industry, trade, 
business, profession or service w'bo arc also 
engaged in household Industry. 

Persons unemployed aged 15 and above by 
sex, broad age groups and educational levels 
in urban areas only. 

Persons unemployed aged 15 and above by 
sex and educational levels in Rural areas only. 
Persons not at work classified by sex, broad 
age groups and t>pc of activity. 

( il ) Household Economic Tables 
Sample Households (i) engaged ntilbcr m 
cultivation nor household industry, ( ii ) enga* 
ged either in cultivation or household inda^try^ 
but not in both and { Iii ) engaged both in 



B-XI 

B-XII 


B-XIII 


B-XIV 


B-XIV 


B-XV 

B-XVI 


C-Seriei 
C-I Part-A 


C-I 

Part-B 

C-II 

C-llI Part-A. 
C-lII Part-B. 
C-III Part-C. 
C-IV 
C-V 


cnltivalion and household industry for tll areis. 
Satnple Households engaged in cultivation 
classified by interest in land & si7c of Land 
cultivated in Rural and Urban areas separately. 
Sample households engaged in cultivation 
only classified by size of land cultivated and 
number of family workers and hired workers 
in Rural and Urban areas separately. 

Sample Housholds engaged both in cultivation 
and household industry shoving size of land 
cultivated classified by Principal household 
industry in Rural and Urban areas separately# 
Sample Households engaged only in Household 
Industry classified by Principal household 
Industry in all areas. 

Part A-Households classified by major groups 
of Principal Household Industry & number 
of persons engaged. 

Sample Household engaged only in Household 
Industry classified by Principal household 
industry m all areas. 

Part B-Households classified by minor groups 
of Principal Household Industry. 

Sample households engaged both in cultivation 
and household industry classified by size of 
land in rural and urban areas separately. 
Sample Principal Household industry classified 
by period of working and total number of 
workers engaged in household industry in 
all areas. 

Social and Cnltnral Tables 
Size and composition of Sample households. 
Si^e of sample households classified by parti- 
cipation in household cultivation or industry. 
Size and composition of Sample households. 
Composition of Sample households. 

Age and Marital Status. 

Age, sex and Education, in all areas 
Age, Sex and education in urban areas only. 
Age, Sex and education in Rural areas only. 
Single Year Age Returns. 

Mother-tongue ( Alphabetical order ) 
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-C-VI 

C-VII 

C-VIII 

Part-A 


G-VIII 

Part-B 


Bilingualism. 

Religion. 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
Classiiication by literacy and industrial cate* 
gory of Workers and Non-workers among 
Scheduled Castes. 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
Classification by Literacy and industrial Cate- 
gory of Workers and Non-'workers among 
Scheduled Tribes. 


D -Series 
D-I 
D-II 
-D-III 

D-III-A 


D-IV 


D-V 


D-VI 

E-Series 

E-I 


E-II 


E-lII 

E-IV 


E-V 


MIGRATION TABLES 
Non-Indian Nationals. 

Place of Birtb. 

Migrants classified by place of Birth and 
duration of residence in place of Enumeration, 
Migrants from other State and outside India 
' ( less than 5 years duration ) classified by 

age groups. 

Migiants to cities classified by sex, broad 
age groups, educational level and in case of 
workers also by occupational divisions and 
groups. 

Cities shoving population Born locally, Mig* 
rants from Rural Areas & Migrants from other 
Towns and Cities. 

Distribution of Industrial Categories of wor* 
kers and Non-workers by place of Birth, 
HOUSING TABLES 

Census House and the uses to vhich they 
are put. 

Tenure Status of Sample Census houses used 
ns dwelling. 

Census houses used as factories and work- 
shops classified by industry, power and no 
power used and size of employment. 
Distribution of sample households living in 
Census Houses used wholly cr partly as dwe* 
Ihng by p.'cdamincnt material of wall and 
predomioent material of roof. 

Sample households classified by number of 
rooms occupied. 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 

12 . 

1 . 


SCT. Series SPECIAL TABLES FOR SCHEDULED 

CASTES & SCHEDULED TRIBES 


SCT-I Part A Industrial classification of persons at work 

and non-workers by sex for Scheduled Castes. 

SCT-I Part B Industrial Classification of persons at work 

and non-workers by sex for Scheduled Tribes, 

SCT-II Part A Age and marital Status for Scheduled Castes. 

SCT-II Part B Age and Marital Status for Scheduled Tribes. 

SCT-III Part AO) Education in urban areas only for Scheduled 

Castes. 

SCT-III Part A (ii) Education in urban areas only for Scheduled 

Tribes. 

SCT-III Part B. (i) Education m Rural areas only for Scheduled 

Castes. 

SCT-III Part B (ii) Education in Rural areas only for Scheduled 

Tribes. ' 


SCT-IV Part A 
SCT-IV Part B. 
SCT-V Part A 


SCT-V Part B. 


Religion for Scheduled Tribes. 

Religion for Scheduled Tribes 

Sample Households engaged in cultivation 

classified by interest in land and size of 

land cultivated in Rural areas only for Sche* 
duled Castes. 

Sample Households engaged in cultivation 

classified by interest in land and size of land 

cultivated in Rural areas only for Scheduled 
Tribes. 


SC. Series SPECIAL TABLE FOR SCHEDULED CASTES ONLY 

^ Persons not at work classified by sexi type 

of activity and educational levels for Sche- 
duled Castes, 


ST. Series SPECIAL TABLES FOR SCHEDULED TRIBES ONLY. 

^ tongue and Bi-lingualism for Scheduled 

o CT> T Tribes. 

. ST-II Persons not at work classified by sex & type of 

activity for Scheduled Tribes. 

Appendix C asks Location Code in which there are 12 Enquiries 

Appendix D is meant for Part I-Household Schednle and Patt Il-Censns popn- 
latmn Racord Part I asks for A. Cultivation, B, Housetold Industry 
and C. workers at Cultivation or Household Industry, while part II 
IS to be compiled from individual Census slips, in which Name, 
Sex, Relationship to Head, Age, Marital status an'd Discription of 
work m the case of worker are to be filled in. 
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REGIONAL DISPARITIES IN INCOME OF GUJARAT DISTRICTS 

Syt. V. V. Divetia, Ahmedabad 

!• Scope and Object : 

It is now widely recognised that if the study of a country’s economy 
through the national income analysis is to be of use, the single figure of 
national income or per-capita national income by itself is extremely inadequate 
for such a study. The national income figures must be studied from the various 
aspects and be further broken up in as much detail as the extent of availabi* 
lity of accurate data would permit. Break-ups according to per-capiln income 
of different regions; according to industrial origins, etc. are essential to get an 
insight into the structure of the economy. Ideally, the economy must be presen* 
ted as an articulated system of double entry accounts cf different sectors. 
Furthermore, the study must also be extended to include the time dimension 
to gain the knowledge of differential rates of change of regional, sectoral and 
overall incomes over time. 

In this paper it is proposed to study just one such aspect. From the natio* 
nal angle, the State level income estimates yield a regional classification of the 
estimates of net domestic product. In this paper, the intention is to further 
break down the State income estimates of Gujarat into district income estimates, 
to the extent possible. From the State angle, these figures are of considerable 
importance as they provide an important indicator of the relative economic 
levels of different regions within the Stale. The knowledge of regional dispari- 
ties in incomes is essential to regional aspect of planning and the rates at w hich 
the regional incomes are changing over period of time serve to indicate the 
overall economic impact of the development measures taken according to planned 
programmes. 

There is, of course, nothing sacrosanct about districts being chosen as the 
regional units for the study. Indeed it would be more desirable from the point 
of view of regional planning to delineate regional boundaries \\ hich encompass 
areas more honogeneous from the point of view of the degree of economic 
development or backwardness. For instance, if the eastern-most talukas of 
Surat, Baroda, Sabarkantha and Banaskantha Districts plus Dangs districts 
could be grouped into a single region, it would form n more homogeneous 
region from the point of view of planning. However, since much of the a\’ai- 
Inble information can be aggregated at district levels and its reliability cannot 
be ensured at Io^\cr levels, it becomes necessary at present to deal with the 
district boundaries for regional classification of State income. 

It is proposed to examine in this study the district per-capita incomes in 
relation to the State per-capita incomes, the sectoral structure of different dis- 
tricts and the comparatt\*e aspect of the larae as among the districts. 
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1 . Limitations ‘ 

Lest one might in one’s enthusiasm lay great store on the accuracy of the 
absolute amounts of the district incomes, it should be stressed here that these 
figures suffer from certain limitations and it is the relative levels of incomes 
that one should study rather than the absolute figures Even the comparative 
study will not be a panacea for all the different types of inacaracies which 
are inherent in the compulation of district incomes. As one proceeds from the 
computation of income from a national level to levels below there are certain 
difficulties of concepts and even of methods which one must encounter, apart 
from the common difficulties due to lack of availability of adequate, accurate 
and uptodate data. Since these are well in the literature on the subject, it is 
not proposed to enumerate them here. Suffice it to say that the statements 
made in terms of comparative expressions will be more meaningful for the 
purposes of our study than the statements expressed in terms of absolute amounts. 

One limitation of the analysis must also be noted. While attempt is made 
to classify the districts as relatively advanced or backward, it may be that 
only some parts of a district classified as backward may in fact be backward, 
whereas other parts of the district may be quite advanced economically. How* 
ever, this point is not examined in the pressent study and if the analysis is to 
be pushed deeper into smaller regions than a district, it may be desirable to 
make use of other simpler economic indicators to mark out backward and 
advanced areas. 


The terms advanced ’ and * backward ” are used only in a relative 
sense mainly as compared to the overall economic level of Gujarat. Thus dis- 
tricts which may be classified as advanced may turn out to be backward 
against some higher economic level. 

3, Method of Computation . 


In order to retain the focus on the analytical aspect of the figures, methods 
of computation are not described in detail. Some broad outlines of the methods 
can be found in Annexture-I of this article. It would be sufficient to mention 
that the methods are nnifom for. aUocation of State income to the different 
districts and the type of mcomparabihty which enters into compansion of 
State incomes of different states due .o the different methods followed by 

1o-o fin ““P-Xed fot the year 

1909-60, the latest year for which a large measure of data are available. The 

estimates are the value figures at mrrpnfr 

. . , current prices of the net output, at factor 

cost, originalmg within the boundaries of different districts. 

4. Per-Capita lacome of Districts . 

capitltcomrll’'"'' total tncome, per- 

captta mcome, both expressed m relative terms whir the state total income and 
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per-capita equated to 100. The density of population ( 1961 Census) figures 
are also given in a separate column. The details of figures in value terms 
can be seen in StAtement-I at the end of this article. 


Table-I 



1 

% of income to 

1 

Per-capita income 

Density of popu 
lation ( 1961 

District 

total State 

( with State per- 

Censub ) ( with 


Incomt: 

capita income 100 ) 

Slate density ICO) 

1. Kutch 

3.5 

97.3 

14.3 

2. Jamnagar 

53 

129 5 

73.5 

3. Rajkot 

66 

116.1 

921 

4. Surendranagar 

3.4 

110.4 

581 

5. Bhavnagar 

58 

102.3 

84.3 

6. Junagadh 

58 

93 6 

104.3 

7. Amreli 

2.1 

69 1 

151.2 

8. Banaskantha 

30 

65 4 

91.4 

9. Sabarkantha 

3.9 

83.9 

113 0 

lO. Mehsana 

6.7 

81.9 

136 9 

11, Ahmedabad 

20.5 

191.6 

223 7 

12, Kaira 

7.0 

71.1 

264,0 

13. Panchraahals 

46 

64.4 

147.4 

14. Baroda 

69 

94.4 

180.6 

15. Broach 

36 

87.2 

104.6 

16. Surat 

no 

93 6 

176.8 

17. Dangs 

02 

68.1 

36.4 

Au Districts 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

Actual figures 

Rs, 58 1 crores. 

Rs. 298 

285.6 persons 

for the state 



per sq. mile 


Figures in the above table show wide variations in the index of per- 
capila incomes of the districts from 192 for Ahmedabad district which ranks 
first to (4 for Panch Mahals ranking last among the districts. Between 
the highest ranking Ahmedabad and the second highest ranking diitrict of 
Jnmnngar, there is considerable difference. The distribution of districti accord* 
ing to the index of per-capita range is given below ; 

Table-a 

Index of pcr-capl(« No of Ntae* of Districts 

locome (Statc-lOO) diftrictf 

Less than 50 — — 


50 or mere but 
less than 75 


5 Amrcli, Ranaskantha^ 

Kaira, Pench Mahals^ 

Dangs 
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7 Kutch, Junagadb, Sabar* 

kantha, Mehsana, Barcda, 
Broach, Surat 

3 Rajkot, Surendranagar, 

Bbavnagar 

1 Jamnagar 

1 Abmedabad 

17 

The concentration of districts is to be found in the range of 75 to 100. 

There is only one district in the highest range of 150 or more. In all, out of 
the 17 districts of Gujarat, 12 districts have a per-capita income index below 
100 and only 5 have a figure of above 100 

Against the background of these figures one could ask the question whe- 
ther it is possible to classify the districts according to whether they are economi 
cally backward, relatively less backward, advanced or more advanced. Important 
as this question i*:, there is no simple or straightforward answer. The figures 
of per-capita incomes given in Table-1 and Statement-I show an interesting 
pittern, when seen in juxtaposition with the local knowledge of the degree of 
development and of factors affecting economic developments in different dis- 
tricts. Thus, although it is fairly well-known that Kaira District cannot be said 
to be economically less advanced as compared to many of the other districts 
'of Gujarat, it turns out here that the per-capita income of Kaira (Rs. 212) is 
much less than that of some districts known to be economically bickward 
(relatively speaking), such as, for instance, Kutch (Rs. 290) and Sabarkantha 
(Rs. 250). It seems, therefore, somewhat hazardous to give a simple answer 
to the above question. The reason for this is to be found in the concentration 
of population-as expressed by the density of population-in different districts. 
For instance the density of Kaira District is 745 persons per sq mile, the 
highest for any district m Gujarat, as against only 41 persons per sp. mile : for 
Kutch and 323 for Sabarkantha. A plausible reason, and perhaps the most 
important one, for the existence of high— density areas with low per— capita income 
is to be found in the large proportion of the population depending on the 
agriculture, not contributing materially to agricultural production and being, 
therefore, almost redundant. In underdeveloped areas where the contribution of 
agricultural income to the national income is quite substantial, it is, therefore, 
possible to have high density areas-unless they are highly urbanised areas 
dependent largely on secondary and tertiary sectors (e. g. Ahmedabad ) with 
low per-capita income. And, these need not necessarily be relatively backward 
as compared to some areas with low density and high per-capita income. This 
IS a feature of the underdeveloped economy which needs more emphasis than 


75 or more but 
less than 100 

100 or more but 
less than 125 
125 or more but 
less than 150 
150 or more 
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it has received since there is usually greet temptation to identify low per- 
capita income areas with backward areas, without examining the density aspect 
of those regions. Even w'hen allowance is made in the case of Kutch of the 
vast stretches of desert land, and the land-man ratios are worked out where 
land means only cultivable land, and not the geographical area, Kutch is so 
much more favourably placed wilh a figure of 2. 3 acres per person as against 
only 0.7 acres per person for Kaira, that even with less advanced techniques 
of agricultural production than used in Kaira, and less industrial development, 
Kutch has a higher per-capita income than Kaira. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to examine the data further wilh the help 
of a foUr-fold classification of areas as follov^s and consider to which classi- 
fication the districts belong, to find out whether relatively backw-ard or advanced 
districts could be marked out. The four-fold classification is based on maiking 
all districts with density lower than that for Gujarat as low density districts, 
and vice-versa, and marking all districts w’ith per-capita incomes lower than 
that for Gujarat as low’ per-capita income districts and vice-versa. 



TabIe-3 

Low per-capita Income 

High per-capita Income 

Low 

Dangs; Broach; 

Bhavnagar; Surendranagar; 

density 

Banaskantha; Kutch 

Rajkot; Jamnagar; 

High 

Surat; Baroda; PanchMahals; 

Ahmedabad 

density 

Kaira; Mehsana; Sabarkan- 


tha; Amreli; Juuagadh 



On the basis of the above double dichotomy table, it is possible to 
make definite statement about the relatively more advanced districts only in 

the case of Ahmedabad w'hich belong to high-density and high pc-r-capita 

income class, and about the relatively backward districts only m the case of 
Dangs, Broach, Banaskantha and Kutch districts. The remaining 12 districts 
cannot be classed as either backward or advanced, on the basis of the figures 
of per-capita incomes. One could, how’cver, go one step forward and state 
that the districts belonging to the high-density and low' per-capita income 
class stand in need of either withdrawal of some population depending on agri 
culture as means of livelihood to other sectors of productive activiiv, or in- 
crease in productivity or both so that the effect of high density is off-set by 

higher production. This would also mean that the development in the non- 

primary sector should take place within the district as otherwise an nltcrnative 
course to bring a district into advanced area category can also be to induce a 
shift of the population outside the district. 

It must be observed here that the double dichotomy classification is not 
the only way of marking out distinctly advanced and backward areas. The 
manifold can be suitably increased. Eor irstance, one could arrange the dis- 
tricts in the ascending erder of density as well as of per-capita ircomt; classify 
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first 6 districts as low density and low per-capita income districts, rcEpcctively, 
next 5 districts as medium density and medium per-capita income disirictsj and 
the last 6 districts in each ordering, as the high density and high fcr-capita 
income districts. Then the nine-fold classification would be as follows 


Density 

Per-Capita 

Income 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Low 

Dangs 

Broach 

Kutch, Bhavnagar, 
Surendranagar 

Medium 


Banaskantha, 

Mehsana 

Sabarkantha, 

Junagadh 

Kajkot, 

Jamnagar 

High 


Panch- 

Mahalas, 

Amreli, 

Kaira 

Baroda, 

Surat 

Ahmedabad 


Here the arrangement depends oi the position of a district in the 
different orderings and not on the relative level as compared to that of Gujarat, 
It may be interpreted here that while Ahmedabad belongs to the distinctly 
advanced category and Dangs to the distinctly backward category, Baroda, 
Surat, Rajkot and Jamnagar could perhaps be marked out as advanced districts, 
whereas Broach, Banaskantha and Mehsana could be termed backward districts; 
Sabarkantha and Junagadh could be considered as average; and the classification, 
of the high density and low per-capita income districts of Panch-Mahals, Amreli, 
and Kaira on the one hand, and the high per-capita income and low density 
districts of Kutch, Bhavnagar and Surendranagar cannot be determined wih 
reference to per-capita and density figures. 

This is so far one can go on the basis of the per-copita income. One must 
take up other instruments available for such anal>sis. This is attempted below, 
5. Sectoral Contribtions to District Incomes ' 

The relative levels of contributions of the primary, the secondary and the 
tertiary sectors to national income is considered to be a good measure of the 
degree of development of a country. As the country advances industrially, not 
only does the per-capita income increase but also there is an initial shift of 
the share of national income in favour of secondary sector mainly at the e^en* 
se of the primary sector and later on there is a shift in favour of the tertiary 
sector. Having regard to this observed phenomenon, one can also compare the 
relative^levels of economic development of different districts. Statement-II 
gives the percentage shares of each sector and sub-sector in the total district 
income, for each of the 17 districts of the State, On the basis of these figures 
the following table is constructed. In doing so, the share of mining sub-sector 
is allocated to the primary sector. Thus, Bgricultural and allied activities plus 
mining activity constitute the primary sector; the manufacturing activities con* 
stitute the secondary sector; and commerce, transport, communications and other 
services make up the tertiary sector. 
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Tabre-4 


Percentage of Sectoral Income to total Income 


District 

Primary 

Secondary 

Tertiary 

All sectors 

1. Kutch 

63,2 

6.3 

30 5 

100 0 

2. Jamnagar 

52.4 

22.2 

25.4 

100 0 

3. Rajkot 

53.0 

13.8 

33 2 

lOOO 

4. Surend ran agar 

60.5 

19.4 

30.1 

lOD.O 

5. Bhavnagar 

55 1 

17.3 

27 6 

1000 

6. Junagadh 

61.9 

9.9 

28 2 

100 0 

7. Amreli 

61 1 

11.2 

27 7 

100 0 

8. Banaskantha 

67.6 

62 

26.2 

100.0 

9. Sabarkantha 

701 

7.3 

22.6 

100.0 

10. Mehsana 

52.0 

14.4 

33 6 

100 0 

11. Ahmedabad 

10 8 

46.1 

43.1 

100 0 

12. Kaira 

45.6 

17 3 

37.1 

100 0 

13. Panch Mahals 

62.1 

8.5 

29.4 

100 0 

14. Baroda 

39.4 

24.8 

35.8 

100.0 

15. Broach 

58.2 

7.6 

34 2 

100.0 

16. Surat 

38 9 

26 6 

34 6 

100.0 

17. Dangs 

77.3 

07 

22.0 

100.0 

All Districts 

44 0 

22.2 

33.8 

1000 

Actual figures for 





the State (in crors 




of Rs. ) 

256 

129 

196 

581 

It will be seen from the above table that 

in the case 

of Ahmedabad, 


Baroda and Surat districts, the Itvels of secondary and tertiary activities are 
above the corresponding levels for Gujarat State as a whole. In the case of Kaira, 
the tertiary activity is at a higher level, wheicas in the case of Jamnagar district, 
the secondary activity is at par \niib that of Gujarat State, while the tertiary 
activity is at a lower level. In the case of other districts, both the secondary 
and the tertiary activities are at lo\\er levels, os compared to that of Gujarat 
State, speaking in terras of the percentage share of each of these sectors to 
the total income of respective areas. When these figures arc seen against those 
of Table-l, one can classify the districts of Ahmedabad, Baroda and Surat as 
advanced, followed by the districts of Kaira and Jamnagar. In the case of Kaira, 
the share of Primary sector is lower than that of Jamnagar, and although the 
per-capila income of Jamnagar is higher than that of Knira, perhaps it would 
be justifiable to rank Kaira above Jamnagar from this point of view and parti- 
cularly in view' of the high density of the district which gives it n Tow figure 
of per-capita income, At the other extreme, Dangs, Bar.askantha and Kntcb, 
which belong to low density, low per-capita income, low secondary* and lo*.v 
tertiary activity districts sbculd rank as the most backward districts in the 
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State, followed by Broach, which has also low density, low per-capita income 
and low secondary activity but slightly higher level of tertiary activity as com- 
pared to that of the Slate The districts of Bhavnagar, Suren dran agar, Rajkot 
and Jamnagar have higher per-capita income inspite of lower levels of secodary 
and tertiary activities and this can be interpreted only in terms of low density 
of the districts. They may be considered less backward as compared to Broach, 
in so far as they have higher per-capita income and have higher level of 
secondary activity than that for Broach. These districts along with the districts 
of Panch Mahals, Mehsana, Sabarkantha, Amreli and Junagadh, which are high 
density and low per-capita income districts and with low levels of secondary 
and tertiary activities are principally dependent on agriculture as the main 
contributor to their respective district incomes. 

The ranking of the districts in the descending order of the degree of the 
economic developement is a task which involves some subjective considaration* 
While it is possible to segregate the most advanced and the most backward 
districts in the State, the ranking of other districts involves setting up some- 
what arbitrary criteria This is so because it is very difficult to sort out all the 
reasons for high per-capita income in low density districts and low per-capita 
income in high density districts. However, the criterion fixed here is to give 
priority to these districts irrespective of per-capita income on the basis of the 
percentage share of the combined secondary and tertiary activities, such that 
the higher the share of a district, the higher is the ranking given to it. Where 
this share turns out to be equal for more than one district, the share of the 
tertiary sector is fust taken into account to rank the district at a higher place. 
In such cases, the higher the share of the tertiary sector, the higher the rank 
Accordingly the rank is as follows ; 

Ahmedabad; Baroda, Surat; Kaira; Surendranagar; Mehsana; Jamnagar; 
Rajkot; Bhavnagar; Amreli; Junagadh; Panch-Mahals; Sabarkantha; Broach; 
Kutch; Banaskantha; and Dangs 

It will be noted that although Baroach, Kutch and Banaskantha have the 
share of secondary plus tertiary sector bigger than corresponding share of some 
of the districts ranked above, they have been given lower ranking because they, 
along with Dangs, belong to the category of low density, low per-capita and 
low secondary and low tertiary activities, and as stated earlier, the principle o! 
higher ranking for higher share of secondary plus tertiary sector is applied to 
oily intermediate districts which have either low density and higher per— capitEl 
income, or high density and low per-capita income. 

6. Conclading Remarks ; 

In this article, the disparities of per-capita income and of the relative • 
contributions of primary, secondary and tertiary sectors for differnt districts of 
Gujarat have been studied. An attempt has been made here to classify the 
districts into backward and advanced districts within the State on the basis of 
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the data relating to density of population, per-capita tncome and the percentage 
shares of primary, secondary and tertiary sectors of each district. There is no 
doubt that such a classification of districts would depend materially on the 
accuracy of the data and of the methods with which these figures have been 
computed but it is to be hoped that the results piesented here will perhaps 
serve to show one direction in which the research could be profitably pursued 
for the classification of districts into backward and advanced districts as also 
to study the disparities of economic development prevailing in different districts. 
One point which has been emphasised in this article is that per-capita income 
alone cannot give a correct classification of backward and advanced districts. 
In an under-developed country such as ours, where the agricultural income is 
' substantial and a substantial proportion of population w-hich depends on agri- 
culture as its livelihood is redundant in the sense that its marginal productivity 
is zero although it may be classed as working population. Other factors other 
than per-capita income should be taken into accont. It is particularly difficult 
to classify districts with low pet-capita income and high dersity of 
population on the one hand and districts wdth high per-capita income and low 
density of population on the basis of per-capita income only. Their further 
classification has to be done on certain other criteria and in this article the 
criterian used for such districts ts to rank them according lo their combined 
share of secondary and tertiary sectors. 

ANNEXTURE I 

Broad Outlines of the Methods of Computations of District Incomes 
The imelhod, generally speaking, is to compute distnctvsdse estimates 
directly wherever possible on the basis of figures of quantity of production, 
prices prevalent in the district, and the costs of inputs vhich ha\c got to be 
substracted from the gross value of output. Where the district income cannot 
be directly calculated, the income for the State as a whole for the jear 1959- 
60 is allocated in proportion to the values of certain indicators set up for the 
purpose. The sectorwise methods of computation arc described very briefly as 
follows ; 

(1) Agriculture : 

The state ■'income from agriculture has been calculated first (or the year 
1959-60 on the basis of production figures for the state as a i\hole and wei- 
ghted farm har\est prices, where weights arc the average production in the 
districts for the last three years ending 195S-59. This procedure has to be 
adopted for each major crop, since disirictwisc figures of production for 1959 
-63 arc not available. For other crops* the methods normally followed for 
Slate income have been applied to work out the State income from these crops 
for I950-CO. Thereafter, the total net income from pgriculture has been alloca- 
ted to each districl in proportion to the average income for the district from 
agriculture for the tbrcc-ycar period ending 195S-59. 
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(2) Animal Husbandry : 

Income from milk production is first estimated for each district on the basis 
of number of cows and the buffaloes and using the average annual milk yield 
rates derived on the basis of a sample su. vey conducied recently by the Institute 
of Agricultural Research Statistics, New Delhi. Estimates for the number of 
livestock are arrived at by using the rates of change between 1956 and 1961 
for which Livestock Census figures are available. Similarly, income from milk 
products, meat, wool, goathair, etc. is estimated for each district. Prices relevant 
to these districts have been used for valuation of these products. For the 
remaining items like dung, poultry, increment to livestock, etc. the State income 
from these items ts allocated to different districts in proportion to the number 
of livestock of each relevant type in different districts, 

(3) Forestry ; 

The districtwise value figures of timber and other forest products exploited 

are not available and hence the figures for the State as a whole for 1959-60 

has been allocated to each district in proportion to the area under forests in 
each district. 

(4) Fisheries : 

The districtwise figures of fish catch for each district of Rajkot Division 

and for the former Baroda Division as a whole for the year 1960-61 are aval* 

lable. For 1959-60, the figures for total fish catch and value are available at 

Division level only as furnished by the Department of Fisheries. The value 

for Rejkot Division is allocated to its districts in proportion to the fish catch 

as available for 1950-61. For the rest of the districts, the value figure for the 

former Baroda Division has been allocated in proportion to the working force 
in fisheries ( 1951 Census ), in each of its districts, 

(5) Mining 

Income due to the extraction of different minerals is available according 

to the districts for the year 1959-60, except for salt. Income due to salt is 
allocated using the number of workers in salt industry in each district. 

(6) Factory Establishments : 

The net value added for the factories registered under Factories Act and 

employing 50 or more working and using power or 100 workers or more and 

not using power is worked out on the basis of data available" in the Annual 

Survey of Industries for 1959, for each district. For the remaining segment, 

the National Sample Survey Organisation has conducted a statutory sample 

survey and its results have been used to work out the district estimates. The 

total net value added by these small-scale factorves is allocated to the districts 

in proportion to the number of workers in different districts. For each industry 

three-digit classification, separate districtwise alFcalion of net value 
added is made. 

(7) Small Enterprises t 

The districtwise figures for income from small and cottage industries have 
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been computed in two steps. For 14 of the 16 industries for which the Bureau 
has conducted a survey, districtwise figures are directly estimated. These 14 
industries comprised (1) Weaving, (2) D 3 ’eing and Printing, (3) Jari thread 
work, (4) Blacksmithy, (5) Metal work, (6) Carpentry, (7) Cane and bamboo 
products, (8) Bricks and tiles, (9) Other potteries, (10) Leather working and 
tanning, (11) 01 pressing, (12) Soap making, (13; Matchmaking, and (14) Bee- 
keeping. Gur, paddy husking, have not been accounted for as the processing 
values from sugarcane to gur, from paddy to rice and in non-registered factories 
is already accounted for in agricultural income. For the remaining industries, 
the aggregate has been estimated on the basis of combined results of the 
National Sample Survey-State matching sample, and the survey conducted by 
the Bureau, This value is allocated to districts in proportion to their contribu- 
tion to income from this sector for the above-mentioned I 4 industries. 

(8) Banking and Insurance : 

The state income from this sector is first allocated betw’cen Rajkot and 
former Baroda Divisions in proportion to the total value of cheques cleared 
at Rajkot and Ahmedabad centres respectively. Thereafter, these D.vision totals 
are distributed among their respective districts in proportion to the number of 
banking offices in each district. 

(9) Other Commerce : 

The State income from other commerce is distributed to each district in 
proportion to the total sales as available in the Sales Tax Census of 1957-58 
conducted by the Bureau. 

(10) Railways : 

Half the total income from railways in respect of Gujarat State is allocated 
to districts on the basis of districtwise revenue accruing from passenger and 
goods traffic together, for which the figures are avilable for the year 1959-60, 
while the remaining half is allocted on the basis of districtw’ise railway mileage 
figures. 

(11) Communication : 

The State income from communication sector is allocated in proporlicn 10 
the number of establishment in different districts. 

(12) Profession and Liberal Arts : 

The State income from this sector is allocated in proportion to the number 
of teachers in educational institutes in each district. This has been done since 
teachers ferm a very’ substantial part of the working force bclcngmg to profe- 
ssions and hberal arts. 

(13) Domestic Senices and Public Administration : 

In the case of domestic services, the State income from domestic lervicet 
has been allocated in proportion to the working force (195! Ccr.nif) and in 
the case of public administration, the State income has been allocated fn pro- 
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portion to the number of Stale Government employees in each disfrict, as 
available in the Census of State Government Employees for the year 1960. 

(14) House Property : 

The estimates have been calculated for each district directly on the basis 
of information available for estimating annual letting value for municipalities 
and Gram Panchayats. 

STATEMENT NO. I 

District Income by the Industrial Origin for the year 1959-60 

( At current prices ) Rs. in lakhs 

Katch Jamnagar Rajkot Sorendrnagar Bhavnagar 
I Agricultnre and allid actirities 


1. Agriculture 851 

2. Animal Husbandry 304 

3 Forestry ^ 8 

4. Hunting and Fisheries 12 

5, Total of Agriculture 1175 

II Mining and Manufactaring 

6 Minig 106 

7 Factory Establisment 27 

8. Small enterprises 102 

' ' Total of Mining & Manufac. 235 

III Commerce Transport & Commiraication 


1204 

272 

12 

12 

1500 

117 

500 

186 

803 


9. Banking and insurance 

10. Other Commerce 

11. Railway 

12. Other transport 

13. Communication 

Total of Commerce, trans 
port and Communication 
IV Other Services 
14 Professional and Liberal 
Arts 

15. Domestic Services 

16. Public Administration 

17. House property 

Total of other Services 
Net Domestic product 
at factor Cost ( D1 ) 
Per -capita income in Rs. 
Density of Population. 

( persons per Sq. mile ) 


13 

119 

164 

43 

9 


24 

267 

113 

40 

5 


1661 

325 

4 

2 

1992 

22 

224 

30! 

548 

41 

4)1 

134 

68 

9 


720 

215 

2 

937 

62 

179 

205 

445 

24 

131 

120 

23 

4 


1435 

343 

4 

30 

1812 

32 

319 

262 

613 

29 
273 
102 
45 ' 


• 348 

449 

703 . 

302 

’457 

86 

146 

251 

123 

182 

9 

119 

59 

273 

2031 

6 

90 

90 

332 

3084 

16 

154 

138 

559 

3802 

6 

100 

64 

293 

1'978 

- 20 
122 
137 
468 
3350 

290 

41 

386 

210 

346 

263 

329 

166 

305 

241 
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STATfEMENT NO. I 

Junagadh : Amreli : Banaskantba : Sabarkantba t Mcbsana t Abmcdabad 
I 


A 

1526 

490 

689 

1150 

1435 

907 

i 

454 

, 223 

472 

422 

568 

383 

3. 

• 31 

4 

23 


21 


4. 

57 

'20 


.... 



i. Total 

2068 

737 

1184 

1572 

2024 

1290 

JI 


f 





6. 

6 

21 

- 

5 

4 


7. 

' 143 

26 

T4 

58 

334 

4514 

8. 

190 

133 

94 

105 

227 

1020 

Total 

339 

160 

108 

168 

565 

5534 

ir ' ' 







9. 

33^ 

21 

42 

54 

193 

374 

10. 

285 

59 

83 

iJl 

3J8 

2949 

11. 

97 

39 

50 

21 

146 

184 

12. 

55 

12- 

45 

30 

96 

11 

13. 

9 

5 

4 

7 

11 

9 

Total 

479 

136 

224 

243 

784 

3727 

IV 


' 





14. 

210 

103 

113 

146 

300 

496 

15. 

5’ 

3 

11 

8 

12 

42 

16. 

137 

63 

60 

69 

88 

204 

17. 

112 

39 

52 

42 

124 

697 

Total 

464 

208 

236 

265 

524 

1439 


3350 

1241 

1752 

2248 

3897 



279 

206 

195 

250 

244 

571 


298 

432 

247 

323 

391 

639 


STATEMENT NO. I ( Continued ) 


I 

1. 

Kaira 

* P'mahals 

: Baroda 

: Broach 

: Surat : 

Dangs 

* Toral 

1413 

1160 

1339 

1039 

1944 

54 

19017 

2. 

420 

421 

230 

140 

447 

20 

5659 

3. 

2 

36 

8 

19 

49 

28 

251 

4. 

— 

— 

— 

11 

46 


190 

5. Total 

n 

6. 

1835* 

1617 

1577 

1209 

2486 

102 

25117 

19 

49 

6 


3 

-- 1 

i 

452 

7. . 

477 

122 

866 

67, 

1000 


8570 

8, 

231 

106 

129 

92 

696 

1 

4061 

Total 

III 

727 

277 

1001 

159 

1699 

I 

13383 

9. 

277 

133 

199 

102 

223 


17S2 

10, 

356 

136 

350 

184 

754 

6 

6872 

11, 

-6 

117 

77 

119 

64 

122 

— 

16<^ 
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12 

58 

18 

40 

15 

106 

— 

13. 

Total 

14 

822 

6 

370 

10 

718 

8 

373 

20 

1225 

1 

7 

IV - 

14. 

420 

227 

313 

159 

555 

10 

15. 

10 

19 

30 

13 

46 

1 

16. 

114 

83 

203 

74 

168 

8 

17. 

145 

89 

171 

92 

222 

3 

Total 

689 

418 

717 

338 

991 

22 

4073 

* 2682 

^ 4013 

2079 

9401 

. 132 


212 

192 

287 

' 260 

279 

203 


654 

421 

516 

299 

505 

104 


statement no II 


Distdbution of Sectorial District Income as percentage to Total District 


Hatch 

I Agricoltare and allied 
actiTities 

Jamnagar 

Rajkot 

Snreedranagar 

1. Agriculture 

42.0 

39.0 

43.7 

36.4 

2. Animal Husbandry 

15.0 

88 

8.5 

10 9 

3. Forestry 

0.4 

04 

0 1 

0.1 

4. Hunting & Fisheries 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

Total of Agriculture 

11 Mining and Manafactoring 

57,9 

48.6 

52.4 

47.4 

5. Mining 

5.3 

3.8 

0.6 

3.1 

6. Factory Establishments 

1.3 

16.2 

5,9 

9.0 

7 Small enterprises 

Total of mining and 

5.0 

6.0 

7.9 

10.4 

manufacturing 
m Commerce, transport & 
Commnneiation 

11.6 

26.0 

14.4 

22,5 

8. Banking & Insurance 

0.6 

0.7 

1.1 

1.2 

9. Other Commerce 

5.9 

87 

11.9 

6.6 

10. Railways 

8.1 

3.7 

3.5 

6.1 

11. Other transport 

2.1 

1.3 

1.8 

12 

12. Communication 

Total of commerce transport, 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

& communication 
IV Other Services 

13. Professions & Liberal 

17.1 

14.6 

18 5 

15.3 

Arts 

4.2 

48 

6.6 

6.2 . 

14. Domestic Services 

0.4 

02 

0.4 

0.3 

15. Public Administration 

5.9 

2.9 

4.1 

5.1 

16i House property 

2.9 

29 

3.6 

3.2 

Total of other Services 

Ret Domestic Product at 

13.4 

10.8 

14.7 

14.8 ~ 

factor cost ( D I. ) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


905 

139 

11367 

3947 

257 

1856 

2276 

8236 

58103 

298 

286 


Income 

BbBTuagar 


42.9 

10.2 

0.1 

0.9 

54.1 

1.0 

9.5 

7.8 

18.3 


09 

8,1 

3.0 

1.3 

03 

13.6 


5.7 
0.6 
3.6 
4.1 
14 0 

100 0 
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STATEMENT NO. H ( Continued ) 


T 

Jimagadh 

Amreli 

Banaskantba 

S’kantba 

Mebsana 

Abmedabad 

JL 

1. 

45.6 

39.5 

39.3 

51.1 

36.8 

7.6 

2. 

13,5 

18.0 

26.9 

18.8 

14.6 

3.2 

3. 

0.9 

0.3 

1.4 


0.5 

— 

4. 

1.7 

1.6 



— 

— 


Total 

II 

617 

•V 

59.4 

67.6 

69.9 

51.9 

00 

o 

5. 

0.2 

1.7 

i.— 

0.2 

0.1 


6. 

4.3 

2.1 

0.8 

26 

8.6 

37.6 

7. 

56 

9.1 

5.4 

4.7 

5.8 

85 

Total 

10 1 

12,9 

6.2 

7.5 

14.5 

46.1 

III 

8. 

10 

1.7 

25 

2.5 

4.9 

3.1 

9. 

8.5 

48 

4.7 

5.8 

8.7 

24.7 

10. 

2.9 

3.1 

28 

0.9 

3.7 

1.5 

11. 

1.6 

0.9 

2.6 

1.3 

2.5 

1.7 

12. 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

O.I 

Total 

14.3 

10.9 

11.8 

12.8 

20.1 

3J.I 

IV 

13. 

6.4 

8.3 

6.4 

6.5 

7.7 

4.1 

14. 

0.1 

0.2 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

15. . 

41 

5.1 

3.4 

3.1 

2.2 

1 8 

l6. 

. 3.3 

32 

3.0 

1.9 

3.2 

5.8 

Total 

13.9 

16.8 

13.4 

11.8 

13.5 

.12.0 


. 100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 


STATEMENR NO. 11 (Continued ) 


I 

I. 

Kaira 

P'mabals 

Baroda 

Broach 

Sarat 

Dangs 

Total 

34.7 

43.3 

33 4 

50.0 

30.4 

40.9 

j2 7 

2. 

10 3 

15.7 

5.7 

6.8 

7.0 

15,2 

9.8 

3. 

0.1 

1 3 

0.2 

09 

0.8 

21.2 

0.4 

4. 

— 



05 

0.7 

— 

0.3 

Total 

45.1 

60.3 

39.3 

58.2 

38 9 

77.3 

43.2 

n 

5. 

05 

1.8 

0.1 

_ 

— 


08 

6. 

11.7 

4 5 

21 6 

3.2 

15 6 


15 3 

7. 

56 

40 

3.2 

4.4 

10.9 

0.7 

69 

Total 

17 8 

10.3 

24.9 

7.6 

26.5 

0.7 

23.0 

III 

8. 

68 

50 

4.9 

4.9 

3.5 


3.1 

9. 

8 7 

5.1 

8.7 

8.‘> 

11.8 

4.6 

11.8 

10. 

29 

29 

3.0 

3.1 

1.9 


2.9 

11. 

1.4 

0.6 

1.0 

0.7 

1.7 

rr-1- 

1.6 

12. 

0.4 

0.2 

03 

0.3 

0.3 

0.7 

02 

Total 

20.0 

13.8 

17.9 ' 

17.9 

19.1 

5.3 

19.6 
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IV 


13. 

10 3 

85 

7.8 

7.7 

8.7 

7.6 

6.6 

14. 

0.2 

0.7 

07 

0.6 

07 

0.7 

0.4 

15. 

2 8 

3.1 

5.1 

3.6 

2.6 

6.1 

33 

16. 

3 6 

33 

43 

44 

3.5 

2.3 

39 

Total 

16.9 

15 6 

17.9 

16.3 

15.5 

16.7 

14.2 


100 0 

m.o 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

lOO.O 

100.0 


FARM PRODUCTION & RESOURCE-USE IN AGRICULTURE 

IN GUJARAT, 1919-59* 

Dr. C. H, Shah, Hon. Secretary, Gujarat Research Society 
Are the resources employed in agriculture used fully and efficiently ? Under- 
lying this question are such general and widely known questions ; is there a 
significant amount of under-employed labour and an excess capacity of farm 
assets?! These are big problems which pose serious conceptual and measure- 
ment problems Efforts at direct empirical measurement are not likely to succeed 
significantly. We adopt an alternative which involves an indirect inference. 
We approach the problem via the study of production trends and fluctuations. 

The theoretical construct on which we build up our hypothesis is this ; 
when production fluctuates with large amplitude, the unit-costs of production 
jump around with big hops if the production organisation has no built-in flexi- 
bility ( technically speaking, if the average cost-curve is nearly V-shaped ); on 
the other hand, if the production organisation has the built-in flexibility ( i, e. ' 
the average cost curve is U-shaped with a wide base) the unit costs may be 
fairly stable but the utilisation of resources would only infrequently reach the 
full capacity level. The average unit-costs over a period are likely to be higher 
m both the cases than would be the case if the production were stable. We 
would Iheref we prefer less fluctuating production to a more fluctuating production. 

For the interpretation of trends, the theoretical construct is simpler. If the 
^end in production is higher than that in any of the input, it is a clear case 
o^ m ^ roved overall productivity. The gam in produ ctivity may be :due to 

ment ll' Thakkar, Statistical Assistant in the -Depart- 

for Statistical calculajLs.^ tatistical work in this paper and to Miss Kotwa) 

nMmllXeenTT to land, bullocks are too many and their 

vatTon This IS corresponding^xpansion of land under culti- 

utdisaUon of irrSn s"m TiH ' 

known, the extreme case of wLch is or ° rt 

in Gujarat. ' provided by , Kakrapar irrigation project 
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better technological conditions as well as better utilisation of the resources in 
use. Whether full utilisation level will be reached or not is a material, but 
subsidiary point for dicussion in this situation; since waste any time is bad, 
but waste in a situation of rising prosperity would be less hurtful unless it 
involves a human problem-e g. misery of the unemployees. 

We may find the interpretation difficult when trends of outputs and inputs 
are disparate. Any input that expands at a rale greater than the rate of expan- 
sion of production will be in the stage of diminishing product. Unless that 
input is easily substitutable with others, ‘ excessive* expansion ol it would mean 
a declining relative share in the total output such as would lead to a decline 
in its value of marginal product. If to begin with, there was an excess supply 
of this input, its relatively greater expansion would almost spell disaster, Regar- 
ding trend, therefore, we shall prefer relatively rapid expansion of output to 
all inputs; if disparate movements obtain, we shall be required to carefully look 
into the initial situation. 

Farm Production Fluctuations in Gujarat 

We consider a certain minimum fluctuations in farm production unavoidable. 
There is a range outside these limits within which fluctuations can be 
tolerable; but beyond this range, enormous stresses and strains arc generated 
in th6 economy. To anticipate the conclusions, fluctuations of farm production 
in Gujarat belong to the third category. They would generate enormous stre- 
sses and strains. 

Emirically, the limits of unavoidable fluctuations, tolerable fluctuations, 
and undesirable fluctuations are fixed arbitrarily. We follow more than one 
procedure for fixing these limits. 

To measure fluctuation, we follow this procedure. In the first instance, we 
fit the trend. We then calculate the differences of the actual output levels from 
the expected ones. The sum of these differences is expected to be zero and 
is very low' for any good fit of the trend. We then work out the standard 
deviations of the deviations ( the disturbances or residuals ) of the actual from 
the expected level of the farm output. Since the mean of the latter is zero or 
low', the magnitude of standard deviation would indicate the x'ariability of 
deviations. We assume that the economy W’ams to move up as smoothly as 
possible at the rate indicated by the trend coefficient. If, therefore, the above 
standard deviation is half the \'alue of the trend coefficient fluctuations may 
be considered unavoidable, that are to be token in the stride because fluctua- 
tions within ibis range ensure of a definite and perceptible increase every year. 
The tolerated limits would be reached if the trend coefficient and the standard 
deviation is bigger than the trend cccffidcnt then the limits of toleration arc 
crossed and fluctuations put heavy stress on the economy. 
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Statistical lesuUs worked out are as uuder : We fitted a quadratic function 
.0 the inrnumkers of farn, output for Gujarat for 1949-50 to 1958-59 data 

v/ith ten observations : 

a + bt^ +ctf +Uf 


where y= index number of farm output with base 1949-50^ 

tf = year with i = l, 2 ^0 

u/ = disturbance term 
and obtained the following results ; 

v’ =88.823 + 8.674 t,+ .1049 t® 


= 100 


We shall discuss the implications of the trend later. For our purpose it is 
relevant to note at this stage that the level of farm production increased at the 
annual rate of 8.779 to 10.73 points. The deviations were as under •* 


Deviations 


Year 

y 


y _yl 

1949-50 

100.0 

88.8 

+ 11.2 

1950-51 

110.8 

97 6 

+ 132 

1951-52 

6l.3 

106,6 

-45 3 

1952-53 

101 9 

115.7 

- 13 8 

1953-54 

147.4 

125.1 

+ 22.3 

1954-55 

164.8 

134.7 

+ 30 1 

1955-56 

rs.i 

154 4 

- 6.2 

1956-57 

164,7 

154.4 

+ 103 

1957-58 

129 4 

168.6 

+ 39.2 

1958-59 

190.4 

175,0 

+ 15 4 


y =Indexnumber of actual production yi=Index number of expected production. 

The standard deviation (6) of deviations worked out to 23.5 points, which 
was more than double the annual addition in any one year. A glance through 
the column of deviations also convinces us of the wide annual fluctuations. 
Out of 10 years only for one year the deviation was smaller than the expected 
rate of expansion; in no year it was half of the latter. The danger of wide 
fluctuations is revealed by the fact that actual performance might be below or 
above by 23 percent m terms of 1949-50 production level - i. e. the range is 
that of nearly 46 per cent. Compare two adjacent years with 129 4 and 190.4 
index numbers, and the danger of fluctuations becomes at once evident. Instead 
of 6, if a simpler measure is preferred, then a simple average ignoring the 
signs of individual deviations can be used. It too works out to 20.1 points. Our 
conclusions are unchanged if we adopt this simple measure.- Further what is 
important to note is that there is no significant change in the amplitude of 
fluctuations during the decade under study. The standarad deviation of fluctu* 
atiotts for 5 years, 1949-50 to 1953-54, worked out to 24.53 points. For the 
subsequent five years, it worked out to 22.29 points. 
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Comparison with All-India 

- A comparison of fluctuation with those for all-India provide another mea 
sure. All-India farm production level would be an aggregate of the regional 
levels; this implies if weather has no uniform influence over the country, the 
fluctuations in different regions being in opposite directions would mutually 
cancel out their influences. It may then produce a pleasantly smooth trend for 
all- India and conceal the miseries -of regions caused by their fluctuating farm 
production level. What then is desirable for the country is not cancellation of 
opposite fluctuations of regions only, but relatively small fluctuations for regi- 
ons too. We may fix arbitrarily that 6 for a region equal to that for a country 
is the most desired limit, twice that of the latter is a tolerable limit and beyond 
that unbearable. Trend for all-India data "was fixed as under for 12 5 ears from 
1949-50 to 1950-61 • 


y = a + bt/ + u 

where y = Production index 1949-50 = 100 
t/ = Year with i = 1.2 12. 

, u/= disturbance from 

we obtained the following results : 
y’ = 94.713 + 3 737 b 

This meant the farm prcducaion increased annually at the rate of 3.737 
points when 1949-50 = 100. Fluctuations as indicated by deviations are shown 
by the table below : 


Year 

Deviations ( in terms of index 
numeber points when 1949-50 = lOO ) 

1949-50 

+5 3 

1950-51 

-2.8 

1951-52 

-4.7 

1952-53 

-3 9 

1953-54 

+5.7 

1954-55 

+3.6 

1955-56 

-0 3 

1956-57 

+3.4 

1957-58 

-87 

1958-59 

+3.7 

1959-60 

-3 4 

1960-61 

+0.3 


The standatd deviation (6) of the above deviation worked out to 4 1 which 
w*as within the tolerable limit and nearer the limit considered. 

The value of standard deviations of flndoations around trend for Gujarat 
minimum necessary it more than 5 times bigger than that fer India 
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Thus, judged on the basis of comparison with all-India or on the basis 
of absolute but arbitrarily fixed standards of tolerable limits of fluctuations, 
farm production fluctuations in Gujarat are found to be too wide. 

Tread 

' Fluctuations of productions have been worked cut around the trend and 
the validity of the former depends on the validity cf the latter. At least, in 
this respect, discussion of the trend should have precedence Ho\«.cver, our 
major occupation in this paper is with fluctuations. With trends, for statistical 
estimation, we experience tno difficulties i (i) ne have limited number of 
observations, and ( li ) vide the fluctuations, poorer will be the fit. We have, 
therefore, relied more on the eye observation and determined the function to 
fit fhe trend The best fit in fact would follow closely the annual fluctuations 
if a suitable mathematical function can be evolved. In fact, we take the stand 
that the trend m our case reflects more what is desired and what the economy 
is capable to achieve and not necessarily is a good statisiical fit for the actual 
observations, since w’e do not intend to predict production level for any one 
subsequent year. 


With the above statistical limitations w'e may make tw'o observations regar- 
ding the farm production trend in Gujarat. In the first place, ihe quadratic 
function with the positive sign before the coefficient of the square of the inde- 
pendent variable ( t/ = time ) gives us a trend which itself rises, though gently 
with the passage of time a very desirable feature. In ten years time, the an 
nual rate of additional increases from 8 674 points to 10.73 points, a little more 
than 22 percent increase in the rate itself la the second place, it is far above 
the annual rate of growth of farm production for all-India. 


There are serious limitations of the production data observed during the 
last ten years which are not so important for the interpretation of fluctuations ^ 
but cannot be ignored while interpreting trends. Briefly, they are ; ( i ) changes 
in the statistical coverage (ii) changes in the method of estimation of yield 
per acre, ( iii ) biases introduced by existence of the Government controls on 
farm production and prices and imposition of the compulsory grain levy. Their 
total effect is to exaggerate increase in farm output, 


Professor M. L. Dautwala in his study of ‘Trends in Yield per Acre’» 
brings out clearly that yields in 1949-50 were very low for all crops compared 
to earlier years. Dr. V. K. R . V. Rao estimated for 1945 - 1946 food 

s-*"® taken in account, the amplitude of fluctuations is 

liKely to increase. 


2. “Trends in yields pet Acre” M. L Dnntwala in ‘ Changing India ’(Ed) 
N. V. Sovam and V. M. Dandekar 
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production to be underestimated by about 10 per cent.x A general feeling of 
yields being underestimated even during years earlier than 1945-^6 is shared 
widely. This was about the country as a whole. In Gujarat, comparatively much 
larger area under Indian States merged with British districts. Yields in the 
eastwhile Indian States are likely to be mare underestimated. We infer therefore 
a range of underestimation of yields and production in the years around 1949-50 
by 10 to 33 per cent in Gujarat. This w'ould mean that the trend fitted to the 
index number exaggerates annual expansion of production quite significantly, 
underestimation was around 33 per cent in 1949-50 and few subsequent years, 
then increase in 10 years* time would be about 46 per cent instead of 90 per 
cent. During the past 10 years area under foodgrains declined by 14 per cent 
and that under important non-food crops increased This would imply that the 
inciease in production would be due to improved average value productivity 
also ( facilitated by product substitution ). 

Against this, we may juxtapose 32 per cent increase m rural population- 
W'hich may indicate as much or a little smaller increase in labour supply — and 
36 per cent or more addition to capital stock and unchanged land area (Between 
1953-4 and 1961-62 and under crops unchanged properly. We can infer from 
this , an improvement in Vilue productivity of all inputs -quite covctablc for 
some inputs like labour and no firm assertion can be made regarding average 
physical productivity. 

Implications 

Our theoretical construct and the statistical analysis may be brought togc* 
ther in order lo draw conclusions. One very important implication is that the 
likelihood of employment situation worsening consequent on increased rural 
population is to be discounted; probably there is reason to believe for some im* 
provement. Similarly, there is little likelihood of expanded excess capacity of 
traditional farm eqiupments, if at all, there might have been some reduction of 
it. This excludes irrigation. The general trend of improvement of nlilisation 
of resources, however, w-^as accompanied by wide annual fluctuations in farm 
production; which implies existence of under-utilization of both labour and 
capital (except land which is a scarce resource ) during the years ol downswings 

'<jFood Crops of India, Govt, of India, 1945, Preface. 

One can raise at this stage an important technical question : 

A region may not be worse off with xvidtr lluciations if the mean ( in 
this case the trend coefficient) is high enough. In case of Gujarat (uc have 
higher trend caeificient wilh^^ wider fluctations. Answer to this could be. A 
rational preference curve between mean and could be convex lo the 6 axis, i.e, 
rate of increase of fluctuations would be bw’cr at higher mean. In case of Guja- 
rat trend is lightly more than double but the 6 is over five times that of India. 
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with acute scarcities being experienced^during the years of upswings. i Besides, 
the fluctuations did not tend to decline perceptively. In other words, the 
progress ‘.towards fuller utilisation is not accompanied by progress im to words 
efficient utilisation of resources in agriculture in Gujarat. 

If therePis nonsignificant excess capacity of capital stock on farms at the 
moment, it is probably because savings are still low' in agriculture. A rapid 
absorption of co-operative credit in face of w'ide production fluctuations ( which 
would suggest high investment risks) 2 is suggestive of a persistent potential 
desire to build * up ♦excess^capacity. In fact, when long-term capital is available 
for investment in durable, capital especially w'clls, the opportunity has been 
availed for building up even excess capacity beyond the present requirement 
judged on the basis of trend. Tagavi loans w'cre used by farmers for this 
purpose. If bullocks have not been added rapidly, it is because of their relatively 
inelastic supply leading to high relative prices. c 

The. major immediate problem then facing agriculture in Gujarat is reduc* 
tion^of the amplitude of farm production fluctuations. Low cest supplementary 
irrigation^projectsjon^a wider scale can provide a better answer than crop in' 
surance or peiennial irrigation in selected areas. 


CAPITAL FORMATION IN AGRICULTURE IN GUJARAT 

1951-61 

Smt. Tara Shukla 


The decade of 1951-61 is a decade of planned efforts for developing the 
nation s economy. For this, investment is made by the State out of resour* 
ces mobilized by it. A full realization of these efforts depends as much on the 
efforts of producers to expand production and these would be in large measure in 
the form of investment. A study of investment in farm sector by the individual 
cultivators is of importance from this point. 


1. These implications would explain some of glaring paradoxes. One such 
paradox is posed by farm labourers complaining about lack of work or low 
wage locornes. and farmers complaining about acute shortages of labour and 
rising jrend m waps in Gujarat. Apart from seasonal peaks and troughs in 
farm etnployment influencing attitudes of farmers aud farm labourers, the 
annual fluctuations in farm production have no mean countnbution to the build- 
ing up of the conf ictmg attitudes, farmers being impressed more by experience 
of up-swmgs and labourers by that of down-swings 

in Gu,att 

lournJrfhVLSal'R Agricnlmre in Gujarat. Tara Shukla. 

journal ot the Gujarat Research Society, Anril IQ^n rooifoi w 

Agriculture in Gujarat, 195 WI, Tara Shu^! 
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Invesment study enables us to see, besides the magnitude ot the total 
envestment elfort, the composition of additional investment and the latter is 
one of the indicators of the technological change in the production-methods, A 
comparison of the investment rate with the rate of expansion of labour force 
on one hand and production on other enables us to understand if not forcast, 
the path of the future expansion and economic prosperity. 

Limitations of Data 

We stress here only those limitations of the data which directly affect the 
estimates of capital formation in Gujarat. They are mainly as follows ; Firstly, 
we require, at least at one point of time data regarding prices of durable assets 
on farm for evolving price-weights. They arc not avilable for Gujarat for the 
period we intend to study. We have, therefore, used All-India data which are 
again based on fragmentary information. This is a serious but inevitable limita- 
tion and we have no means even to infer its influence on the aggregate estimates. 

Secondly, the list of assets covered by the livestock census is traditionally 
fixed since 1935. They include bullocks, ploughs, electric pumps, oil engines, 
tractors, carts, and sugarcane-crushers. We know that even the traditional tools 
of farmers are many more In this recent period of economic development 
' many new tools and implements have come into use. Besides, a farmer has 
started using larger doses of ferlllizor, improved seeds, pesticides ^ic., which 
require him to expand investment on working capital. Investment in land im- 
provement is now an important item of expenditure on which we have very 
little information. 

Thirdly, we have no information regarding the qualitative changes in the 
items that are reported by the livestock census. Wc discuss the investment 
trends subject to these limitations. 

The Procedore 

We construct an index of stock of capital on farms by weighting each 
item by its value in the year 1950-51, We have thus a value weighted aggre- 
gate index with 1950-51 =100 as the base. Since wc do not have prices of 
assets for any subsequent years it v.'lll not be possible for us to check the 
influence of the change in the rcUtive weights on the aggregate index. Since 
bullock commands a dominating place with S4 p, c. weight in the total, we 
believe the above influence will be small. The diffcrercncc l«.twccn aggregate 
indices of ivo periods have interpreted to indicate the change in capital 
and hence in investment. This is neither pure gross nor pure net investment; 
the former would include replacement depreciation, the hatter only the addition 
to the capacity net of change in the average age of the assets. Wc assume 
that our index will be nearer the latter and rellcct a trend in the net in\*cst- 
ment more faithfully. 
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The Trend and Compsoition of Investment 

We set out the relevant data of individual assets, their indexes, their agg 
regate index for Gujarat for 1950-51, 1955-56 and 1961-62. All India data are 
not avhilable for 1964-62. 


1950-51 


1. Bullocks^ 

2. Ploughs : Worn 

Iron 

3. Carts 

4 Oil engines 

5. Electric pumps 

6. Tractors 

7. Sugarcane-crushers 
power drawn 
Bullock drawn 

Weighted Index 

__ / 



Gujarat 




AH India 

1955-56 


1950-61 



1955-56 

Number 

Number 

Index 

Number 

Index 

Index 

(000 ) 

(000 ) 


( 000) 



2372 

2757 

113 

3045 

125 

106 84 

1116 

1266 

104 

1459 

120 

112.54 

30 

57 

190 

106 

350 

140 69 

521 

632 

121 

708 

136 

110.50 

12 

19 

150 

45 

375 

146 75 

1.0 

1 1 

100 

6.2 

600 

21583 

less than 






500 

I.l 

256 

20 

512 

272.60 

1.0 

13 

100 

20 

200 

95.47 

2.0 

26 

150 

4.3 

200 

106,83 , 

100 00 


115 38 


13648 

180 23 


Qurable assets on farm used for production 
purposes have increased by over 36 per cent. This is hkely to be larger com- 
pare to that for All ladia or that for Gujarat in the past. For All-India the 

asset on farms ( those assets which we considered ) increased by only 8 per 

Guiaraf"°^ dotibied'during the subsequent period, 

the assets on s ‘ 

ne assets on farms remained more or less unchanged. x 

Compositional changes are important. Thev suear^t i • 

additton to capital deepening, rvith'^an emphalir 0 ?^ ^ Du r'.f. 

decade ettpanston of traditionad Items like bullocks, wooden plofgbs cart 

was below, the overall averaap anH , j • , v>uuuen piougns, carts, 

nuia As aeainst this tbs o • observed in both the quinque- 

Ml ,a. rts against tnis, the expaqsion of the bettor ooj . , -t "i 

tive implements, was much above the overall “ore produc- 

electric pumps, tractors and oil engines it «, ^''orege, particularly that in 

pumps has mcceased almost entirely durine the^ 

the cost of oil engines wLh' have mtrelsed m '' 

five years than during 1951-56. Tn * i^^mber more during the past 

1 Inclndec R~n~T 7 ~ — ^ j o compos ition, the pattern in Gujarat 

i. includes Bulls during 1955-56 and 

Trends in Capital Formation m A • i Gujsrat. 

J. G, R S., April 1961, gficulture m Gujarat % Tara ^hukla. 
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follows more or less that for All’-India. It is worth noting that this trend of 
modernization of farm inplements obtained also during 1935-46 when the agg- 
regate of assets on farm remained nearly stationarj*. This suggests that a silent 
but continuous revolution in the farm equipment and technology is going on 
now for nearly a quarter century. 

Irrigation , 


Area irrigated increased in 

Gujarat during 1950-51 to 1956-57 as under : 

Year 

Area irrigated ( 000 acres ) 

1950-51 

864 

1951-52 

1127 

1 952-53 

1172 

1953-54 

1342 

1954-55 

1193 

1955-56 

1314 

1956-57 

1361 


The upward trend m irrigation is obvious, the range of increase being 
20 to 57 per cent-not a mean increase during the last 6 to 7 years. The over- 
all estimate of investment rate during the last 10 years will not be lowered if 
we include inigation. If similar data are avilable for fertilizer and improved 
seed, considering the effort made, they would show a similar trend. 
Implications , ■ . 

During the past decade, rural population in Gujarat increased from nearly 
12 millions to 15 millions or about 32 per cent (to be exact 31,85 per cent). 
Even Census data are not considered free from biases and the definition of 
urban areas have changed from census to census. Only an elaborate research 
can indicate the exact increase in rural population. The economic classification 
for 1961 census is not available and hence ve have to contend with the rural 
population changes as the indicator of the labour force in agriculture. We arc 
aware that this assumes the ratios of populat on and labour force in agricul- 
ture to total agricultural population to be constant Errors on this nc:ount are 
likely to be marginal 

Against 3^ per cent increase in labour in agriculture 36 per cent increase 
in capital, with either small or no change in land (exact change is not known) 
cannot be considered sufficient It however makes us saguinc in only one res- 
pect viz. the capacity of agriculture to keep pace with the rising tide of rural 
population , The changing compositon of agriculture is then the only factor that 
would improve lobour productivity. 

Usually, when other factors arc cither constant or rising less than additions 
to capital, other things being the same, productivity of capital is I.kely to de- 
cline. To measure this output/capiial rations— average as well as incremental— are 
requited. During the post-mdependcnce period production data have been a 
subject to various influences affecting ad\’arscly its reliability; the twandarv 
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changes, the increased statistical coverage, the change in the method of esti- 
mation of jields, controls on prices, production and distribution of food and 
their removal are all such influences. Consideration of all these influences in 
detail at this stage would carry us much beyond the limited scope of this paper. 
We shall rather hazard a view that there is only a limited increase in the 
output capital ratio, if any. 

This implies, the technological change in agriculture would be very small 
and would be at the most a little more than sufficient to compensate the effect 
of diminishing returns that would be caused by constancy of land against the 
rising inputs of labour and capital. Development of agriculture that would spell 
prosperity for the economy, would require a more rapid technological change 
than this. 


"CATTLE PROBLEM IN GUJARAT 

Dr, V. S. Vyas 

Gujarat has some of the best known breeds of cattle in the country. The 
animal husbandry as supplementary occupation to cultivation is practised on a 
preponderantly large number of farms in the State. The state has large num 
ber of organised dairy one of which claims to be the biggest in Asia. Nearly 
15 per cent of the state income in Gujarat is contributed by animal husbandry, t 
Yet, surprisingly liltle attention has been paid on the problems of cattle by 
the research workers of Gujarat,^ Paucity of basic data is one handicap.' Lack 
of coordination m the research vork and absence of priorities in tackling pro* 
lems might also have to do something with the present gap in the knowledge 
about cattle economy. In the following paragraphs certain basic problems in 
this sector are highlighted with the help of the data available from the 
live-stock census. The absence of data does not permit us to comment 

In this paper word ‘ Cattle ’ is used as a synonym of bovine animals, 

viz. cows, bullocks, young stock of cows, she-buffaloes, he-buffaloes and young 
stock of buffaloes. 


1. See estimate of State Income by Industrial Origin, for the year 1959- 
60, Table 18 1. Handbook of Basic Statistics, Gujarat :State, 1961, published by 
Bureau of Economics & Statistics, Government of Gujarat, Ahmedabad 1962. 

2. Apart from some technical studies at the Institute of Agriculture, Anand 
and one or two studies in marketing undertaken by individual research workers 
the author can cite only one comprehensive economic enquiry on the impact 
o airy on t e economies of farm families in Charotar region from where 
arge quantities oi milk is collected and dispatched to Bombay City. This study 

^ ^ Problem of supply of milk 

BomW r-i "1' A study of Milk problem of 

Bombay City_A report submitted to the Bombay Goverumeut. 1960 

( Unpublished ). 
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On the problems relating to the quality of livestock or their yields. Even if 
the prices of different types of cattle were available from a number of marketing 
centres we could have formed some idea about the quality of the cattle. In the 
absence of the relevant data, in the course of following discussion we have 
mainly commented on the numerical aspects of the problem. The discussion, 
thus, is largely incomplete. Yet this would at least serve as a basis for more 
detailed work on this significant aspect of Gujarat's economy. 

Availability and Reqairemcnts of Cattle : One of the main uses of cattle 
in this country is for supplying power for traction. The requirement of this 
power depends on the gross cultivated area, type of agricultural operations and 
ancillary services like irrigation and transport for which animal traction is used. 
Another major use of cattle is as supplier of milk. Manure is the third princi- 
pal product of the cattle. The supply of hides, skins and bones etc. are adi* 
,tional benefits of the cattle. 

According to the latest available data, for the year 1958-59, in the country 
as a whole 372.2 million acres of land was cultivated. 75 1 million working 
animals were established to be available for cultivating this area. Accordingly, 
on an average a pair of bullock was available for every 10 acres of the cultiva- 
ted area In Gujarat for the same year a pair of bullock was available for 
every 16 acres or so. Thus, for the purpose of cultivation the bullook power 
which is an almost exclusive source of traction in culitivation was very much 
inadequate even when compared to the country as a w'hole.^* It is true, though, 
that the requirement of traction power for irrigation was lower in Gujarat than 
in other parts of the country, partly because very, low percentage of cultivable 
area in Gujarat is under irrigation, and partly also because the mechanical 
means of traction for the irrigation purposes, namely electric pumps and diesel 
pumps are used in a large number in this state 

Position of the Stale in regard to availability of milch cattle is no way 

1. Taking the mean figures of the working cattle in 1956 and 1951, two 
years of quinquennial livestock census and assuming that proportion of working 
stock, milch cattle etc. is same in 1961 as it w’as in 1956 This arbitrary assum- 
ption had to be made since the detailed countrywide information from 1961 
livestock census is not available. It is presumed that the chances of these 
estimates going far wrong are meagre The figures of 1961 Ii\^stock census 
are taken from Moiihly Abstract of Statistics, May, 1962, p. 77. The figures 
for Gujtrat are taken from Agricultutal Situation] in India, February' 1952, 

p. 1146. 

2. According to one source the country needs about 70 million bullocks for 
traction poroses, as against 65 million available. Sec. Role of Animal flusban- 
dr>‘, by U. K. Dhebar, Khadi Gramodyog, Vol. VJII, No. IX, jane 1962, 
pp. 564-565. 
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batter than that for the country as a whole, which as is well-known has a 
serious paucity oi milch cattle. In the country as a whole for every lOO people, 
there were 18 milch cattle in 1961 comprising of 12 cows and 6 buffaloes. 
During the same year in Gujarat the number of milch cattle per lOO persons 
was 17 comprising of 9 cows and 8 buffaloes. On the other hand looking to 
the higher ratio of urban population in Gujarat ( urban population in Gujarat 
accounted for 25.6 per cent of the total population as against 17.8 per cent m 
India as a whole, ) the demand for milk is likely to be higher in this state. 
Even when the account is taken of several high milk yielding breeds among 
Gujarat’s animal stock and a slightly larger ratio of buffaloes among the milch 
cattle in this state compared to India, the fact of inadequacy x>i milch cattle 
cannot be wished away. 


As far as the other products of this cattle, manure, hide and skin, etc. are 
concerned a disproportionately small number of cattle in Gujarat clearly indi- 
cate a smaller supply of these products; though the supply of hide and skin 
will also depend to some extent on the mortality rate among the cattle. Thu®, 
It is clear that the cattle wealth of Gujarat is inadequate for the supply of 
traction power or the milk or other products even when compareti to the average 
availability of these products and services for the country as a whole, — latter 
by no standard being anywhere near the real requirements. 

Rate of Growth of Cattle in Gujarat : The data from the 1951 livestock 
census are available only for ten districts of Gujarat which were formerly part 
of the Bombay State. The data for all the seventeen districts of Gujarat are 
available on for the year 1956 and 1961. During this quiquennium the rate of 
growth of bovine population in Gujarat was 1 16 per cent per annum. During 
the same period the rate of growth in the country as a whole was 2 21 per cent 
per annum Even m 1956 Gujarat had less than its share of bovine population 
-on the criteria of density per square mile and number of cattle per person; 
the slower rate of growth further weakened the position. ^ 


rowth of unprodnetive cattle -The whole question of ‘unproductive cattle’ 
IS emotiona y charged. Without entering into the controversy whether the stray 
f cr ^ ^rren cows also give as much in return as they consume, following 

ones o are considered, for the purpose of this paper, unproductive 

I census as other male above three 

nnmhp'rf^H ^ 3 CCS, other female cattle and other buffaloes. Such animals 

san^ ri96r P ^ ''' remained at 70 thou 

san^mJ96L_^ro^^ they formed less than 1 per cent of the total 

were formerly part of 

™ „„ ,S’r..r ‘ 
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bovine population *8 per cent in 1956 and *7 per cent in 1961 and provide one 
of the brighter feature of Gujarat’s catile situation. 


Wastage of Yonog-stock : While the small number of useless cattle are 
a bright spot in the state, the wastage of youngs-tock is one of the disturbing 

features. The result of the last two live-stock censuses, clearly bring out the 
callous attitude of the people in the state regarding the young-stock. In this 
respect the people of Gujarat seem to be even less careful about their cattle- 
wealth than the people in other parts of the country. This is indicated by a 
higher proportion of young-stock in the bovine population and a slower rate of 
growth of the bovine population of the other hand. Thus the young-stock ac' 
counted for nearly 32 per cent of the total bovine population m Gujarat m 1956 
while they accounted for nearly 29 per cent for the country as a whole. But- 
during the quinquennium, the bovine population in Gujarat increased by 8 per 
cent as against an increase of 11 per cent in the country as a whole. However, 
if a sizable number of the young-stock are exported { net ) from the state, the 
proportion of youn-gstock in the bovine population in 1956 and the subsequent 
changes in the number of animal will not bear direct relationship. In the ah* 
sence of relevant data it is difficult to arrive at a firm conclusion, though it is 
presumed that the export of young-stock do not account for the discrepency 
noted above. It is the mal-nutrition, diseases, and ill-care which take a heavy 
toll of the young-stock This wastage is more pronounced in case of buffaloes. 

Availability of Usefull Cattle : During last quinquennium significant changes 
have taken place in the number of useful animals viz. vork-stock and milch 
cattle, both cows and buffaloes. 


1956 1961 

Work-stock 27, 26, 209 30, 21, 410 

Cows in milk 16, 43, 439 81, 00, 473 

Buffalaloes in milk 14, 58, 138 16, 38, 830 


% increase in 1961 
over 1956 
10.8 
96 
12.39 


It may be inferred from the above that, while the increases in the milch 
animals, specially buffaloes in Gujarat during the period 1956-61 \^as quite 
impressive, the availability of work-stock is not so satisfactory. It should be 
noted, however, that the rale of increase in the number of milch cattle was 
slower than the rate of increase in human population. It needs serious considc* 
rations as to why the rale of growth of work-stock and milch animals is so 
sluggish. It this is the pace of growth in number, all possible attempts should 
be made to improve the quality of the herd; so that they foltfl ihc increasing 
demands on their services an products. 

Cows Vs. Buffaloes: Even among the milch cattle the rneven growth of 
cows and buffaloes call for some comments. Among many conmovcrsial and 
-7 
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largely unresolved issues of'animal husbandry the one most* frequently debated 
is the issue of cows Versus buffaloes. The advantages of the cow is that it is 
a dual-purpose animal, Fit^serves both as a source of work-stock and milk. In 
that respect buffalo is useful mainly for the milk, In Gujarat its progeny is 
not usuallylpuCunder the yoke* But|bufEalo is a high milk yielder and its 
advantages to the dairy farmers and urbanjmilk supplier are obvious. In the 
composition of milch cattle, bufalloes account for a higher share, vi^, 48 per 
cent in Gujarat tha then average for the country, which is 32 per cent of 
buffaloes in the total milch cattle, will warrant. Similarly, this proportion in 
Gujarat has remained static around 48 per cent during the last quinquennium. 
It is obvious, therefore, that in any programme of live-stock improvement, the 
buffaloes should have their own share. More so, in the districts like Kaira, 
where the marketing of "milk is highly organized. 

There is another aspect of the problems which needs some attention* Nor- 
mally It willobe^advantageous to have buffaloes as the source of milk supplied 
to the towns,|if the supply of milk has to come from within the towns or from 
t.^the peripheri of the towns in order to minimse the transport costs. The high 
milk yielding buffaloes if kept in the towns or at the peripheri of towns can 
hold their own, on economic considerations, against a dual-purpose animal like 
cow. But because of|the lack of a directive policy the advantages on concen- 
trating the]^cows and buffaloes in suitable location have not been taken. We 
find from the 1961 live-stock census that proportion of cows ( over three years ) 
and she-buffaloes (over three yeais) in the rural and urban areas is practi- 
cally same. 

'Neglect of Aniraal^Hnsbandry in Gujarat’s Plan ' It is surprising that inspite 
of so many favourable features, superior breeds, a peasantry accustomed to 
animal husbandry, a number of organised dairies, comparatively better availabi- 
lity of grass and fodder, very little attention has been paid by the planning 
authorities’^on developing the cattle-wealih. As was noted earlier; the animal 
husbandry^contributes' iSJper cent of the state income of Gujarat. But in . the 
ThirdJFive Year^PIan of Gujarat only 2.33 crores, out of a total outlay of 235 
crores, are to^be^spent on the development of animal husbandry, and other 1.85 
crores are te^j^be^spent^on the development of dairying and milk supply. Even 
ifjhe^expenditure under ’.latter, viz. dairy development etc, are taken as that 
incurred'for^the improvement of live-stock ecopomy, the total outlay on this 
^head is less than;;;2|per cent of the total outlay of the plan. This amply sug- 
gestslthe step-motherly treatment towards this important sector of the State’s 
economy. Several^ther indicators of this neglect attitude can be quoted. Thus 
byll960-61, Jhejast year for which data are avilable. There were only 3 cattle 
breeding farms, .none for the buffaloes. There were only nine centres for artifi- 
cial insemination for the whole of the State. There were less than 400 veternary 
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dispensaries (including miniature veternary aid centre which numbered 205)1. 
The same state of affairs prevails in respect of other facilities required for the 
development of animal husbandry. 

Conclusion : From the above discussion certain broad conclusions can be 
drawn. In Gujarat the availability of work-stock and milch cattle are even 
lower than the average availability in the country as a whole, which, as is well 
known, is highly inadequate. During the last decade, and more firmly one can 
say for last quinquennium, the rate of growth of bovine population in Gujarat 
is slower than the average rate of growth in the country. At the same time 
the, proportion of useless cattle has not declined markedly in Gujarat over last 
few years. There seems to be huge wastage of young-stock which burdens the 
live-stock economy with the uneconomic and wasteful use of resources. The 
picture becomes sombre when it is known that the rate of growth of useful 
animals, both work-stock and milch animal is not keeping pace with the requi- 
rements for these. The buffaloes, though constituting a sizable section of the 
milch animals are particularly neglected and the advantages of these high yield- 
ing animals, by coacenlrating on the urban peripheries are completely ignored. 
There are further reasons for pessimism vhen one notes the negligible funds 
alloted for the improvement of the cattle-wealth of Gujarat in Gujarat’s Third 
Five Year Plan, 


STUDY OF RAINFALL OF KUTCH 

Prof, G, A. Kapadia, Ahraedabad 

The apnual rainfall of fortyfive years ( 1911-1955) for eleven stations of 
Kutch and Kutch as a whole is considered in this papaer vith a view to study 
its distribution, variation, trend, intensity, reliability etc. Rainfall in relation to 
water requirements of plants, soil conservation, vegetation and crops are also 
studied. 

Conclusions drawn arc *• 

1. Considerable variation in the rainfall occurs from year to year. July is 
the rainest month. Next come August and September. Further September rain- 
fall is greater than that of June. The water run-off is more likely tooccurintbe 
months of July and August than in other months of the year. The range of 
variation is very great for all stations. 

2. There are more number of limes rainfall below norma! than above 
normal. During the years 1911 to 1955, the year 1914 is the ideal year for ah 
eleven stations. 

3. The years 19U, 191S and 1959 arc the lean years for all the eleven 
stations. But besides these years, years 1915, 1923, 1925, 194S and 1955 are 

L Sec, Handbook of Basic Statistics of Gujarat, op dt p 92. 
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thfe lean years for Kutch as a whole. It is interesting to note that these years 
coincide with famine years of Gujarat as a whole or some parts of Gujarat. 

4. The years l913, 1926 and 1944 are the years of excess rain-fall for all 
the eleven stations. Besides these years, years 1917 and 1953 are the excess 
years for Kutch as a whole. Only once excess and deficit rainfall or vice versa 
occurred in adjacent years. The chances of one excess year being succeeded by 
another or one deficit year being succeeded by another appear to be small. 

5. The coefficient of variability percentage decreases of stations from east 
to west and increases from stations from south to north. 

6. Ten year running mean shows downward trend of rainfall from the 
year 1927 onwards. 

7. Intensity of rainfall is high. 

8. From the study of reliability of the rainfall it is seen that 31 to 32 years 
in a 100 the rainfall is likely to be below the selected level i. e. three fourth 
of the normal for Kutch as a whole. 

9. The failure of crops causes considerable distress. As the variability is 
relatively great the rainfall is not dependable, hence irrigation is necessary to 
suppliment the rainfall. 

10. Since the farming, in general, more or less, entirely depends upon the 
vagaries of monsoon, the moisture is one of the major limiting factors in com* 
parative low outturn of many crop-plants, hence adequate information on water 
requirements is of prime importance in profitable production of crop-plants. 

11. Dry-farming system should be introduced fuf the profitable use of 
water and soil and doubling the yield by giving trials to drought resistent 
varieties of crop-plants. 


CO-OPERBTIVE CREDIT IN GUJARAT ; 

PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS^ 

Syt* A, V Shah, Bombay 

In the discussion of problems of rural planning inGujarat, cooperative move- 
ment, because of its size and significance, should invariably figure prominently. 

1. The paper is based on a part of the Ph, D. thesis on the “ Integrated 
Scheme of Rural Credit with Reference to the Gujarat Region ’’ being prepared 
y the author in the Department of Economics, University of Bombay. 

.. supply of credit and its inter-distrjct variations was pub- 

lished m the Journal of Gujarat Research Society, April I960. 

of Region herein referred to, excludes from the present State 

of Gujarat Saurashtra, Kutch and Dangs. 
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This paper has a limited objective; namely to review for the Gujarat region 
developments that have taken place under the impact of the Integrated scheme 
in the sphere of cooperative credit for the period of a decade since 1949-50 
and on the basis of this review, identify factors that help or hinder the growth 
of cooperation. 

During the decade, two significant steps have been taken in the direction 
of the reorganising cooperative credit in the region • ( i ) the process of inte- 
gration and development of cooperative movement initiated in 1950 by the 
Bombay State Co-operative Bank; and ( ii ) the introduction of the Integrated 
Scheme of Rural Credit in 1955-56. Though the former scheme was less 
ambitious, it had prepared the ground for a rapid development under the latter, 

I 

Supply of Co-operatire Credit (1949-50 to 1958-59) 

It is too obvious to state that the main purpose of both the schemes W'as 
to satisfy more adequately and efficiently the credit requirements of all classes 
of cultivators. One of the important yard-sticks of measuring the success of 
these schemes is therefore the extent of credit supply by cooperatives. The 
following table gives the idea of the credit supply in the region and a corapa* 
rison with that in India during the last decade. 

Table 1 

Credit Supply in Gujarat Region and India, 1949-50 to 1958-59 


Year 

Gujarat 

Region 

Index 

India 


Percentage share 
Gujarat in India 

1949 -50 

0.98 

100 

17.99 

100 

58 

1950-51 

1.47 

150 

22,90 

127 

6.9 

1951-52 

1.81 

185 

24 21 

134 

8.1 

1952-53 

2.43 

248 

25.69 

143 

10,4 

1953-54 

2.52 

257 

29.64 

165 

9.3 

1954-55 

2.96 

302 

35 48 

197 

9.1 

1955-56 

3.83 

391 

49.62 

276 

2.4 

1956-57 

5 39 

550 

67.33 

374 

8 7 

1957-58 

8 73 

891 

96.08 

534 

lO.O 

1958-59 

11.54 

1176 

125 50 

698 

10 J 


Over the decade, the aedit suppl> in the Gujarat region inacased by 
over eleven times as against about six times in India. The rate of increase in 
tbc region vas comparatively slow upto 1955-56 but from that year when the 
Integrated Scheme came into operation it gathered considerable momentum. 
Throughout the latter period, the pace of development m the region is higher 
than that of India. It is most likely that but for the first scheme of the Born- 
bry State Co-operative Bank w'hicb had done considerable spadework, the had 
over India in the latter period would not have been possible. The percentage 
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share of the region in India increases over a decade from 5.8 to 10.1. The 
increase, however, is not steady and continnous. Any student of Indian coopera 
tion will at once accede that the progress achieved in the region during the 
last decade, particularly in last four years is very satisfactory. 

In the following table the pace of development of the Gujarat region is 
compared with that of other cooperatively developed regions of India only for 
the latter period 1955-56 to 1958-59. The comparison with the first period is 
difficult due to boundary changes as a consequence of the reorganisation of the 
States. 


Table 2 

( Rs. in crores ) 


Year 

Gujarat 

Andhra 

Madras 

Punjab 

U. P. 

Mahara- 

shtra 

7.33 

Kerala 

1955-56 

3.83 

5.80 

5.67 

3,69 

5.58 

0 34 

1958-59 

11.53 

14.30 

13 18 

8.64 

14.98 

14 61 

2 78 

Percentage 
increase in 
1958-59 over 
1955-56 

301 

247 

232 

234 

268 

199 

818 


With the exception of Kerala where development in cooperative credit was 
almost from a scratch, the rate of progress in the Gujarat region was higher 
than those of any other cooperatively developed States compared aboVe. 


^ A 

A few more indicators of progress may also be compared. This corapari* 


son is made with reference to the last year v\z, 

1953-59. 


Table 3 

Gujarat 

All 

Maximum 

Region 

India 

elsewhere 

(1) Villages covered by primary 

cooperatives (per cent) 86 

60.1 

Kerala, 

(2) Population covered (per cent) 212 

35 3 


(3) Credit advanced per member (Rs.) 316 

105 


(4) Credit advanced per society (Rs ) 29464 

6861 

- - 

(5) Working capital per society (Rs.) 32780 

9346 


(6) Owned funds per society (Rs.) 10425 

2538 


(7) Overdoes as percentage to 

outstandings g 

20 



Here too with the exception of Kerala which has maximum coverage in res- 
pect of both villages and population the region ranks first so far as other 
indicators are concerned. The average working capital of the society in Gujarat 
is more than three times the average for India; the average loan advanced per 
society IS eyen four times the average for India; the loan advanced per mem- 
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ber is Rs. 316 as against Rs. 105 for the country o\vned_funds per^societyjare 
again four times higher than those for India and what is^more^satisfying'is 
the fact that overdues as percentage to outstandings arc considerably lower 
compared to those for the All-India viz. 9 and 20 respectively.^It should be 
emphasised that ‘ other ’ indicators are a measure of the economic soundness 
and operational efficiency of the cooperatives. 

The above analysis leads to the conclusion that the region ranks high not 
only in respect of the pace of increase in credit supply but also in an all- 
round development of cooperative credit system as measured by important 
indicators of progress. 

Share of Co-operative Credit in Total Credit Supply 

Though it is not possible to make reliable estimates regarding credit 
supply by all the agencies and the share of cooperative credit system in it, 
we have recorded data at least for three important credit agencies viz. money- 
lenders, cooperatives and the government which we assume, supply major 
portion of the credit. Data regarding credit advanced by monc} -lenders and the 
government were collected from the Annual Administration Repcrls of the 
Mone} -lenders Act of Bombay. 


Table 4 

Credit Supply in the Gujarat Region 

( Rs. in lakbs ) 


Year 

Cooperatives 

Government 

Money-lenders 

Total 



135(17.1) 

558 (70.5) 

Rs. 

Index 

1949-50 

98 (12 4 } 

791 

000 

1950-51 

147 (16.7; 

54 ( 6.1) 

681 (77.2) 

882 

111 

1951-52 

181 ( 2 o.o; 

69 ( 7.7) 

654 (73.3) 

904 

114 

1952-53 

243 (24 P; 

55 ( 5.6) 

677 (69 4) 

475 

123 

1953 54 

252 (28.8) 

30 ( 3.4) 

592 (67.7) 

874 

no 

1954-53 

295 (34.2) 

21(2 4) 

346 (63 3) 

862 

K9 

1953-56 

382 (40.3) 

27( 2 8) 

539 (56 9) 

948 

120 

1956-37 - 

39 (48.9) 

16 ( 1,4) 

548 (49.7) 

1103 

139 

1957-58 

873 (50.6) 

130 ( 6.7; 

721 (41.8) 

1724 

218 

1958-39 

1154 (60.3) 

77 ( 4.0) 

682 (35.6) 

1913 

242 


Figures in the brackets indicate percentages to total. 

We can observe that the aggregate credit supply for the region has increa- 
sed over this period by 242 per cent. The demand for credit bcirg a derived 
demand, the rise in it can be attributed to mainly three factors vir, incrcaie 
in agricultural production, rapid commercialisation and generally fcvoumble 
terms of trade cf agriculture which wms slightly disturbed in 1954-55 and 1955-56. 
The credit supplied by money-lenders bas not declined On the contrary, it 
shows increase by 2Z per cent but their share ( of the money-lender* ) estne down 
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from 70.5 to 35 6 psr cent. Similarly the share of the Government finance was 
reduced to 4 0 per cent, from 17 1 per cent. Over this period cooperative credit 
recorded a phenomenal increase and its share rose from 12 4 per cent in 
1949-50 to 60 3 per cent in 1958-59. 

It should he remembered that in the absence of comprehensive knowledge 
regarding the credit of all credit agencies these estimates of shares are essen 
tially tentative. Another significant fact to be noted in this connection is that 
it is only cooperatively weak districts like Panchmahals, Banaskantha, Amreli 
etc. even the money-lenders’ credit has remained stagnant. It shows that these 
areas have low credit absorption capacity. Any scheme of cooperative credit 
will have to take cognisance of this factor. What such areas first require is 
not credit but the creation of conditions w’hich may increase the willingness 
and ability of culnvators to make productive use of credit 


Comparative Progress in Gujarat and India 

In order to identify ihe main points of difference which characterise the 
cooperative credit systems of Gujarat and India, it is recescary to carry the 
comparison between them further. We should know as to how they have fared 
in respect of various indicators of progress over the period of a decade. In 
the following tables giving comparison betw’een the Gujarat and India, the 
years of reference selected are 1949-50, 1955-56 and 1958-59, The Inte- 
grated Scheme of the Bombay State Cooperative Bank w'as initated in 1949-50. 
The Integrated Scheme recommended by the Committee of Direction, All 
India Rural Credit Survey was initiated in 1955-56 and third year 195S-59 is 
taken because published data were available upto this year. 


The following table illustrates the progress of societies and membership 
during this period * 

Table 5 


Progress of Societies and Membership 


Year No. of Societies 


India Gujarat 

090 Region No. 

1949-50 117 2172 

1955-56 160 2972 

1958-59 167 3915 

Percentage increase in 
(3) over (1) 42? 80 2 

(3) over (2) 4 4 3X 7 


No of Members 


India 

Gujarat 

Millions 

Thousands 

4.8 

150 

7 80 

261 

11*9 

365 

147.9 

1433 

52 6 

. 39 8 


Frorri the point of view of the organisation of societies Gujarat shows 
better performance than India for both the periods. Particularly m the second 
period the progress for India as a whole is extremely slow, only 4l+^per cent 
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against 31.7 per cent in the Gujarat Region. But in respect of the growth of 
membership India shows belter results then the Gujarat Region. In the second 
period when the country added 52.6 per cent to its membership, the Gujarat 
Region added about 40 per cent. The slow rate of growth in membership is a 
very significant fact, There are two possible explanations. Firstly, people with 
smaller size of holdings may have been admitted in the fold of cooperative 
movement only in a restricted number. Secondly, in the cooperatively developed 
areas the progress is intensive rather than extensive and in cooperatively under 
developed areas thongh the organization of societies is rapid they do not com* 
mand in the initial years sufficiently large membership. 

The expansion between the growth of capital structure is given in the 
table 6 and in table 7 ( See at the end of this article. ); a further idea is given 
of the progress in terms of important averages in respect of both per society 
and per member. 

A few points of significance, emerging from these tables should be noted. 
'The most important characteristic which distinguishes the cooperative credit 
system of Gujarat from that of India is the fact of ‘size*. The average 
membership per society is larger so also are the resources at its disposal and 
loan operations. This point— -size as a factor in growth— is extremely important. 
We have also noted the increasing reliance of cooperatives in the Gujarat region 
on borrowed funds, without at the same time jeopardising the financial inte- 
grity of the cooperative banking system. This shows that one of the important 
objectives of the integrated scheme viz. linking the primary cooperative vdth 
upper layers of organisation ( i. e. vertical integration) seems to have been 
achieved in this region. 

Again the increasing reliance on outside funds is deliberately promoted by 
the policy of State partnership because of the shortage of funds within the 
cooperative movement. The State on the one hand contributes to the share- 
capital of the primary societies and augment their borrowing capacity and on 
the other provides liberal credit facilities. This form of new relationship in the 
context of increasing reliance on borrowed funds by the cooperatives should 
engage greater attention. Perhaps the most disturbing factor is that of continu* 
ous decline in * deposits The cooperatives are intended to be the primary' 
agencies for mobilising rural savings and it is in this very vital function they 
have almost failed Factors impending the mobilisation needs to be anaVsed 
closely. There are several of them. First, this aspect of cooperatives has not 
received enough aUcnlion and all efforts at present arc concentrated on loan 
operations. Secondly, some of the procedures regarding deposits are obsolete 
and far from attracting savings, they discourage members in drposiihg their 
savings in a cooperative. The rate of interest be gets i.s lower (2 per cent or 
below) than what he is likely to get from other sources, Peposits with the 
-8 
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cooperative are being fixed, the member cannot withdraw in needs. So for all 
practical purposes, the savings deposited with the cooperative are frozen and in 
"periods of needs cannot be relied upon. 

Has this growth been evenly distributed or concentrated in certain areas as 
is the case for the country as a whole ? The following table answers this question. 

/ Table 8 


Year 

Ahmeda- 

bad 

Amre- Mehsa* 
ii na 

Banas* Kaira Sabar 
kanthoa kantba 

Bare 

da 

Broa Panch 
ch Mahals 

Surat Total 

1949r50 

17.2 

4.3 

2.8 

02 

4.7 

27 

8.6 

34 9 

8.1 

16.9 

100 

1955-56 

23,5 

3.7 

5.0 

2.9 

6.3 

55 

15.0 

20 3 

3.5 

13 3 

100 

1958-59 

13 0 

3.5 

7.2 

2.9 

6.2 

5.2 

11.4 

41 2 

23 

60 

100 


In the above table percentage distribution of credit is given for all the 
districts for three years. The first point to be noted is that in all the three 
districts, viz. Broach, Surat, Afamedabad and Baroda which are relatively 
more developed, shared between them 70 to 75 per cent of the total credit 
supply. But the more outstanding observation is that the rapid growth witnessed 
in the last three years is only concentrated in the Broach District which w'as 
selected for the Pilot Project in 1955-56. The concentration of efforts is so 
much m this district that it has brought down considerably the percentage 
shares of other important districts viz. Surat, Abmedabad and Broach and 
commanded as high a share in the region ns 41 per cent. In case of the re 
raaining districts except Panchmabals the percentage shares remain almost con- 
stant. On the basis of this table three districts viz. Panchmabals, Banaskantha 
and Amreli can be treated as cooperatively backward. In Panchmabals the 
cooperative credit situation show's considerable deterioration and none of the 
measures recently undertaken to promote the growth of cooperative movement 
seems to have any impact. Amreli and Banaskantha have somehow' managed 
to stay where they were and the growth is very slow. The situation of this 
kind brings us to the most important question as to why such uneveness 
between districts prevails. The factors responsible for such a rapid progress or 
otherwise can be broadly divided into two catagories: (1) those concerning the 
-cooperative movement and (2) those beyond its competance. Among the first 
category we specifically take note of three viz. ( i ) the share of borrow'ed funds 
in the working capital; (ii) the percentage share of large-sized societies in the 
total, credit supply; and ( iii ) the extent of overdoes. All of them are very 
important to the growth of cooperative credit system. But because of the lack 
of space, they are not discussed in this paper. 

The second category includes certain agronomic factors like the size of 
holding, the extent of commercialization and certain social factors like the 
extent of male literacy, percentage of scheduled castes and tribes and also the 
share of moneylenders” credit. 
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These factors are summarised in the followiug table. They are ranked to- 
gether considerably help us in understanding not only the intra-regional diffe- 
rences but also the difference between the region and India. 

Table 9 

( See at the end of this article. ) 

The first thing to be noted is that the average size of holding for the re- 
gion is 8.7 as against 5.3 for India. In three districts viz. Kaira, Panchmahals 
and Surat, the average size of holding is below the regional average, the four 
other districts viz. Baroda, Sabarkantha, Mehsana and Broach it is between 
the regional average and 10 acres and in the remaining districts it is above 10 
acres. Of the total holdings 74,995 in the region, though 32.4 per cent are 
below 5 acres, the actual area commanded by them works out to only 5.7 per 
cent of which as high as 15 per cent is leased out. 

Table 10 

Distribution and Size of Agricnltural Holdings in the Gujarat Region 

Area owned ( ordinary Acres 


Grade of Holdings 

Number of holdings 

Area 

Aiea given on 
lease % to Area 

Upto 5 acres 

24,291 

32.4 

63,493 

5.7 

9,515 

15 0 

5-10 

16,048 

21.4 

1,08,417 

9.7 

8013 

* 

7.4 

10-25 

20,917 

21,9 

3,41,262 

3,73,228 

30.6 

19,143 

5.6 

25-50 

10,768 

l4.4 

33.4 

14,864 

4.0 

50-100 

2,648 

3.5 

1,68,813 

15.2 

9,327 

5.5 

100-500 

3i3 

0.4 

51,406 

4.6 

8,542 

16.6 

Above 500 

10 


9,398 

0.8 

3,127 

33.3 

Total 

74,995 

100.0 

1,16,067 

100.0 

72,531 

6.5 


If we take 10 acres as an economic unit we find as high as 53.8 per cent 
of the holdings fall below ( outside ) ibis category, and they command 15.4 
per cent of the area. Thus we see that not only the average size of holding is 
bigger than that of India but also the distribution of agricultural holdings is 
so skewed that as high as 84.6 per cent of the area is under the size of hold- 
ing 10 acres or more. Another fact to be noted is regarding the tenure system. 
The bulk of the area was under peasant proprietorship and only in some po- 
ckets, the intermediary system prevailed. The owmed land was mostly under 
personal culiiyaiion and it was only two categories of cultivators who leased 
out more than 5 per cent of their land. Those having very small sire of 
holdings ( 5 nacs or less) or those owning excessively say 100 acres or more. 
Thus from ,thc point of view of size of holding distribution of holdings r.nd 
the tenure sj'siem, the region is vcrj» favourably placed as compared to other 
parts of the counlrj* particularly the Korth and the North East. 

' Agriculture in the region is highly commercialised and this is a factor in- 
fluencing considerably the growth of the cooperati\ c mo\*crocnt. For the period 
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1956-59, the average area under food crops was 53.8 per cent in the region as 
against 74.8 per cent for India. It is interesting to note that the districts where 
cooperative movement has not made much progress have larger percentage of 
cultivated area under food-crops, Banaskanlha 90.9, Panchmahals 80.2, Mehsana 
74.4. But what is more important than this is the fact that the area under 
commercial crops has been increasing rapidly in the recent period. ^ Mainly 
there are two important commercial crops viz. cotton and groundnut. For the 
region as a whole in 1958-59, cotton claimed 23 6 per cent of the cultivated 
area and groundnut 8 1 per cent. Colton accupied as much as 56.4 per cent of 
the cultivated area in Broach in 1958-59, 48.9 per cent in Baroda, 35.4 per cent 
in Surat, 34 8 per cent in Ahmedabad and 25 7 per cent in Sabarkantha. 
Groudnut on the other hand, occupied 32.6 per cent of the cultivated area of Amreli, 


18 6 per cent in Sabarkantha and 10.8 per cent in Panchmahals. In only Kaira 
District tobacco is a significant crop, claiming 11.0 per cent of the cultivated 
area. Because of the larger size of holding, and commercial crops like cotton 
and groundnuts not only the value of gross produce per cultivator is high but 
also cash receipts by him are proportionately higher still. The cultivators are 
accustomed to ‘market’ and are familar with market habits. This kind of situ- 
^lon is very conducive "to the growth of cooperative finance. As is w'ell-known 
the growth of the cooperative activities in Gujarat is mostly around the cotton 
aop and It has made its mark largely in the cotton growing districts of 


Literacy may help to create informed opinion. We have therefore taken 
le literacy for different districts just to ascertain as to what infinence it has 

nf c a cooperative movement. Similarly the proportion 

o s heduled castes and tribes may have adverse impact too For inLnce, 

to S n fr' Panchmahals may help as 

of sn* Doonlarn • ““d still higher percentage 

has rfmaTned mor ^^y thl district 

have been exne ' ^ stagnant in the recent years when other districts 

ttLl anr « mostly in these types of 

hit thertar »°°=yknders stiU contne to 

be explained’ ottt by a mtbLtrt’flv”” 

It is extremely difficult to isolate th * enumerated above, 

factors have Lir ioflnenll Ltl H • ‘ 

_of their infinence will not Le the saml’^n tfelenttleal!”' 


— — — 

Z. Dantwala, M. L. Food Deficit anri ^ 

Vijnana, VoL 3, No. 1, pp. 19.23 Commercial Crops of Gojarat-Artha 



Table 6 

Capital Stroctare : Its growth 
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NEED TO DEVELOP RESEARCH TECHNIQUES FOR 
MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Syt, P. J. Pivetia, Bombay 

lotrodnction : 

The need for improving the marketing practices and procedures for agri- 
cultural products was felt in this country long back since the j ear 1935 when 
the Directorate of Marketing and Inspection was set up at the centre aid 
marketing departments were created in different State Governments. There has, 
therefore, been a good amount of thinking done both by the centre and diffe 
rent Slate Governments for improving old traditional practice of markeliog 
through middlemen who were the only hope for cultivators. By now, number 
of Agricultural Markets in the rural areas' have been regulated and the concept 
and practices of Co-operative Marketing are also becoming more and more 
popular. All these efforts have resulted in an orderly method of marketing 
which ensures a producer to get a reasonable price for his produce by tlemi 
nating waste and reducing the cost of distribution. 

Gujarat State has made considerable progress in regulating markets and 
setting up Co-operative Marketing Societies. By the end of Second Five Year 
Plan there were about 86 market committees covering about 86 major markets 
and 72 minor markets With a view to covering the remaining -important mar- 
ket centres it is proposed to regulate 31 more markets during the Third Plan 
Period. 


There were about 133 Primary Co-operative Marketing Societies { excluding 
Cotton Sale, fruit and vegetable sale, and other supply ing and sale societies ) 
functioning in the Gujarat State by the end of Second Plan In order to cover 
the entire state with Co-operative Marketing Societies, it is proposed to orga- 
nise 50 new marketing societies during the Third Plan period. 

Gujarat State has also established a State Warehousing Corporation for 
the State. It is proposed to strengthen this Corporation during the Third Plan 
by contributing to Share Capital of this Corporation for which provision of Rs. 
20 00 lakhs has been made in the Plan. 


Enough spade work has, therefore, been done by Gujarat State in im- 
pro^ng the functioning of the markets and giving financial and other servicing 
facilities to the cultivators by formation of Co-operative Marketing Societies. 
All these steps will ensure that the cultivators will get a reasonable return on 
their produce and will not be compelled to sell the product at a far low rate 
merely on account of financial stringencies. These steps, although, by far the 
first necessary are, however, not the only steps which can improve profitability 

" I are far complL and cannot be 

^^^keting practices and 

^ t u the crops 

The best iHustration of this can be given by obserLg the Lkefing stmc- 
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ture for industrial commodities. The tempo of industrial development in our 
country is growing at a very fast rate. The All India General Index of Indus- 
trial Production has gone up by about 81 per cent from 1951 to 1961 (with 
1951 = 100 as base ). As against this the all India General Index of Agricultural 
production during this period has gone up only by about 40 per cent ( with 
June 1950 = 100 as base ). With the advance in the industrial production in the 
country techniques of marketing ere also developing especially for those com- 
modities where there has been a competition in sales between different pro 
ducing units. Marketing studies such as consumers preference surveys, moti- 
vation surveys etc. are being undertaken by some of the business houses the 
results' of which have undoubtedly proved extremely useful, Recently, techniques 
of Statistical Quality Control are also becoming increasingly popular to im- 
prove the quality and uniformity of the product. 

The problems of marketing for agricultural commodities, although, are not 
strictly comparable with the marketing of industrial products, sliil, the techni- 
ques in marketing which are applicable for industrial commodities can safely 
be applied to agricultural products. 

Before we consider the applicability of some of the marketing techniques 
for agricultural products, it would be essential to make one point very clear 
at the outset, An attempt has been made here just to illustrate and to set our 
minds thinking on some of the marketing problems for agriculture products, 
in the context of which it would be desirable to introduce some techniques for 
improving the marketability of these products. The question of feasibility of 
executing these techniques has to be considered separately from its own aspect. 
An attempt has, however, been made to suggest the ways and means by \shich 
some ' of these techniques could be made applicable under the existing 
circumtances. 

Market Intelligence Service : 

The role of Market Intelligence work needs no emphasis ns one of the 
basic requirements for developing ^^arI^et Research work in the field of agri- 
cultural marketing. In old Bombay State work pertaining to Market Intelligence 
was assigned to the Market Research Officer in Co-opctaiivc department and 
the same procedure is also probably being followed in Gujarat State, 

The basic function of Market Research Officer can be described as : 

(1) Collection and dissemination of prices, arrivals, stocks, surpluses in 
respect of ogricultural and non-agricultural commodities. 

(2) Broadcasting of prices and price reviews under the integrated scheme 
of price intelligence. 

(3) Publication of statistical information for the use of various interests. 

Thus tbe Market Research Officer o! the State is a slofcbousc of infot 

mation pertaining to vuirious aspects of market. 

-9 
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Under the existing functions of the Market Research Officer major portion 
oi his time is spent in collecting the basic information pertaining to prices, 
market arrivals etc , and to ensure complete coverage of this information from 
various markets. 

The" information available with the office of the Market Research Officer 
can be made use of for undertaking some preliminary studies which could be 
used for Research purposes as well as by the Government from the point of 
view of framing policies for future action. A few of such illustrations ore as 
follows : 

(1) Information regarding prices available for last few years could be used 
to study the trends in variations of prices for some of the important commo- 
dities for a particular region. The investigation of the extent of variation in 
prices over different period of time could further lead to the reasons for varia* 
tions whether high variations in prices are due to some seasonal factors or 
due to some other forces in play. It is needless to mention that effect of 
variation in prices for one commodity has a chain reaction upon others and 
this reaction in turn sets in a cycle thereby affecting the whole economy and 
therefore the consumer. The reasons for variations in prices should therefore 
be studied over as small a region as possible so as to locate the regional 
factors such as inadequate transport facilities, lack of storing facilities etc, 

(2) Price structure for different commodities is an indicator of overall 
economy of a particular region or state. Regional imblances in the economic 
structure are likely to affect the overall economy of the state. It is therefore 
necessary to develop indicators for prices over a period of time for as small 
and compact regions as possible. It may be possible for the State Go\ernment 
to prepare the wholesale price Index Numbers for different commodities possi- 
bly for each Taluka on the basis of the information on whole-sale prices avai- 
lable with the office of the Market Research Officer. Index Numbers for diffe- 
rent commodities should be prepared on a fairly representative price structure 
of that particular region or Taluka. 

(3) Marketable surplus m a particular region is a function of production 
and the level of consumption for that region. Market arrivals in turn are 
dependent on the total marketable surpluses. Resides market arrivals in 
each market the office of the Market Research Officer is also supposed to 
maiotam data on marketable surpluses. Past trends in total marketable 
surpluses for different commodities could be made use of in estimating the 
expected marketable surpluses for different commodities over a certain period 
^ by the end of the Third Plan Period) taking into consideration 
likely or estimated targets of production for that region ( say Taluka or 
District) and the level of consumption for that region. The data regarding the 
norms of consumption for a good number of commodities majr-be uvajlabte 
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through the data collected by the National Sample Surveys and other surveys 
if any, conducted by the State Government. These estimates of marketable 
surpluses are of course likely to be very much approximate on account of high 
variations of the trends in production of agricultural commodities, still however 
a broad indication of their magnitude could be a good guide for administrators 
for their future actions. 

Need For Consumer Research For Agricultural Products : 

To a layman, marketing means buying and selling of agricultural produce. 
These activities apparently look very simple but when one sets out to inquire 
into the genesis of buying and sellirg one comes across a multitude of econo- 
mic phenomena of human wants and their satisfaction. They in turn bring in 
a number of economic activities which lie in the realm of concentration, equa- 
lisation and distribution. 

With the development of regulated marketing procedures the share of the 
middlemen in the profits of the cultivator is likely to go down. Still, however, 
the existance of middlemen cannot absolutely be got rid of. It is, therefore, 
desirable to increase cultivators’ profits by a suitable study of marketing con- 
ditions which have a direct bearing on the profitability of the cultivators. 

In a country like U. S. A. the consumer research for different varieties of 
products has developed on a very scientific scale. It may not be feasible to 
apply all these techniques in our country at this stage as it presupposes number 
of requirements such as adequate finances, availability of trained personnel to 
carry out the programme and last but not the least the standard of education 
amongst the cultivators so as to be in touch with various studies of agricul- 
tural marketing. In any case, beginning has to bo made in this direction as 
fast as we can. 

Amongst different agricultural products and especially in the case of fruits 
and vegetables there definitely exists certain tastes and preference of consu- 
mers for a particular variety of product. The question of preferences exists 
within different types of products and also between the varieties of the same 
product. Although the number of consumers giving preference to a ccriain 
higher variety of product may not be very large still the price diffcmtials 
between the better variety and a little inferior variety are sometimes so large 
so as to provide sufficient margin of profits to a culiivator wnlh a slight change 
iri the production pattern between different products. In other words, the 
cultivators should be posted with complete details regarding the preferences of 
consumers for different varieties of products. It should also be necessity to 
investigate as to what proportion of population would accept a better variety 
of product for a certain range of variation in the prices. This is regarding the 
products which normally find their consumption in the same region. The qnei- 
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tioQ of preferences has still a greater importance espe dally for those products 
having export potential. 

The problem of consumers’ preferences for agricultural commodities is 
therefore highly linked with the extent of grading and standardisation of agri* 
cultural products. Recently grading and standardisation for those commodities 
which have an export potential, such as tobacco, oilseeds, etc. is being paid 
very high attention by the Government. Each product has to undergo thorough 
tests of quality control and the exporters are compelled to observe that the 
exported commodity meets all the requirements of standardisation according to 
the laid down specifications. What is necessary in this direction is to convey 
the preferences of the exporting commercial class to the cultivators. 


So far as the cash crops are concerned, only a certain proportion of the 
cultivated area will have to be put under these crops under Government regu* 
lalions The question of increasing profits by allowing more areas to go under 
cash crops is therefore not feasible. The selection for a cultivator therefore 
remains ^^ith^n different cash crops and between different varieties of the 
same cash crop. An indication regarding the preferences of the commercial 
class for a particular variety of product will therefore be of great use to the 
Cultivator. State Governments should therefore think of launching consumers’ 
preference surveys from this point of view. 

Cost of Cultivation Surveys t 

All the points discussed above relate manly to the introduction of market 
research techniques whereby the cultivator is likely to benefit more from the 
sales side. The other very important factor w'hich has direct bearing on the 
profitabiliy lies in reducing the cost of cultivation. Economic structure can be 
considered to be ideal only when the reasonable standard of profitability is 
maintained without counting heavily upon a certain level of sales prices. 

It IS an unfortunate situation that a very few cultivators today have hardly 

even a rough idea of the cost of cultivation for a particular crop which inte- 
rests them the most. 


rnit M u’ cultivation Study forms one of the most diffi- 

cult problems for which a thorough and exhaustive study although very much 

das f Lie?: r ~ -"'-'^'J-^cmems such asl.ailed 

much o r ’ ^Wch is too 

quate aseur of tT d® ‘»c cultiLors and ade- 

Ls verv f^ !tnH^ iQvestigations. As a result of 

y t les on cost of cultivation has been undertaken insoite of 
Government’s very keen desire tn nnriorfci,.. .u , unaereaxen inspire of 

studies should be undertaken for as smaH 

Certain tracts m some selectprf tai h compact regions as^possible 

period of time for such studies ° ^ selected over a 
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Cost of cultivation will vary not only from taluka to taluka but even from 
village to village within the same taluka. Hence talukawise study for cost of 
cultivation cannot be regarded as fully representative for that taluka but it will 
surely be indicative of certain cost aspects of different crops and such studies 
will be useful if they are done for certain tracts in some selected lalukas from 
time to time. 

Agency for Technical advise and for Implementation of Research Studies : 

In the case of Gujarat State the decision has been very aptly taken that 
the marketing surveys and research organisation of the State will work in close 
collaboration with the Bureau of Economics and Statistics. The Bureau of Eco* 
nomics and Statistics should besides giving technical advise also help the 
marketing survey and research organisation in suggesting the various aspects 
on which market research studies should be undertaken. Secondly, Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics besides offering technical advise and supervision can 
also help in implementicg various survey programmes. The Bureau has a 
District Statistical Officer in each district of the State and a Satistical Assistant 
passed in each Community Development Block. The Bureau can import suitable 
training to its District Statistical office w'hich in turn can train Statistical Ass:s 
tants in the Community Development Block arears, and the agency of these 
Statistical Assistants in the Block arears can best be utilised for undertaking 
different market surveys on a talukawise basis from time to time. 

It is likely that the Statistical Assistant in the Block arrears have many- 
fold duties to perform especially those assignments which are necessary for the 
Block work itself. How^ever, market research w’ork should also be treated ns a 
part of the Block work if already not done so, as it can be regarded ns one of 
the most important activities from the point of view of the development of the 
Block arears. Thus there is no reason why Statistical Assistants in the Block 
arears cannot be assigned these duties regarding the market surveys in Block 
arears, they may, if necessary, be provided wdlh necessary assistance from the 
marketing surveys and research organisation. 

RESEARCH PROGRAMMES COMMITTEE 
Studies relating (o Regional Developtnent 
Syt, S. M. Shah, Delhi 

The Research Programmes Committee was set up by the Planning Commi* 
ssion in July, 195} for sponsoring and assisting research on problems of planned 
development. The Committee consist of eminent social scientists dr.iwm from 
the fields of economics, sociology, pohlicnl science and pabltc administration 
end works in dose cooperation vvith universities and other rcscardi iosiitujton* 
as tUo the ministries in the Government. The Committee is beaded by Dcpalv 
Cbairman of the Planning Commission and meets twice a year to consider the 



fesear^h proposals- submitted for financial assistance from the Committee. Six 
technical Subcommittees are formulated which go into the merits of the sche- 
mes, scrutinise the proposals in detail and make appropriate recommendations tC 
the mam body viz , the Research Programmes Committee Further the Commi- 
ttee is assisted by its five Regional Committees set up at Delhi, Lucknow, 
Calcutta, Poona and Trivendrum who act as its promotional arm •’ and review 
the schemes falling within their respective regions and thus keep a close watch 
over the progress of the schemes The Project Directors are also invited to the 
respective Regional Committees ’ meetings with a view to have mutual discu- 
ssions with members and among themselves as also to discuss field problems 
and problems of research methodology. 

2. Todale, the Committee has sponsored more than 140 research schemes 
on various categories of subjects. A list of research schemes sponsored by the 
Committee is given at Appendix I which gives the ‘ Status ’ in respect of each 
scheme. More than 70 reports have been completed of which 40 are already 
published. Appendix 1 contains inter-alia research projects pertaining to the 
field of regional s'udies. The Committee sponsored in the First Five Year Plan 
studies in Urban development kr own more commonly as ‘ City Surveys ’ in 21 
cities of the country including the four metropolitan cities of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi and Madras. The reports on all the metropolitan cities have been publi- 
shed except that of Delhi. The following cities were covered under this 
programme : 


Reports Pablisbed 

Reports Complited 

Reports under preparation 

Hyderabad 

Bombay 

Allahabad 

Secunderabad 

Surat 

. Cuttak 

Baroda 

Gorakhpur 

Aligarh 

Poona 

Bhopal 

Amritsar 

Lucknow 

Jamshedpur 

Hubh 

Kanpur . 

Calcutta- 

Madras 

Visakhapattanam 

Jaipur 

Delhi 


These surveys were sponsored mainly with a view to collect information 
on the two mam problems of the growth of city viz., the rural urban migration 
and employment opportunities. Results of these surveys have brought to light 
valuable data pertaining to rural urban migration, employment pattern associa- ' 
ted vnth rapid urbanisation, housing conditions' eta Most of the surveys are ’ - 
based on 5 to 10% sample o! households chosen by stratified random sampling. - 
The major findings and conclusions reached In the surveys of Baroda, Gorakh-- 
pur, Hubli, Hyderabad-Secunderabad, Jamshedpur, Kanpur,- Lucknow and S'ur'at^ 
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have been embodied in the form of research monograph which is proposed to 
be published shortly. These data have brought to the- fore the different charac- 
teristics of the cities viz,, administrative towns, the port towns, industrial towns 
and other educational towns. 

3. Further, the Committee sponsored 11 projects on problems of Cottage 
and small-scale industries which are germane to the problems of decentralised 
development of economy The study of small-scale industries among other 
things reveals the nature of local skill, size of markets and availability of raw 
materials and the proprietorship of these concerns. These studies covered an* 
tres spread through out the country viz., Delhi, Sivakasi-Sattur, Moradabad, 
Saugar, Meerut, Mysore City, Amravati, Salem, Allahabad and Nasik, In the 
city survey cf Bombay the aspect of small-scale industries v as studied asv\ell 
Reports relating to Delhi, Sivakasi-Sattur and Moradabad have already been 
published. 

4. Irrigation projects have a vital role in influencing the structure of ag- 
rarian economy particularly the cropping pattern, the land use and the market 
arrivals With a view to studying the primary and secondary benefits of 
major irrigation projects the Committee sponsored studies in the evalution of 
benefits of irrigation projects of five major canals which had reached maturity 
in the sense that the canals were more than 30 years old. These were Dame* 
dar, Tribeni, Sarda, Cauvery-Mettur and Gang canals. The study relating to 
Gang canal was coducted directly by the field staff employed by the 
Committee indicating thus its concern for the irrigation studies. Reports on 
these"^ studies have been completed and are due to be published. Another report 
relating to Nizam Sagar project has been completed and is under scrutiny. 

5. Large-scale investment project have been put in operation \vhich have 
changed the face of the whole region e. g the Bhilai Steel plant in Madhja 
Pradesh has accelerated the development of industry in that areas and provide 
vast employment opportunities to the population. With a view to understanding 
the socio-economic effects of such a large investment activity the R. P. C 
approved a survey known as Socio-economic survey of Bhilai Region. Field 
work for this survey was conducted in three rounds beginning from 1955 and 
the report for the first round has already been completed and published and 
that relating to rounds. two and three have been scrutinised by the Committee 
of Direction especially set up to guide and supervise the survey. A sociological 
survey embodying the data relating to the social aspects of change as a result 
of Bhilai Steel plant has already been finalised. These are expected to be 
published shortly. 

6. Another important surv’ey which the Committee sponsored in 19-51 re 
latcs to the survey of Uttorkhand region which consists of the districts of Cttar*- 
kashi, Cbaraoli and Pithorgach of Uttar Pradesh. The probVms^ of Uitarkband 
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region are peculiar since ihe region is at a high altitude and is on a difficult 
terrain. A ccmmittee of Direction has especially been set up with Dr. V. K. R. 
V. Rao as Chairman which inter-alia proposes to prepare a plan of regional 

development for the Uttarkhand region. 

In the Third Five Year Plan while revising its research programnle the 
RPC. made a recommendation to continue the studies relating to regional 
development. A Tenchnical Sub-committee has been iet up to consider propo 
sals falling under this category. The sub-Commitee consists of the following: 

1. Dr. R. Balakxishna 

2. Dr. Bal]it Singh 

3. Prof. S. K. Basu 

4. Dr. B. N. Gan gull 

5. Dr. M. H Gopal 

6. Prof D. G. Karve 

7. Dr. D. T. Lakdawla 

8. Dr. P. J. J. Pinto 
9 Dr. K. N. Raj 

10. Dr. K, S. Sonachalam 

11. Shri S, Subrarainian 

12. Prof. C. N. Vakil 

13. Dr. D. K. Malhotra, Member Secretary 

The Commitee considers the research schemes submitted to it and makes 
appropriate recommendations to the R. P. C. both with respect to methodology 
adopted, its coverage and the contents. It will be noticed from the follcwing 
that studies in regional development consist of 

(a) Studies of specific aspects of legional development including development 
of urban areas and village and small scale industries. 

(b) Studies of the impact of major projects including major irrigation and 
industrial projects, on regional economy with special reference to subsidiary 
or ancillary investment. 

(c) Balanced regional development. 

(d) Decentralised development and dispersal of industries. 

(e) Various aspect of internal migration. 

(f) The concept of region as a constituent unit and instrument of national 
economic development ( for team study ). 

The first meeting of the newly constituted Sub-committee was held on 
18th August, 1962 when it considered five research schemes. Of these the com- 
mittee approved a scheme “ Impact of the growth of Kothagudera town on the 
economy of some of the neighbouring villages by prof. S. V. Ayyar, Director, 
Indian Insutute o! Economics. Hyderabad. The other two schemes which have 
been considered are “Study of structural changes In the organised industries 


/ 
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and the unorganised industries with special reference to the linkage between 
them ” by Dr. S. B. Rangnekar, Department of Economics, Punjab University, 
Chandigarh, and “ Survey of precious and semi'-predous stone industry at 
Cambay ” by Prof. R. K. Amin, Head of the Economics Department, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Vidyapeeth, Anand. The latter two are being processed. 

8. It will thus be seen that the Planning Commission has in its research 
programme focussed sufficient attention or problems of regional development. 
Data collected in these surveys are being preserved for the use of future re- 
search workers and are extensively in use currently in Town PI inning and met- 
ropolitan development. The studies have also helped to lay down the design 
for examination of the returns from irrigation works. 


APPENDIX 1 


List of Research Schemes Sponsored by the Research 
Programmes Committee, Under Differsnt Categories 

of Subjects 

(As on 1-8-1962) 

SI. Scheme Director / Insthntion States 

No. / 


, I, Studies in Land Reforms, Rural Development and Cooperation 


1. Investigation into the 
working of Bombay 
Tenancy Act, 1948. 

2. An enquiry into the 
working of the Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act, 1948, (as 
amended upto 1953 ) in 
Gujarat ( excluding 
Baroda Distt). ' 

3. An enquiry into the 
effects of the working 
of Tenancy Legislation 
in the Baroda District 
of Bombay Slate. 

4. Study of the working 
of Ckjoperative farming 
Societies in Gujarat. 

-n 


Prof. V. M. 
Dandekar 

Prof. M. B. 
Desai 


Prof. V. Y. 
Kolhatkar 


Shri Vimal 
Shah. 


Gokhale Institute Report 

of Politics & published. 

Economics, Poona. 

Indian Society of Report 

Agricultural published. 

Economics, Bombay. 


M S University Report 

of Baroda, published. 

Baroda. 


Enquiry' Ck)mmittcc, Report 
Abmcdabnd published 
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5 Economic and Social 

Dr A- M. 

Osmania 

Report 

effects of Jagirdan 
Abolition and land 

Khusro 

University, 

Hyderabad. 

published. 

reforms in Hyderabad. 

6. Consolidation of 

Prof. N. M. 

Nagpur 

Report in 

holdings in 

Madhya Pradesh 

Joglekar 

University, 

Nagpur. 

press. 

(Pilot Survey). 

7. Effects of land 

Prof. R. R. 

Dharmendra- 

Report 

reforms in 

Saurashtra. 

Mishra 

Singhji College, 
Rajkot 

published. 

8. Economic effects 

Df. B. 

Andhra 

Report 

of Jamindari 

Sarveswara 

University, 

approved for 

Abolition in Andhra. 

Rao 

Waltair. 

publication. 

9. Assessment of 

Prof. S. K. 

Calcutta 

Report 

implementation 

Basu 

University, 

approved for 

of land reforms 


Calcutta. 

publication. 

in West Bengal, 

10. Effects of land 

Dr, Bidyadhar 

Department of 

Report 

reforms in Orissa 

Misra. 

Rural Economics 
and Sociology, 
Utkal University, 
Cuttack. 

' under 
preparation* 

11. Survey of economic 

Dr. Baljit 

Lucknow Univer- 

Report under 

and social effects of land 

Singh. 

sity, Lucknow. 

scrutiny, 

reforms in U. P. 

12. An enquiry into the 

Prof. M. P. 

People's College, 

Field work 

implementation 
of Tenancy Reforms 

Padhye. 

Nanded. 

in progress. 

Legislation in 

Maratbawada. 

13. An enquiry into the 

Dr. K, R. 

Nagpur 

Preliminary 

implementation of land 

Nanekar. 

University, 

work 

reforms legislation in 


Nagpur. 

commenced. 

Vidarbha. 

14. Survey of Field 

Prof. S. V, 

Indian Institute 

Report 

Labourers 

Ayyar. 

of Economics, 

under 

Cooperative Societies. 


Hyderabad. 

revision. 
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15. Effects of Jagir Principal A. 

Abolition on the land Rathore. 
utilisation in Udaipur Distt. 


College of 

Agriculture, 

Udaipur. 


Field work 
in progress. 


16.“ Evaluation of land 
reforms in Bihar. 


17. Research project on 
rural unemployment. 


Prof. Diwakar Postgraduate Dept. Field work 
Jha. of Rural Economics, in progress. 

Bhagalpur Univer- 
sity, Bhagalpur* 

Prof. M. L. Prof, of Agl. Report under 

Dantwala. Economics, Bombay preparation. 

University, Bombay 


18. Scheme relating to the 
study of economic and 
social effects of land 
reforms in Rajasthan. 

19. An enquiry into iho 
economic and social 
benefits of consolidation 
of- holdings in Punjab. 


Dr. Dool 
Singh. 


Prof. S. S. 
Gill. 


II. Farm Management Surveys 

1. Economics of Farm Prof. P. N. 
Management, Bombay. Driver. 


2. Economics of Farm 
Management, Madras 


Late Prof. 
C. W. B. 
Zaharia. 


3. Economics of Farm Shn K. C. 

Management, West Basak. 

. Bengal 


Reader in Commerce, Report 
Birla College, under 

Pilani. preparation. 


Khalsa College, 
Amritsar. 


College of 

Agriculture, 

Poona. 


Madras Uni- 
versity, 
Madras. 


Indian 

Central 

Jute 

Committee, 
4 , Hastings 


Field work 
in progress 


Report for all 
the three years 
1954-55,1955-56 
and 1956-57 
published. The 
three years* com* 
bined report is 
in Press. 

Report for all 
the years 1954-55, 

1955- 56 and 

1956- 57 published. 
The three years’ 
combined Report 
is in press, 

Kcpo.'ls for the 
years 1954-55, 

1955- 56 and 

1956- 57 published. 
The three y cars’ 
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4. Economics of Farm 
Management, U. P. 


Dr. G. D. 
Agarwal. 


Street, 

Calcutta. 

Agricultural 

College, 

Kanpur, 


combined report 
is in press. 

Report for all 
the three years 
1954-55, 1955^56 
and 1956-57 
published. The 
three years’ com- 
bined Report is 
in press. 


5. Economics of Farm Dr. Ajaib Singh Agricultural 
Management, Punjab, and Shri Gurdit College, 

Singh. Ludhiana and 

Board of 
Economic 
Inquiry, Govt, 
of Punjab. 

6. Economics of Farm Director of Under the 

Management, Madhya Agriculture, Supervision 

Pradesh. Madhya Pradesh, of Gokhale 

Nagpur. Institute of 

Politics and 

Economics, 

Poona. 


do 


Report for the 
years 1955-56 & 
1956-57 publi- 
shed. The com- 
bined report for 
the year 1955-57 
is in press. 


HI Studies in Rural Economy 


1. Working of Grain Shri N. P. 

Banks in five Ranbhise 

districts of 

Marathawada. 

2. An enquiry into the Dr. C. H. 

problems of low Shah 

income farmers of 

Kodinar ( Saurashtra ). 

3. Low income farmers Shri. D. S. 
and low productivity Dube 
farms in Allahabad 

( Pilot Survey ). 


Millind Mahavidyalaya, Report 

( Aurangabad, Deccan ) published. 


Indian Society of Report 

Agricultural Economics, published. 
Bombay. 


Allahabad Report reced. 

University, Allahabad Being a pilot 

study the 
report was 
not consider- 
ed for publi- 
cation. 
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IV. Problemi of Urban Development & Employment 


1. 

Socio-economic Survey 

Prof. S. Kesava 

Indian Institute 

Report 


of Hyderabad-Secun- 

Iyengar. 

of Economics, 

published. 


drabad cily area. 


Hyderabad. 


2. 

Socio-economic 

Dr. B. R. 

Faculty of 

Report 


survey of Jamshedpur. 

Misra. 

Commerce 

Patna Univer- 
sity, Patna. 

published. 

3. 

Socio-economic survey 

Prof. H. C. 

M. S. University 

Report 


of Baroda City. 

Malkani. 

of Baroda, Baroda. published. 

4. , 

Poona-A resurvey : 

Prof. N. V. 

Gokhale Institute 

Report 


Changing Pattern of 

Covani. 

of Politics and 

published. 


employment and 


Economics, 



earnings in Poona city 


Poona. 


5. 

Occupational and 

Dr. B. R 

Kamatak College, 

Report 


employment structure 
of Hubli City. 

Dhekney. 

Dharwar 

published. 

6 . 

Social contours of 

Dr. D. N. 

Lucknow 

Report 


an industrial city- 

Majmudar. 

University, 

publisbed, 


social survey of 
Kanpur. 


Lucknow 


7. 

The City of Calcutta ; 

Dr. S. N. Sen 

Calcutta Un , 

Report 


A Socio-economic 


56-A, Barrack- 

published. 


survey 


pore Trunk Road, 
Calcutta-2. 


8. 

Economic survey Dr. D. T. 

University of 

The report 


of Bombay City and Lakdawala. 

Bombay, Bombay 

on "Survey 


survey of Small 



of small 


scale industries in 



scale indu- 


Bombay and its 



stries in 


suburbs. 


•« 

Bombay & 
its suburbs’ 
published 
The report 
on the Eco 
nomic sur- 
veyor Bom* 
bay City 
’s in press. 
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9. Regional develop Principal P. C. Government Report is 

ment of Bhopal Malhotia Hamidia College, in press. 

BhopaL 

10. Urbanisation of Prof. R.K. Patil Shri K. P. College Report in 

Survey of Small andProf. K. M. of Commerce, press, 

scale industries in Surat, Talati. Surat. 


11. Economic Survey of 
Madras. 

12. Urbanisation of 
Visakhapattanam. 

13 Socio-economic 
survey^of Cuttack. 


14. Socio-economic 

survey of Allahabad. 

15 SociaUandJeconomic 
structure of Lucknow 
City. 


16. Social and Economic 
Structure of the 
City of Gorakhpur. 


Dr. R. Madras University, Report 

Balakrishna. Madras. published. 

< 

Prof, K. Andhra Report approved to 

Nagabush- University, be mimeographed 

nam Waltair. ( 200 copies ). 

Dr. S. Ravenshaw Report being 

Misra College, revised in the 

Cuttack. ' light of Reader’s 

comments. 

Prof. Allahabad Univer- Under revision. 

MaheshChand sity, Allahabad. 

Dr. Radha- Lucknow Published, 

kamal University, 

Mukherjee Lucknow 

and Dr. 

Baljit Singh. 

Approved for 

do do publication. 


17. Regional development Prof. S. M. 
of Aligarh City. ' Tahir Rizvi 


18. 

Trends of urbanisation 

Dr. D S. 


in Agra. 

Chauhan. 

19. 

A study of causes, 

Dr. K. S. 


effects, and trends 

Gill 


of urbanisation in 



Amritsar, 



Aligarh 

Revised report 

University, 

received. The 

Aligarh. 

Director allowed 
to publish the 
report at his own 
expense. 

Institute of 

Report being 

bocial Science, 
Agra. 

revised. 

Khalsa College, 

The report under 

Amritsar, (now 
in Planning 
Commission, 

New Delhi. ) 

revision. 
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20, Urban survey of 

Prof. M. V. 

Rajputana 

Report under 

Jaipur City. 

Mathur. 

University, 

Jaipur. 

preparation. 

21. Economic survey of 

Dr. V. K. 

Institute of 

Report under 

Greater Delhi. 

R, V. Rao. 

Economic 

Growth, Delhi, 

preparation. 

22. Study of increase in 

Dr. A. B. 

University of 

Report under 

cost of social services 
in relation to the 

Misra 

Gorakhpur, 

Gorakhpur, 

preparation. 

growth of population 

in the City of Gorakhpur 
in the post-Independence 



period’ ( 1948-59) 

23. Survey of employment 

Df. U. S 

Kerala University, 

Not approved 

and unemployment in 

Nair 

Trivandrum. 

for publication. 

Travancore-Cochin. 

24. Survey of urban 

Shri V. D. 

Gauhati 

Published. 

employment and 
' unemployment in 

Thawani 

University, 

Assam. 


Assam. 

V. Surveys of Cottage and Small Scale Industries 


1. Small scale industries 

Prof. E. K. 

Shri Venketswara 

Report 

in_Sivakashi and Sattur 

Warrior, 

University, Tirupati. 

published. 

2. Investigation regarding 

Prof. P. N. 

Delhi School 

Report 

small-scale industries 
in Delhi Slate, 

Dfaar. 

of Economics, 

. Delhi, 

publshed. 

3. Small-scale industries 

Prof, V. Y. 

Baroda University, 

Report is being 

in Baroda. 

Kolhatkar 

Baroda. 

mimeographed. 

4. Small-scale industries 

Dr, L. G. 

Vidarbha Maha* 

Report approved 

in Amravati 

Joshi. 

Vidyalaya, 

Amravati. 

for being 
mimeographed. 

5. Small-scale industries 

Prof. S. G. 

H. P. T. 

Report under 

and Handicrafts in Nosik 

Puranik 

College, Kasik. 

preparation. 

6. Surv’ey of small scale 

Pfof.V.G, 

Annamalai 

Not approved 

industries in Salem. 

Ramakrishna University. 

for pabllcaiion. 


Iyer. 
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7. Small-scale industries Prof G. Maharaja’s 

in Mysore City. Ramakrishna College, 

Reddy. Mysore, 


Report not 
approved for 
publication. 


8. Pilot project in (Late) Dr. Saugar 

Biri industry m L. C, Jain University. 

Saugar district. 


Report received. 
Not approved 
for publication 


9. Small-scale industries 
in Allahabad. 


Prof. M. R. Majidia Islamia Report under 
Ahmed. College. Allahabad, preparation. 


10. Investigations regarding Dr. Baljit Lucknow Univer Report 

small-scale industries Singh. sity, Lucknow. published, 

in Moradabad. 


11. Cottage and small- 
scale industries 
in Saugar distt. 


Dr. J. N. Department of Approved for 

Misra. Economics, Saugar publication. 

University, Saugar. 


12. Small-scale industries 
in Meerut. 


Prof. D. M. 
Roy. 


VI. Studies in Irrigation Projects 


Meerut College, 
Meerut. 


Revised re* 
port has been 
cj'clostyled for 
limited circu- 
lation. 


1. Influence of_Mettur Dr. Krishna 
Project on agriculture Murthy 
in Tanjore Distt. 


2. Evaluation of benefits Prof. K, S. 
of Cauvery Mettur Sonachalam 
Project, Madras. 


Annamalai Published. 

University, 

Annamalai Nagar 

University, Anna* Report in 

malai Nagar press. 


3. 


Evaluation of benefits 
of Damodar Canal. 


Prof. S. K, Calcutta University, 
Basu, Head Calcutta, 
of the Dept, 
of Economics. 


Report in 
press. 


4. Evaluation of benefits 
of Tribeni Canal. 


Prof, Diwakar Deptt- of Post- 

' graduate Studies 

in Rural Econo- 


do 


mics and Coopera- 
tion, Bhagalpur 
University. 
Bhagalpur. 
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5. 

Survey of Economic 

Dr, Baijit 

Lucknow 

Report 


benefits of Sarda 

Singh 

University-, 

approved for 


Canal. 


Lucknow. 

publication 

6. 

Evaluation of bene* 

Dr. D. K. 

Research 

do 


fits of Gang Canal. 

Malhotra, 

Programmes 





Committee, Planning - 




Commission, 


7. 

A study of costs and 

Dr, A. K. Das 

• Banaras Hindu 

Report received 


benefits of alternative 

Gupta 

University, Banaras 

and cycloslyled 


methods of irrigation. 



being circulated 
for limited cir* 
culation. 

8. 

Study of some econo* 

Dr. K N. 

Delhi School of 

Report 


mic aspects of Bhakra 
Naogal. 

Raj. 

Economics, Delhi. 

published. 

9. 

Evaluation of benefits 

Dr. M.^ F. 

Nizam’s College 

Report uuder 


of -Nizam Sagar 

Jussawala 

of Arts, Hyderabad, 

preparation. 


project 


Andhra Pradesh. 


VII 

. Analytical Studies of Economic Development 


1. 

Inter-corporate 

Dr. R. K. 

St. Xavier’s College, 

Report’in press, 


Investment. 

Hozari 

Bombay. 


2, 

Inter-corporate 

Dr.' R: K. 

St. Xavier’s College, 

Report u^der 


Investment in India 

Hazari. 

Bombay, 

scrutiny. 

r 

( expanded Study )i 




3, 

Import implications 

Dr. H. 

Jadavpur University, 

Report under 


of economic 

Banerjee. 

Calcutta, 

revision. 


development. 




4. 

Impact of Indian "" 

Dr. B. Dutta 

Presidency 

Published, 


economic , development 
on exports ( 1951-61 ) 

• 

College, Calcutta. 


5. 

Economic survey of , 

Prof. S. K. 

University College 

Report under 


hire purchase finance 
in Greater Calcutta. 

Basu 

of Arts, Calcutta. 

preparation. 

6. 

Personal savings 

Dr, P« S. 

National Council 

Report 


in India, 

Lokanathan. 

of Applied Economic published. 


Research, New 
Delhi. 
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7. Derivation of demand Dr. H. 

and supply Co-effici* Banerjee 
ents of agricultural 

products in India. 

8. Inter-Corporate Dr. R. K. 

investments in India Hajari. 

( Comprehensive study) 

9. An empirical study Prof. V. R. 

of the degree of Pillai. 

monetisation in the 
rural^sectorjn Kerala. 

VIII. Problems of Regional Development 


Reader in Economics, Field work in 
Jadavpur University, progress. 
Calcutta. 

St. Xavier’s College, Work in 
Bombay. progress. 

Kerala University, Work to 
Trivandrum. commence 

shortly. 


1. Socio-economic 
survey of Bhilai 
Region. 


Dr. M. M. 
Mehta. 


Directorate of 
Economic & Statis- 
tics, Govt, of M. P. 
Bhopal. 


Part I Report 
( First Round 
1955-56 ) pub 
lished. Paits 
II & III under 
revision. 


2. Economy" of fisher Prof. V. R. 

folk in Travancore. Pillai, 


Economic Research Report 
Council, Trivandrum published. 


3. Socio-economic Prof. E. K. 
survey of Rayalaseema Warrier. 


Shri Venkateswara 
University, Tirupati 


4. Socio-economic 

Survey of Uttarakhand. 


Shri K. A. P. Vice-chancellor. 
Stevenson. U. P. Agricultural 

University, Pant 
Nagar, U. P. 


Report under 
revision. 

Field work 

in progress. 

1 ' 


IX. Problems of Social Dynamics and Social Welfare 


1. 

Beggar problem in 

Dr. K N. Madras School 

Report 


Madras. 

George and of Social Work, 

published. 



P. T. Thomas Madras. 

r 

2. 

Beggar problem in 

Prof. M. S. Delhi School 

Report 


Delhi State 

Gore. of Social Work, 

published. 



Delhi. 


3. 

Inter-group relationship 

Dr. Mrs. Deccan College, 

Report in 


& Scheduled Castes. 

Irawati Karve Poona. 

press. 
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4. Socio-economic Survey 

Dr. S. D. 

Association of 

Report 

of prostitutes in 
Bombay. 

Punekar. 

Social and Moral 
Hygiene, Bombay. 

published. 

5. Analytical study of 

Shri P. G. 

Gujarat Research 

Report approved 

culture changes in 
the Tribal Life in 
Gujarat ( with special 
reference to the 

Dhanka tribe) 

Shah. 

Society, Bombay. 

for publication. 

6. Cultural change of a 

Df. A. 

Department of 

Report approved 

backward community 
in South Malabar. 

Aiyappan 

Anthropology, 

Utkal University, 
Bhubaneshwar. 

for publication. 

7. Psychological study 

Dr. G. D. 

University of 

Report 

of inmates of peni- 
tentiaries and jails in 
Madras State with 
special reference 
to the problems of 
rehabilitation. 

Boa^. 

Madras, Madras, 

under revision. 

8. Social and economic 

Prof, N. A. 

Maharaja’s 

Report 

conditions of crime 

Nikam. 

College, 

under 

in Mysore. 


Mysore. 

preparation. 

9. Employment of women 

Shri D. K. 

All India Inst. 

Report not 

in Jute Industry. 

Sanyal. 

of Social Welfare 
and Business 

Management, 
College Sq, St, 
Callcutta. 

approved for 
publication. 

10. Studies in changes 

Dr. R. 

Indian Statistical 

Report 

in family structure 

Mukerjee 

Institute, 

under 

in West Bengal. 


Calcutta. 

preparation. 

11. Impact of urbanisation 

Dr. L. P» 

Ranchi College, 

Report under 

on the Tribals in 
and its Suburbs. 

Vidyarlhi. 

Ranchi. 

preparation. 

12 Evaluation of cultural 

(Late) Df. 

Dept, of Anlhro- 

Report in press. 

changes in Jaunsar 

D. N. 

pologv’, Univer- 

Bawar, 

Majumdar 

sity of Lucknow, 
Lucknow. 
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13. Communication, 

Prof. S C. 

Department of 

Report under 

decision-making and 
leadership in village 
communities oi North 

Dube. 

Anthropology, 
Saugar Univerciiy, 
Saugar. 

preparation. 

M. P. (with) special 

reference to 




C. D. programme). 

14. Culture change in 

Prof. S. 

Head of the 

Report approved 

two tribes of Bihar- 

Sacchida- 

Department of 

for publication 

theMunda and the Oran. 

nanda. 

Anthropology, 

Bihar University, 
Ranchi. 

without grant 
from R. P. C. 

15. Three-Ex-Criminal 

Dr. P. C. 

Delhi University, 

Published. 

Tribes in Delhi. 

Biswas. 

Delhi, 


16. Social problems and 

Prof. M. S. 

Delhi School 

Report not 

social welfare 
resources of Delhi 

State (Pilot Study). 

Qore. 

of Social Work, 
Delhi. 

published. 

17 . Changing attitudes 

Dr. R. N. 

Institute of 

Report published. 

and cultural assimila- 
tion among refugees. 

Saxena. 

Social Sciences, 

> * 

University of Agra, 

J^gra. ' 

1 

18, Change in the tradi- 

Dr. S. K. 

Institute of 

Report under 

tional cultural 
pattern, value orienta- 

Srivastava 

1 

Social Sciences, 
University of 

preparation. 

tion and personality tra- 

Agra, Agra. 


its of rural people. 

19. Social change in 

Dr. K. 

Karnatak University, Field work 

Mysore villages. 

Iswaran. 

Dharwar. 

in progress. 

20. Study of the opinions 

Dr. B. 

Prof, of Psycho- 

Report under 

of people in rural and 

Kuppu- 

logy, Maharaja’s 

preparation. 

urban areas regarding 

swamy 

College. Mysore, 


land reforms. 

f 

- 


21, A Pilot study in 

Dr. G. D. 

Professor of 

i 

Field work 

leadership and 

Boa 2 r, 

Psycholygy, 

in progress. 

communication in village 

University of 

- 

communities in 


Madras, Madras. 

- 

Madras State. 
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22. A Sociological sludy Dr. ( Mrs ) 

of a growing town Irawati 

and its relation to Karve. 

the surrounding rural 
areas. 

23. A study of Institution Miss N. P. 

alised women in Sidhwa. 

’ Bombay City, 


24. Analytical study of Dr. T. B. 

cultural change in Naik. 

Tribal life in Dhar, 

Jhabua and Alirajpur 
Districts of M, P. 

25. Analytical study of Prof. Narma* 

culture change in deshwara 
rural and tribal life Prasad. 

in Singhbhum and 
Sanlhal Parganas. 

26. From simpler culture Dr. L. P. 
to industrialisation. Vidyarthi. 

27. A Socio-economic ' Dr. Hashim 
Survey of Mewat Ali 
Region. 

28. A study of the history, Dr. B. H* 
economy and culture Mehta. 

of the Gonds 


29. Industrialisation and Prof. Kali 
sodal change. Prasad. 

X, Studies in Political Science and Public 

1. District administration Shri N. B. 
in Bombay ( Report of Desai. 
the Administrath'c 
survey of Sural District) 


Head of tbe Dept. Tabulation in 
of Sociology, progress. 

Deccan College, 

Poona. 

Executive secretary, Report under 
Bombay State revision 
Branch of the 
Indian Conference of 
Social Work Bombay 

Principal, Post gradu- Field work 
ate Basic Training in progress. 
College, Ujjain. 


Patna Universit}', Field w’ork 

Patna. in progress. 


Ranchi College, 

Field work 

Ranchi. 

in progress. 

Jamia Rural 

Field w'ork 

Institute, Delhi. 

in progress. 

Tata Institute of 

Financial 

Social Sciences, 

sanction issued 

Bombay. 

in April 1962. 
Preliminary work 


commenced. 

Indian International 

Financial 

Centre, Kew Delhi 

sanction issued 
in July 1962. 

Administration 


Indian Society of 
Agricultural Econo- 
mics, Bombay. 

Pabhshed. 
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2. A study ol coordination Dr. P. N. Lucknow Univer- Report in 

of planning at the Masaldan sity, Lucknow. Press, 

State level in U- P. 

3. Working of village Prof. V. K. Kerala University, Report under 

agencies in Kerala. Sukumaran Trivandrum. scrutiny. 

Nair. 

4. Control of public Prof. V. V. Os mania Univer- Report approved 


enterprises in India. Ramanadham 

5. Role of village pancha- Dr. M. P. 

yats in community Sharma. 

development'' admini- 
stration in the District 

of Saugar (M. P. ) 

6. A study of public parti Dr. P, N. 
cipation in the formula- Masaldan. 
tion and implementa- 
tion of planning. 

7. Working of village Dr. B. S. 

agencies with special Khanna, 

reference to people's 
participation. 

8. Working of village Dr. N. R. 

agencies in develop- Deshpande. 

ment programme in 

Vidarbha. 

9. Machinery of Planning Dr, V. K. 
and Plan-implemen- Sukumaran 
tation in Kerala at the Nair. 

State level. 

XI. Resources for Development 

1. Rural incomes &savings ( Late Dr. 
in the Gujarat District V. Sundara 

Rajan. 

2. Mobilisation of small Principal 
savings in Ahmedabad. S. V. Desai 


sity, H 5 derabad. for publication. 

University of Report under 

Saugar, Saugar. revision. 


University of Report under 

Lucknow, scrutiny. ^ 

Lucknow. 

I 

Punjab University, Field work 
Jullundur City. in progress. 


Head of Deptt. Field work in 
of Political progress. 

Science, Nagpur 
University, Nagpur 

Head of the Deptt. Financial sanction 
of Political Sci. issued in August, 
Uuiversity of 1962. Work to 
Kerala, Trivandrum commence shortly. 

1 

M. S. University Not approved for 
of Baroda, publication. 

Baroda. 

H. L^ College of Report under 
Commerce, revision. 

Ahmedabad. 
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3. Consumption expendi- E. P. W, 
ture and investment da Costa 
in U. P. 


Indian Inst, of Report under 

Public Opinion, revision 

New Delhi. 


4. Rural income, savings Dr. A. K. 
and investment pattern Das Gupta, 
in relation to income 
groups in Banaras Tehsil. 


Banaras Hindu 

University, 

Banaras. 


Report under 
preparation. 


Xn. Labour Problems 

1. Study of labour manage- Shri P. G. 
ment relationship in Shah 
selected establishments. 

2. An enquiry into the pre- Dr. A. M. 
employment background Dharma 
of successful personnel 

welfare officers. 


3. A study of labour Shri S. V, 
Welfare personnel in Uttam Singh 
Bombay City. 


President,' Report approved 

Gujarat Research for publication. 
Society, Bombay. 

Research Infor- Report under 

mation Sub-corn preparation, 

mittee of the 
Indian Institute 
of Personnel Mana- 
gement, Artistry 
House, CaIcutta-16 

National Inst, of Report under 

Labour Manage- preparation, 

ment, Parel, 

Bombay. 


4. Case studies of indus- Prof. K. S. Head of the Deptt. Field work in 
trial relations in selcc Sonachalam of Economics, progress, 
ted industrial units Annamalai Uni- 

in Madras State. versity, Annamalai. 


5. Case studies of Prof. K. V. Department of Field work in 

changing industrial Sivaya. Commerce, Andhra progress, 

relations in University, 

(a) the Hindustan Ship Waltair. 

yard ( private ) Ltd. 

Visakhapattanam. 

(b) Visakhapattanam 
port Trust 
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6. Case studies of iudus- Dr R. C. 
trial relations in selec- Saxena. 
ted industrial units 
in Meerut Dist 


Meerut College, Preliminary work 
Meerut. commenced. 


7. Case studies ofindus- Shri T. N. Punjab Preliminary work 

trial relations in selec- Kapoor. University commenced, 

ted industrial units 
in Punjab. 


8. Studies of incentive Dr. D. T. Gujarat Research Preliminary work 

schemes and methods Lakadawala Society, Bombay, commenced, 

of wage payments in 
diiferent industries in 
Greater Bombay. 


9. Non-wage benefit in Prof. J. N. Saugar 
clay-based industries Misra Universitj'. 

around Jabalpur. 


10. Case Studies of In- Principal K. Birla College, 
dustrial Relations in M. Mitra Pilani. 
selected industrial 

N 

units in Rajasthan. 


Financial sanction 
issued in Maj’, 
1962. Preliminary 
work commenced. 

Financiil sanction 
issued in July, 
1962. Preliminary 
work commenced. 
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ai’^ll 

\ Q\\ r[\ q^cd ai’oil ^ oi’oli^l>ii?d ^bCfidi Ml^fl ^l^^Hlct^il 

wi RMcti mi\c\ 5MintA anR^a § <^h SRRi 

^sHldci <nriH ^ ml :o\7{ S^dl itdK^dl dl'il 

oYiii ^Rloy-3l'3U^l M'-ll(i ^ll^lrt'dl m 3l(cl^ 

wipiq ^ anPl <M^l vi$il 2 H^ ^Hdis <ryiH fefd- 

=d>il(r.^>ii d^il, %i>i|(r/ %iclct MRddM^nC'l %ldcl ^ifrl^Rc-l 

^'Hi M^dl ^Hidctl <rviH ^'HlcyPii ildl^ Vf. M«iHl dl 

d-^d W-Ild R^^dl 5{}s 

R.. |PlHi^ ai^r ^!j^* d' (HRddH’^Hi 

'sdl M^3i Q 1 Rd'{l cydd,l^ ^ 2 ^)’^'' ddl; aMMl (JiRddH'^'d il^dl 
M'^ \[^ dsD QiRd^' S(iC^l ^iHJsiii* Pldcd Rs^R^OrMdl^ >tl^ 

h'\ib oydmSR dRi 2 il^ OiRdMi >lld^ ' § 1 ^*' ^ ^IM^’ 

d[l an^ d^‘ HR^* dfe ” <JlRd MRdd'PllPl rdlOilfd-f ^d :i<l 55 Rdl^ 

'^ic^ oy ^'-(l5sl^ MlRddM anPt ^([d^fljiclldl anuiltHd ^dlQilfdJsH'^ 

a<l5fi^ cil > 11 ^ qi^qi^, :iiia{qqi^*, ^di^ 

d ^IH aq;^ cqic^ (r>4ld 

5Hl dldfejs nHl^ d ^iqim ^rna qq‘^€(| 5,^1 

3. ^i did^di 

^m^Kid^lM, r-ll>{l 9(^bH\ ^HIHI ^Hld*^, C^lidl^ (dCdi 5 q:| oiitd. 
SMI ^dd =Hl MR^SIR ^ ^l^dld^l ;Hd^cti cqp^^i 

QiRd^) Rd^dl aq;^ (HRddl (qjsR^il 9im =;ii M^qclM^Hcd 

ddm d^idm^ na 3Hi q:^(3 Mdd y>i<vqi <^=n 

befool 

.Gn ,,«« ,vfl, .HIV, v.n 4 r^H 1 i* 

' sn •' 


/ 
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^’%liy, cli^iy, SHl^yiiy ^l^o) ctt^i'HSj' 

*0 5l <1 tfviH 5H‘5iti»ti sHiPl Social balance 

aS aniM^ll 'Hltfl^* ^<1 <1^ ^IS'-II^^' ^IH H til 

^i ^■Hl<V^ tij, *i (MH; §l5i^‘, Mfecl'<i an^ 

3l(rt^Q$lctl-tl (Kl’y CHl^, »^llM<5l^ ■H<YOict 

<l(w i^lM, SlHi JllM sHlM'^ft aHprn ^ SHPI'A 

■qH^l ffxtM. 

M. an^a c^l'w-Hl^ll «lt! ann^i^bilwl tjSj' 

d .*^ yMlov^lSnl ^■il'^l^ll iltf ^ 'h CMW^HlctKi ■»il>4ialll 

^H'K 31^51 ^P^l'Hl <iy<l ntT ^l\f <i‘ ^nt 

H?il, 'aiW 1 t^' =H>iv ^l *|‘ 

a^* Is ^>tl<Jv'cllsP|l >11^1 aH>-l^ ^ ‘ ^>llffy'M(a’--inM ’ y>iIvM[^«lrlM'il PlJll-O. 
2il5l ciHi Jliil aH<^Mt^ aCl ^>ll(rv'^ai-il (^^ictl fe^ct 

<['^ RjiiH-il ii'a'^ mk’i n'd ^I'-tt (a^nd 

^ nH'-ii^ aia*5i A’-O an^i win 

n^i nin=ii^ aR«^ n?(l. 5iini<T/MR«in''ini «/ ^ ^• 

♦ 

^ . ^■Mi<YM(^^ctMdi ylrti^i^ (3 mV-( 1 ^a (y^ici aR-irt nm : ^niv R^n. 

MC-ldlH ^-HIV q^llPia WlH RiKiMl 

M^ilH ^nit?/ 'i'-ti <41 anfk-ii 2iaiXi (Energies) ^ nsi4iH v}; whi wi^ 
ani^i nja^i mI^i ^ih §. ^ R^i^ a^*in nniv- 

ni n’s n'-ii^ini c-iR anisita ^ wimn H\A c/ t^h 

ani iifiHini =w^ia/ni aRi aisi §, ^ni^/'ii ^ 1:41 MiHi-ii 'hI 
^imi ^'H H>0 nl =H^ =^i ;ia«H ^i^i* ^1 ^ni^/ni 

id Mi ^ an^ "aiaf M'^rt a4*4 ojji n/l Mi § anl^ iJuini 

aniM^p aniM^ ^iM^n a,nR <25 

MRqq'HHt a>ij (y^Rt tn'Ml CMta.i aiM h^i S. 

MMw qq' V^a^MI Riii’Ki Miiq ««i-ri aHir> Mfiy* 

«!vlX ^ ^i»n <w^i*;n4iHn* anin* pMant \^m ^ 

{q?lH aq^ qqRtn qa^i $i'it 
%q\q Mi^qi Mil ‘ <\ n* 


S{ ^ iRl ^ sisiwivf 

i\^[< ^liHl ill‘*-ct S^IH ^ =H^ QllHd <HRd*l‘ ^(Icd 

2Hl^H'(^>15idl 5 hPI Rl-tM^ ^"cl ij<\ p45sl=ll^ d4l 9iPi5$l ^iclMl 

Pl^ddl 'Hi^ WdHl bmi M^H^sd c-nfidc'-lHl MRMbd 

Ri^R'Hi ^C-ft cll*sld aH^tPl ^IM% 

3Hl *nHHl ^?l5i) !il<fddd ^’HlM ^\f, 

545J] ^'HIM 

C, ^<1 cy ^d R^l'd Hdlifni mRddl ^RddMdl ^l|=Hld 

h^ ^<lii and! 5Hy^ 31 aiml ‘Hi'RHl C-ti^ft ^ : l:OlH(^fl p-i^ -v 
R^Rdl ^dl ^Sii (d^ll^Udl -HPl >5^ M’^l d 

d^ii aniv ^di'^idi ’HpQ i^\l[ §i5Rdi^ 

sR’^Hidi^i ciR^ -^feT <JitJi4t ■ =HidPv ^‘I'dcfl 

ilTd dCd dlcTi^f/ll <^-i\ 

«r. C-li^ ^HlVdl ^Rddl ^ ^Hl ddl ‘Mfed’'* 

^Id! '^l^H ani c I «l^3Hlddl ^ 4^ 

dW <iyMR ilffvtdl feRHRl^l QiPl idd^ cMR <V 

Mp'^d'^l^l 5H^ 5{r0 B fcR »4ii€l ^!Hld^. ddl ' ddl feRl —iPlHl^^ldl 

midl toRi (^<5^ dl (§wt ^b dJildl d^Mi®y '^Q^l ^feVtd 

V5lMi ^<V «i3(l Pt^lM dlaryn,!^^ ^}ib cry (4$. ^’-(1 ^Rld wHR 

Wl d»\. CHPl^, ovHR d^5( RsJld ‘M^l^dl oy^, ov^mR 

d^?c , t^\\ 3Hlffydl oiR dl ' Ml-Ml * 

^-fl €1131^. 

: ' , ■ 

’qR^ci'^rt anH ^Hl-i/ril (^<11 q^isi m!( w 

\o, MRdcfdd ^b ^b ^Hlffydl ^iiq-u^l (sMR ^lil oii^A V 

ffdH § 3H^ ani •nRdd'^d ^I'^dl'm^l ^iH dl ^a’dl^rydl <Jx;dl ^il'Hjj'stl cJ^yi'd^l 
aHdl ^l ?:l'Hl<r/dl (3M^tl ^^dl (§M’ ^\^. §. 

ydl^y-^-Hddldl d=H^i ^ildldl R^lR i.dH Rl^dl P*H :i'U<H[9ib ^ ■^il'i<i b\ 
wlSs ^l^lPlb 5l 5 hR ^ >5 5i>idl i^dcddl *drd d^^ 

cdldSIl 51^ f/dRill qoi*^ 5Hl^l p^^ld 

ana yHMd\ MRR^lfd ^cl «llH d'^d 'MRdd'ddi ^lovl* ^'Hl^jydl VUiT 

dl>-!p cvdl ‘^RfUl b\ d'^iy" oydHl' 5 h MCd-^Ud'S^ ^ SH^ 





<vca h\ ^ <31hA :yifev 

dl an^ aH^lcr/icll ®l^ «ilH Wd *^lfer d^^lfcf MH C^J, 

cHl an^ ^‘Hinl «tlH ‘^iV* d'^'i dRddMdl ^Ird 

%Wl<Vdl '^IfcT ^55^1 ^K-di oviM S. 5) H=dl^l 

did, d*^ ^ A'5 (lid ^l ^'HlcYdi oy and 3;j^^ ^ clMl^il 

^(41 dld^ ^Hlcydl ^ifid oiiX svtd 

{\, ani dlsRHl an^^ (HRdd*^ dfcT (Hl^d^l ?ll>t'ft dd' 
'^idi<a Rd(d Md^ ^mdi^ dP. ddm ^dds^'-O doi' ^idi d^k 

{k\H^ d<r^^ ^\f -?l(w«ll(^a dd' ^Idldi :dlH^l^ ^Idl^ ?a(5.dTtl^ 

S'fcTli an*^ =ildl =tll^ ^'dd ^ h\fh ddd^ldl^ <^5 

aHl<v ^Idl^ ’ an^C-a dlisJ ^l^^dl Mp d^dd k\ anPl ni'^^ 

'^W-(l^l^r^!s y^^cld— ^i'^-dWdl %l'=>liddl ^Ttl ^il^dl 5idl 

^*«d’d^ 3 h;\ bfeHi ddi d^cd ddd^Vdi^^ di^i ^idiKl ^d^ 

a>-.PlCA Cdlddl dP 55<1 •^. ^idafdl:dlKl (dan^ldld 

^HMloydi n:^l ddl diRdl RaiPl ^Idl^ ^‘aa d ovtd dP drd-aHlirHQi<0 

d^?t d^di ^d ^Idd^ll^ dbT ^dl and^H ml a>ldl ^ anidR ^l^Hd^ 

W^l ^l^ ^Idll^d <idd ^^C'll dP iV ^ m 

fi^d, d(^dd''d^ dR'^ii^ ^ M^-Hdd'di -Hii^^i, 

^ a^HlH-^cOliR >l'Y^l— i?i(^<v^l an^ aniRdiylSll iVi ^ VWls =Cl^ 

Ml ani ^ ^l dfa.dd'd^ 'd^ d<^ ^dlcv>ii ^ PiM 

^dc-il -ovda^i^l d^. an:^ ^pi dl 5i 6 1 <Svmi Wld 
rwi^ d'dcni^i *11^ H <B, mw'^i ^Pi «i’i ld=di<l (Hi^d^ 

>\P ani d^(i aHlM(d5'«'db 

QUa.dti' ^rl<d a>il d>a dd'dl ani^d dfed^l 

mi ^di dlWl d^l^ d(ilddl d'4l d^-a ana a>l <v d(a(Jit^ (ddddl^Jlt 

gloa ^ ^ fd^ a7i T^ud an:^ 5a ^fd 

r<'^Hlddi dt^dcf^l ^l ddi f/ fdd 

rdlddl aH(Hlddl M(^»?ilH 

^ I 

\3, dtdii^.'b ‘^dd^i ^^-il and' ^ didii^i^it dRdd^i'O d^^di 

ddttMi ddid 'did'id's'd Ml, ani Ml d^ ^l fiddd^dt dH i 

micf'ii dd'di d^ldi an^ dHJld ami d^tlddi 34dd ^d^u^t Y*A 
snaif^p d{\dnM~>(l'd ^ ’ltd h aHMd^d'fl d\m^Sij 

Hdidt dp ddi^y v-d vj, an^ ^dP ddi^ydi %di^; 

MiSi Hl^ did 
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\Y, QiRcdH feR h\f ^ ? lei^lli: 

Hxi, 

%1^^<HI ^hT^Ri^ *^*^1^1 <HI^cRh 

^>ll<?/^ Pi^R^cl ovl-'H^l'Hl^ 

^t'Hicv’^ 'mmi 5Hi ^qV^Rt^i R^ri^i^i mpi*^ ^is o^'^'h 

(i^' r<lM n 5 hR cil ^M-Hlo/dl "mMl <v 

Ml. '^■^H 1 PI^HI^Rh an^^i JjVMIMI 

^>iloy>li ^lA ti.^k,iySil «i^* 8ilM ^ll ‘M’^ <MM>ll^l ’HIM'^ §lA 

PlMR^^l'A aHM>^ ^IM^l MPl'^ IsmI. 

RmMcII ^ C^^Qi &. 5JlP[ ^yi'HlR'S 

dMWMl^} ^mI^A (VMl«iSlA 5iPlcl ^IM 0. 

1^ ls^Hl«{l cj^^l 0)^41 

aM. ^iHl 5H<-MIH ndldl ^^cll yicimiMi 5 hR MKdR 

!i^ ^ “ ci^l Pi*di d s^i; Mid s^i*, «niiA 

=^Rl5HlM Ml<rl MA JWRMdR M*^, RlMd C-iPl^ \ '‘d^ (mAI d 

’5^1, Mid M>^5iir{| i'^i; MIJA »il^l=MlM MlcJl mA (V^. ” 

iVT MMR ^ Incentives ilM s^dR 

” MRMMIA i\J' ^ d^^^l ^ dl (icMRd-d^‘M^4^ »1^ 

^'QmiM^^ <5M^ M'<5!R^I iloi, 5H^ MlRiR ^7[ «dl^’ ilM i^dR 

\\. =yilMi^ cdy^ 'I 5Hl ^dlA \[\f M'^ ^ilMlP/i -HlMdl 

Ri'&id^ IdA ^ MlMlP/b ^IMdl bMdlMi ^M^RR 

SlM S. Incentives (dTiM ^i*H §. 5iPli dicywR ^(mhi, 

^Hi, Ml^ (monetary incentive) d M^i ^di^R d^l 

MMpfHHMl MMRlMld l^iMi <n> incentive ( dtAd^^J,' aHRM\i) =HMIM § ^ 
»HMMl diC-il MMl'^di |(dHldl '^^IMI ^HMIM ^ d M^l 

dRd\ Ruddl ^ cvdlA, 5H^ ^RlMlM ddl MbRA Rdddl 

Sl'Ml ddlA. 5l<\ 0/ A^ “iSidRA <?irM3!lA dMdi 'ilM i^dR ^l^l’A 
' Md-HA JtdKHlR?: a^^RdldA d^l bm MM h\[ ^ ^1^1 dR 
dRd^ :>Ji'HlA M^ (dMMdlPll =d'd dl dR =dR, M'^ ^M^idMl M^i 

andM' dM^U 



\\ 5 . an^ f'Rm^t'^'li ■?ll?i'l'{l 

♦ilRl?/l<li aJl iAl 'I Sr->iJ^l ^*cl 

an^ M'/l aHcHl^ ^>1^ '^i'4\ ^ MM SlH 

MM^i' ^(mI \^\ M'cpI m mimI Sih ani 

^16=11 MV-tl, Miai ^'-(1 llfcT MIMI *iRi. OifHilil 

‘ ilM SMR 0^ iiM aniM^tR » a^l 

(HRclPl «V3‘ Ml ^l Mid M<3i a^^'«S>l’-(l Wl 

<^^^1 ^ d^. 


t)^i 


\^.*aHlM«^ ^V^lddl Md^ «lS^, aiv^ldMl ^^-It V5la>l. 

\[iS> ^IH^l MIM^^ Ml^i; ^IdlR/ls "Hindi ^MMI Slddl d<5[’-(l iy'fcT 
^ft'^Hlri’ ^ ? . 

%(£. ■Hl'^^:!* dd Fly wheel (dfidk) dddi ^dl Mil (hK'^i- 

'^lH4l^l-(Mil^l-@MA^l Ml ddldi <vddd^dl dRHdl h/ 1 MVfl *^it-iR 
M^d^l MlM»3i^ dfcT ?iJi-Hl ^ <5V» Mdlddl ^M^l^ Hf^lHl^ MHl dt?/l 

^'-(1 <v ix^ “iic-lllt M:iQi^l dlJ* aijsdl ^ MlMt^i^ dHl diva S. 
5ld?l Mldi^ didlSiJdl ^ Mldldl^ dlWl^ ^iMl i-lilH^ 

^ Md , |H^d dOi aii^iH. dida£?^i did' d^di-Mliddl-aitddi-l^jdi 
Sld^ldl (dHddl d^^ MlMl^ CHy ^l^ aJldl d,ddi •v dldd mV^ ^ ^ d^.V 
MlMl^ 'i\\ ^^l <§MIH 'll\f d(?s— '^llJ’ id-VRMHl^ 

d(^ MlM»3i^ 'lvX\ &; a^i^l (§MIH =llM^^li M'^l 

d^ ^d QMIH ddtfrHl d ^5ll, a>l ^Idl^-d <r*' ^13 i^Hldl Mlh 

^d dRdsH'ij dd^ 

\6r. Ml Hi *iifcr Economic theory ( Mifd'v (d^^id ) d d^ 1 'VilT 
Md%l^^’ -(ddld MIMV^I tt'di d* <5 hHi^(\ dlHrHltJ* dMl. MlHdtH ddlVdl 
(dHddl^l mH^I d. Ml'd’Jl H^di ^ : MlM^i dmlHl dldi^l ri>X 

MlM>S "HIH hi\ CddR Ml MddMl d?^di mX^I ^ : ** q[ ijff 

r' mRddi d\^4' y-td*ddl*n d'!(l^l WRddf va^ 

dX^" MWt<l ^1 MlM'^i didltdl dldia^llH d1d<R.t?H! dt>l, ddH 
dl^, lJ«rVdH dl^t iltv-Hddl M^, ilHtHl M> MlM^ H^5ti ^tXt 

Ml fidRdi d^m (hH itf dMl ^ 



«v ci«li»r ^I'^'^l ^ Slril^O (V ^Hl ^ *5:1^54 ^ i'^ 

1 5Hi^> ^4\ PaM ^IH '41 53^'Mni ^l(i^iyl^P-(l M'^K 

Ko. 5H^ MwSl '^11^1:1 <jilc)^ ' 'Vil Ml, Is MRc(1h MlctHl Mil 

Ml"^, M^cIH M*^ VAclM h<C[ MQi'-n ^ MlMl ^d{ M*^il 

^HUHl^ ^ini^ Mp.^1^ M^clM Mil'^'Hl. PtHHcllii 5sM ’^• 

^*1 M’t^ MlMiiil [Mil^ <Hy^. ^ M'^ M^ct'M MlMl^l <k^\ =M^ 

^rslH ^ ? ^lill 

m(r<^IM 2 M^i'M ov-^ <Hl^ il'i did ^RMI <^1^ 

an^ M^r-l'^l Ml §, Mi's Ml'^ ^MltlSil o/\\d i^ilMl'Hi 

Js'^Jis sHUU^^l %. MRclMl dbl^ M^ ^lil (mcII^I 

^'Mil (kUHcl ani M^‘ \V ' (iiM^^l c-/ 5^ i oitoi^ 

5HI<1 e^c{\ : ■?lfe?$ •^Rlls MW ^IH il Mpi^ ^l. 3M) MWlCl^ 

MRiil ^’-(1 il^ '<5 dilil MWl^^ MlfMb H \-\o 

<§M^Ml dMil 3J. ^-^o H. ^ $; 5lMl?d §M^Ml iilMl |l* 

W-vso i. M, ^i\ iJflil ^l. M. MlMMlil l\. \V5-3M M. M. 

5H^ \5^l cy Mi(m 3; MlMlfli SHlM’s ^l. ^\-Mo M. M. ^ 

^HlMbMl, 5Hl ^lR<^ ^HlMi^ 

MieiMl av-mX ^HKrv'il MlM?! cr/ fnctl M-Ml cMlX mI^MI i^sli! 
MWlfli Mi(M!s 5HIM5: ^l 'i^-VSM i. ^ , 5irii?4] 3J. ^5^-V5M i. M., 

5H'^ aAilsJl M'SJ ^M^Mlil ^l, 3o-po H. M. ^\Wfd wili^l 

^MH M«l M<^ 5HI Rm(c 1 ^ ^Ml<i/Ml Ml ^Wcl ^cIRI<t/H M^'rll ^ 
M^CilMl SIMM M^l^l'lMi 1 m1 2 

R.^. (mP-IM Mid cll aA Ml '^cll ^I'^l PlMlM Ml'^ll ^I'Ml 
«licl M (kd^l^Kl MMdMi Ml ^l^l ^litd'd ^-^l, M^IhI M*^' 

MM<V^l (IdMdl <4dl, MVd (3^ M 31MI MMMl M. Ml^ M^ld 

^^3.' ^ 1:, ^ll(d Ml-J^ Mli^d ^lllil JsM^ i^lAdl MMMl 'MMl M^ 

^ ^ ^li[d Mlv \Q. d ^id. M^Ml^l (iM^lM Js^dU^, 

RlMlVil Mid M<Hl^ ^ \ M^lMl^l '^dSir^lCdM^ ilM ^ M^^ Ml^> 

X'Sll § 5^ dy'^l PaMiXi ^l oy \. Ml'^dl ^Idiroyis MIMHi MPl'^dl be?, xid 


^3. 5i=Uffy Incentives ( MMd^di MliM">3i)41 (dM^ h\dl\^ 
Ml<\ Rd*(d ^ ^ dMl^ MhVi Raii:d ^5li. ^ ^ |[dMlM^dl dl^l 

MlM^'llMi Ml^ BlMvSi WtiHl MMlM^d ayS^l^Cdl .MMloydl M'Md d iV- 



Jil>t •i ^ cHI'^HI (HiWl ^ ttJf 

Hd. SHI \ (ii^l. aHrMmi t?, aHlc’Hl^^Hiy ^t1l>tf 

b\ dlMi^ sHi^ft ^I'Si^tl (H^l, an:^ 

cll <v Qtl(?l!{ §P{1 

^Y. \?.[^'i Midi ani^v ^irlldl ^£a(*-liy“ 

^ <r^'-lldl, Ml'/f^l^ dMR i^'Hl'fl-'dnidl iMl ^ \ 

d^(c(l IHMX ani MM^l, dM) ^^dMl ^Hl MM^Ml. sHl SHl'Ps 

•Hl^ V^. Hmh^ M.V ^i ^'<^i ^Mdl 

MMV -Midi ^M^lid ^ i<l ^V-A ^ ^ m\(V^ 'I’^l ^l\\i MlBl ^ aH^ 

dt^lCH Ml^ SHI MMlo/Ml ^Mtd Ml^l ^ 

aHlCc/-lU(| sH'c'HlHil^l ^ ^ 'cy’Kld-'^l'iji-li MlHd Ml^ 

ilc^^i Superiority complex ( Midi m’{m ) — 'diM'^l Mc^dl 
^H?5dddl aniMiSil ^I^d^^ddl ‘'Hliil — ftf^vd ilc^dl aniM'^fl ^HbP.b tft— 
aHlf?dllfl5il ilAdl anixn^ <3^lHlddl MlMlOi'Ji -HlHdi \'\b d^l. 1* 'dlM ®il 
iVHl Mdl ^dU Mid ^(mHI MMIMI 5HI M3 dMl; Ml^ ‘ *dl 
[i'McQ oy^oj{lnl 

MV3 (I* d ^l ani MM’ aHlHi^n i^dl Mpn»»l 

k^l<i =Ht?l'd Ml4l^ V>, ^d1 ’•-fl^cy an MR ^dl MIMI 

^iMJf dM). ^dl -andiRsiwi M’'-n avcfl d’-i^.* ^?Rddi M’fet Mlii ''(iM 
<v Jj’fcT ^ MliliMi 'dl€i c-/' ^IH 'MM’pn 41^ Ml>i 

M3' (MM $ 'i ^dat-rrU^n <Myidl Miy/d fedl (>i(Mj;t Ml^’di 

4dl ^ M'Si aniM^^t MMC-li M’€ ^'^A\ 

. M . 

MfttMdl M^ilC-0 aH?l ‘ 1* 

Mt^lMdl tlllMl MlMlivi -MIH Ml^ d’d «r,^rdflCl §?lH 

aHlMtail ‘ M’fdMld ’Mi MQj' ^\ M?v<^ ^ddltf ^Ml =Mt idHH 

5i ^ anyitlMd adtdbl^H', ^>^1 vtMH 

h\V^ ^5; an^ ^ Directive principtes — vtvMdi MtaT^a/i 
(M^icild*, (r>^l SHMC-l "^li^ ^PM Mtf ^’s^l dM^, M'M (ryMl vamMI 
^ > M^rH^HMSi ia^dR d>f ani Mi?l ^*0{ i?5l, 

^ e4-^il MMid -ft M‘’d'R.tai niH^l 

* ^'ft^tid Mi anp HIm MidiMi V si'MftM’ ^ Mi*^ 



Ml'cfl^'-ti ^ilMf.l i:^ ^ cMl^ ^ 

^■K 5tCl ^im, ^ mu \'\>i *^. -nmn 

(H'^I 'Hl'^ ^* 

V.a <HI§1 Pl^’-HiSscU 

§ . S^'s '^'5^* 

^1^* NlRdl Mp/'lct''^-ll Jsmi ^ =i:ll^ 

§. c^Jcil -Hl^ oy^l ^lH<i '^/-O Ml^ 

Ml^ V5I, .<7Ynl =tl‘3lM 0, ^il*^ ^l '^Hi'll 

Si rts>4l ^<tl ^y>^:-{l sv ^cd *15^. ‘Mfll’H Gi’|>(1H^ ^ ' 

3Ml C^iqqi^ -Hl^ ^l qq*^ C-tPMl, tWH ^Hl, 

Mi3^ q'q), ^'<’m<l ^l^lnl ^Mi. Mi^ 

^i ynq 5>iiMl niii/l^ 5Hi ^i?jn «n^; ^i'<{i um ^ ^ 

KC, ‘ y*(qHK 'ui ^b iC-lM ^ : ‘ (Hl’ctHl cfHm ^l^l* 

fel^ ^l<rrHr}l ^l‘:^'l^l'Ki ^HH (^Sj * Hl^ctfijs MRR?q[cl ^ 

^imql 9l feclR <i (^cO V Ml^ ^IctHl 

‘H'^i ^ll^smiqi %l q (^dl, ani h'diu <1^ dV 5Hl^. 

3H^ Si qv2| '^^C-ll^ ? Sl-qPl -Hd ani ietd^ y*^iH ? SSlH ^ : 

‘ an^Y^di ^TqHidql di^if iqqRi ^ wiPj Si jvtd^i qcilq iild'-H (^d ’ 

»il^^ 'MIJI y ^;^il aiR^i^lldl ^H^'i^dl^l ddld iiq^^ S-SiH ^ 

^MR, ^4, 5H^ iiqi illd'df^ld $. ” ^l^l^dl ^MR 

^i ^<^i^d1 ii«ii RA’«'VH'Hi 5H'{\d'Cl' •M'-ii’Hi 

5yiRl ‘ ^'[qHld ’^l "^I’-l d«d, ^IRd^l ^IH d^fl, Si (^5 ilJjRdl 
=yRd M^i^ di^ ^ d d ^iM ^IM, UPd ?lHi d«il d^ dl^ 
Qi §. ‘ d [qdld ’ ilc^ ^HlMm dRll ^ $ "S ^ S.^ 

‘ d(qHld ’dl adtHii^l illM did SiPl dl^ d^dd i^5l. di-tPi 1^. dl^ 

dl^ ^IMi^ M^R-d^ tsd^l. 

q^f. ^<1 0/ ‘ dR^ld ’dl dRlWi (d^S^i^l (Cluj'S!, aqi ^l^- 

^dlddl Cd-o-^' ^ SHI illsd'^ld'l bH^u{i andet •|ld\dR idl Mi^l oy 

5; ^ bldd h\, S> i'fcf ciijd h\ d Sl^l and^dl^ h\k.. ' U PdHld Ml HiHdlSll 
didl^ diRi ^ 'h d'di ddl’di, dHi^i an^ =d^^i ani <ii^?ii di^ di'dll. 
ddi^l di'^ Sid d(^ ^lilSi. 2 anid^ cdi didipyjs Riddi d*ddl 

wV^iligi ^.(tiSi i^ii (3i4H^dl ddl n\r ddl, ddl dfef Sidl 

3q. ani d5!d»ai<^ ^idl icdd ^ tiRddi ddid didfv^i, ^ ^id 'h 
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W 

mH-Pwk'il '-ilo'i^-'ll m^C\l ^(^?;P.‘^. ani 
(3M^ <^fcr 3KI. SMPlta ^MtC'O =Hl bHH s5 ‘^i>il^/'li ctMfH 
(^ci-o c^ibrsi. q ci\traj\ *1 

211 H,— :!iy<i 5 hPi * 4^13 

31^*41^ ilwic/q^ MlctHl 9-MJh ifH 

^*5 iC-fH^i 'XlIJ^l cl’4l 

\[^ aMiC-ti :iA{KA -I ? a>i^ 

^ cMi ^I'-d^l ti\Sl I: 5lqi ani^ 5i^l y<cn i^t. \!:l 

5i iiiM 5j^"l ax^ ^ ^“hi <^*^im. 

<Rct ? iti ^l yil^^ S;t^ ci, !;i wflTvt ^ M^vn WllM'^l ‘^. 

a^. ^RiPv'Jf yqK-i m\'4 -inl, 3HRi wiiMtaii 

\m\ aniMt^p 5 JIIM 041 

an^ aHixu^H anf^^RlSllPll :yqic-l §. ^iqiql [<>A\4[^ ‘Hl’^, 

an^ an^b <H^l aHl>il?l\ cy<->l ^ ^WlPl (snP? ^I'HtO/S 

-HIH^ ^‘Hlff/ ^HpiqiH^ *i[J cHl^^ =yil ’Hciqi^l 'iSil. a>l q^ctS 

a>!^^t 4^, Rlo'/ilH "h 1 5i>t| (§^1 a>i|i^cll 

^im ^•H (3U 'n'il ff/qi^l 

33. Wl>vMi ^\f aJlql qtJj 

(Hl^d-V^ 5^ <V ^ > cr/OW <r>H <vH it’lPl ^ aH ci>l 

yiMiO/Ss -qiHql HimM] ’h?^ h'd Mt^i tmi Q^l^d- 

i3i3i qyfl wl ^IH 

($m % Wi > iiiM, cMi 3>i^i q^ qi ^'^O^i^qi^ii a>i{'-n (5, <v qR,, 
MV31 winsi •^ww' ^i, 

iitf ^A''(l ^^qnl <7^r'5^ qR 3 ^. Pi^ti'/t, tqiMHi, 

Ml'^l hl'H m '■H^'ll q> 3 ^l PlRi'd i^qi-Ht pqiql 

33. ^^'^i 'i^l, q^ql '^, 

^13^ \V:\h cimi Mi^n^ qqi qR 'i 

(qMMiiSlHi 5H'?j aniq^ ^v-tqMt ^niil >dKl^ PdHHnt^i ^(1 S *i 

nii. qi<?ii<{l <t^\\ qt^ >dS{R ^ \ »/}> 

Q, qjqiiq 'qc^tqt'fl V?. aniHo] ^rUi vs j-V^ 

sYtiY »iOO ^i?l» ^ 5i Hql ^Rt: qv| 

H*4\ a »iqts(^ pj 3 ^ ^ r - 


f 



^ ? ^RcOh feR^l •i^, 

?\^\\ ^ 1,^1^ ^ ^ mSchHI ^[^ <^c{l, 

^l\ ^RC-O Ci:tcfl -I ^cil, 6-|:^ctH ^iC-llHlMl^il M%1R ^^' 'i ^(J*, 

(l-l>ciK M^R siji* ri shimi^ u ' ? =ymi- 

(o/j; -HlH-ll Rl'S^Rl ^IctHl Qil^l 'i 

Sicii >ii^ d^R 21^, ilM (3MR ^ S^dl :y^c( aniMl 

c/Mi=U^ MMdl dMR Wi MH^^l wil iR (§M'il d(l ^ ^l-Hloy 

<jiH §mi 0/ anPi d^i I ^hhIh §iH ^ ^ d(^. 






SOCIOLGY SECTION 

REPORT 

Cll. fiq^ 3 y^lCrr'^l^-fqvtl^lT 

<1^ <^a'. =»Hl Roil^Wl %L iU >. ^-H 

MR^tH aHRji’ 'HlOilr h^\ *>^1^ ^il RH'WI 

c{\^<i an^ (§\i3 Z(\f 6c{l. =«Hl RhM^I =HU Pl'n’M m\ <!i'1l 

^ici aH4T 5R4i^i 

^mf 5I^3ft?q[ (^K) 

sft* f. ?fr?T^T 

5?n^ ^ ^ ^fT ^iTi;s 5i%!a I — ( *1 ) ^ ^f, ( ^0 m\^ 

?TI^^I - ^ ^r 31> ( ^ ) } aufr nnrIlJfT ^ 

m 51^^’ I 5JT^ 5 ^K[ enn^ % 

% f^^'f ^ I: aflc V\’ ^ V 

\3\’ ^ 13'^° ^?iiJTi5[ % sft^ p[ 1 1 §[e^ vooo Hfiif^Fi 

^«n ^vf!] oim # 1 1 ijyi n^i i 

^ ti 4]^~q5j^!^ mi h) eTinf^siq q/ 

^ I 

# q|^?7i^iaft % iE ^2 ^ ^ jjRr ^ airsif^ci, 

q 5 ifrqf 5 [i 55 \ qsi^-^iRr (forested upland) |i sq 5 ?^u 

^ || ^1 ^ ^ 1 1 

JJ5J 5T^ qT^‘t ( qiffl TT fq^att fi t I >i it^ir, 

jn^yqi m\ t aiq ^ \ 

aKH ^ ^org^r ’ ^ 3^X ^X qfV^id, in^a 

q^jmX 3iiR[ 5f<i ^ i qgr 

^ qnfq qRi^i^ |f??q m\ qO s^tRqqr q ^ti q'l :?[q?^[ 

mi 5 :^ ^qq ?Fii^ I « S^r, 3=^^ %qn( q ?q TuqT^l €t 
aqq|etqi % qqr^ ^5 ^ 1 

^^srqrsnfq qqj ^fr qqr qR^ qtq (^qj qTr *f! swr) ti 
qtqiqi^ 5^51 i I qqi5[q?ai^ qqi q^qnft qaR^'f ^ ^“m % »fi 7^ ii^q qfqf) ^ »^iq q 
q^ -Ris^f % arqiq q qiuu^i qqi aiaqRq m Rian? Jift 1 tnfq'q; ^rsjff r^tir 

qmifqq^ ^fmi % ^ quqra 1 1 qfr qiqfqqi?, qr^i?q Rqis^ ni^r - 

^srqqi, ^ q?i >(i cqn?- ^qRr^qi? ql 

Rrw q ift q^qi ^ I siRi'p q^R jqir ifi ^q-p ‘t 1 q?R *if? 3Hf>q rfi 

^ ^q^ftq-S^qiq q»F qqlq % s^«P fT.Vl q sr:^ ^ iW''-<.rjr 

^,q ^3 q?t 1 qqiift'qi^ q1<3qftR faq^^ jf)*fi Ji.jir.j R 'c'j^srrq 

^fix qqi qi^j «nq qi^5 3qqi q^j ^ | qiq^ % qi^:rq * Tqifii^c ’ nr r; 

=q^H ^ I q^i ^ qjtqq - qf^ ‘rqiwi* *n x) jp^q 5:q *t ^ f ii 

-14 
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vft I I ^ ^fq^ qr ^ 1 1 »??q qsn^ 3^q^ 

^f^qR ^ % 3I5IRT TT^^Isnfq ^2 qi^ | | 

q t I ^^5rq> %T ^ q^K 9ft s?%qi I I " ^ ‘^’ JJI^JTy^ 

^ft ^r VR I I 

;2=5q q^l ^ qj^ m-^1, =^ft-feqi?ft, ^-^Rr »ft, 5t?ft ^ I q|T ^ qgq 

«RfTO siJiq? ^qr ‘ qm%qT ’ ^ 1 1 I* 

(*i) ?sff ^qjf ^ mj qjie%^ ^ i 
qqs qift qi^snirar f dt 42^ q^s" ii " 

(\) ” % iqrar ? qr% 1 | ?5i| ? ^iqk i g l ” 

(0 ‘ qrq^ qq q^f^ ^ ^[Btqq;j:3; i ??^3^ ^ qqq q ^ qitq qq ; ii ” 
qf r qtqgrOq ^HJ^ft ^T ^ qftq 5>^f 1 1 


qfr qStq^rr ft sipqi^-f^^ ft tJJ^J 5t,^j || ^ ^ ^ 

qg fqttq ^iqfttq qiq ^ I 1 q^ qfl qji ^ | , 

(^^i» ‘ firftg ’ % qR%j ) I 335,5,^ 3^, ^ j 

31^ wjft 1 1 ai)iift-5raft i,„f ^ ^ 

t ^ ga,, I), ai,^^ mm: 

' vm5f ^ 1 1 g, ^ anf^,^^, 

r.rST/" '“’'r'' ^ i, 1 1 

q^ qtm^ ^ ft^j^q;?! q^ I- i s^r -asnff 

™ ^.. * .j « , , iM.,h»i ^ ™ i* * ,"’™ ^ 

-H gqq 8gi 355,^ I , 3^, ™r ^ ^ ^ 

8rairai I I S'! % 5TO I I ^ 8 nM w sisr 

^ ^ 35 ^ OTW w;nf^5 gqi Hiffi® »&„■. „ rs .. 

■ 8W. -5, g^, ^ ^ ^13 ^ ■ 

33% 3TOa feiraqi %i ftra%i % .j;®™, ^ ^ ™ 

(W ',^> ^ I) mZlmTr^ ^ 1 1 ^ 3^ 

snqn^ % mq qqgnqft ^ , 

- 3 « ife5i5 ^ ^ I, ■ -,L /V T" r 

3?% %t »IWI ^ I ■ i3'll% 8 »r?i^?: ^g %t 
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u{|cv) C.HlVill ji\c{[r{{ ^l25 ^li!=Hl(6(n«i‘ 

hiX^ wlHl ^Vc\\\ Widely, jyi^ -i=l’?Uil^ ^'^H'^l ^l(^dl ^IW-llKl. 

WA RoiPWl 

(*1) hh^\B{ : folk“lyric 
(\) : folk-ballads 

( 3 ) ; folk-tales 

(v) ^liiHliH t dramas 

(m) inAof yif^cH : miscellaneous literature 

^liJs^llSlidl 'ii^[^^i oMlMlicIl 

=yi^l‘ M5 0/ ^PaMlcl iUl^lflcHdl Rdl 

^KH ^Icil 

^li^dclldl (§Hl^l h^\\ ^ =d‘^ltid^l fdHH R»6l 

^Rcd 5Hl<\ =yi^ dd^ilR^i^-fl H^d ^l^iA R'^l- 

»\Od ■^eid^R SHl^Rd niM >{lSl hi\ 

^ d^dl^l »H?l sHlddl aHW‘^^0 dRi <3l^ S^^td^dt 

'vd’I^ 25^d^l ^dRl dmu 

hhA\'^\ \dd<{\ 5H^d'{ldRcd *^lFd5l 5dddRl»llSl ^u^f. a^ii;^ ^d^dM 
(§iUdl d^il ’ijbdl ^\hl\ ^?/-ldl »4*«fl 

d^lHcd dl<l5ll5l, Mta* dR.-ll ^dd^A MR,^’ 'dl'tfl 

^t^ddl ^*Al^ HU'l ^I'lUcd dldia^l 

<Mld «vcd dRd^l d^l d^cddi a>dq|i^ fiddd^ ^Idl 

wd\ fiiMd^dSi dm \idv3i dm mmSiiSi dml 

^imu 

^Idd^^mdl adld'^l'fl $>l^l (Ssud ^ «?/d? XWj ddli^' 

& SlRSli;! 3*01 :i>{7{ 'wHdqi^ ^*^fld?.^ ‘d^e'i<l 

d. ^lifSfl^l'^l 5H€i'il^l?(l 5HlVi(Ad fe’dR, ^>Hdl ^PR. 

dR l-.'^dl i*^Rl ^dR. 5l'-tl =yi^fe 

fnu^ 'Alii' 

^R5l\ddi tliisi>ndd‘ t.il’ «v^i BiddM 

i<nid\ <?>al BiHd^itdl ^ ‘HmX Rh (m« 


\ ii. A. ^^HimM. 
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'^>Slt^n, an^^cliyri =Hl^ ani^'^lMl 

<\}^<i[ ^li^Hcl^i hi'^<\l m-d 

Ml hC'Mi ^ 1 

iAtll ^ „ 

ani^^l ‘il'^^l "HU^l „ „ 

cQ(v(a14 WKA ^ „ „ 

^l-^ ctRl ^ ' 

Hli^ •M^^^'lctl^^l^m ^ „ „ 

=yi^ y}clHl 3Hl^‘4H^i HQi il*^H(H <V Hld^ ^ «* 

■^^'\ ^IJfil^ ml' 

^U^Hcl QiWHl M ?.<X ^'cT ^ I 

dm\ ^ic-ifiSl I’ 5HiiRi~qVtnl ^W^i '^. 
d^ ^ 3Hl*fUl-dV«ll,|‘^g[il^l 8iy^l(^. 

ddl d<l JiHlM dd '^■H ^Idldl ^ 

^Idinl ^VHi ^dl Slit ^41 ^ ^ 1 

=Hl<V ^ ^q^dRl ^l* i'oi:^ CM. 

iHCA-^vidl dR^i' ^ ^Rl ^dMRi 

l[H^\ V^U fcP vm[\[ ^;h^I m. 

■^w<Hy\dl mi -^idi’di 

ani'v ^ ^d'^rimi oii^i C(|i 

^«:lRdlKl ^iM ^dMRl* \ 

il^lKl alQl *s <^. 

^'dRdiKl mi\ \tildi 

iiTv'^ldAl ^liiAlclAl ^IdOildHl RRl^dl ovlcn ^cit dPUl^, 

dlH, 'A^l ^f^dldl ^l(n\ aiKAl h?,^' Rid, ^l^dl 

dA>Mid, *HlAUd dd^lR ^lifUl, ^l=Hdi ^RdRdl* ^ * SHl^ll ^ll^l «?l^S Hfi^*^ 
5ld’ Midi ^oiwl:ioa sH^aJUrU ^Mldl 

dy*d ^H.d <vdl ^l^l^l«a yidldl \dR ddU ^lisRSli 

<d^dl ddl. ddM^dl M^l R«i^ dl^ iRdl (d^[^(^dl §dld{ 

^li^n^l ^i\ SlJ: 5ls H'fid ^dl Vdl Qild :)^ci i,\ ^ j 

55.Ult^ ^luQ \\iAd\ Hl^l =1^ ^ *^11^. 

Slit ^iu\l 5 hRi^, ^$l ^lyfl ^m. (t) 
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5Mi^2A an^ ^>(?lj ^:{ vHl^ (HSi? ^ (») 

ai’Ml 5^iaRi, Jj^Q riq-H^Slc( ni^t. 

R^f^^fl «Mcl <vciiRiili, ^i ^ilW ( 3 ) 

^(ilfeT oiM ^i(Hi-^i5r{\ rtiRtfiSi - 41 ^ ^p\^‘ >>4m 

%* ani ^ftci 'nnwl §^iP. 

■4*W1 a>l3 ^’'^^illf ^K^l ^ 

^o\ri aiRi $ll(^$ll, 3tal ^r-l. 

<mPRi, an 3^1 =*^l'H. 

<V @c3^cll riioi;^ \^d\ SlMl C-^liiRwl ?ijn 
iltfl Ctrlrll ildl ^Rl, 

<^'Hl ^iRl dlicrH ripi. 

'csdly ' ^R, iR 'V’cl^^* i^O, 

•(l3CrH qi’^l «iPl % <^cil <4lfi^ cll^l. 

anlyiRl (9ll^ ^tl'-KA AA A^\ 

^ivT 

^Vail ^ an^Ri 9v\f ^ \ 

iTlR-ifUMi iHcl^ Rm ^'ii 25 

R^iRcll Qil^dHl* RRl'-'i ^IRiiSlRi 0. 5R^ ilR^ y*Mlt»i 

-iRl 32 I Rmd ^ Hdl. ^(V dl 

Hill ^ ^li^flci^li »atRcii <hR 0. ^yiiM'Hl 

5H511H i'-lRdl^ll ^Ictldl aMPl<l ^iRct aniM^ iitl Slttn'^ll 

^litHi Hdl. wl^i ^^i<v25HH uCa »ld i^R 

'Q'R^i o/yiHi \ „ „ 

^iA\ \ ,, „ 

RlVd^^ "Hl-Ml ^ „ „ 

Htdl ^ „ „ 

Mvs'l dl 

dlWi ff/tA^idl ^ 5&M1. 

^iRl \ ,, „ 

[h\\A\^ «Wl \ „ 

«R^1 > „ ,, 

M\\{ idi V4»U ^ » ,, 
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4^cii =yi^ & : 

idu ‘^U 

^Rl H ‘'il^ oiPiRtMl, 

wipwi^l <Hi4l \ 

‘Hd Qil^. 

^l<l n(Al ^l«i IhH 

^ ^l^v, 

a>l^‘ av' (^H H<?1 ^ J 

>lRi 5Hl^25 <i{, ^l^ ild^i. 

<^?a^(l <Ji*ii wi <ii^ ^ ii-iMi. 

•hh^Q «vW^i ^mu 

MRl 5H^R125 %i\, OJIH^I ^RMl. 

Mm lil ov-y^l, Mm (HP(l?l ovfc/«U 

Wl oiiM^l 

5h?i 3<j ^lij^d^mi (v cr^^^i ^ . 

^l=Q ^Rl «i^. 

M}Ch im mh \, 

^H9i yiff/foi ^ i 

Oilad cfJivJ :i,^l c^l^ 

aniHi^il 3lR>slSlRi ^ivii yi<vPlHl( )^ =Htl5l 

ani'tijlHl »4<v^m<il ^15 j 25^<1^1 =^l[rt^H=«c5iRKl cll SlJj phRI^I 

[SlHl =iMl ^dclMl oJ'Mim $t] aHi oftcl ^Hl-d %ll^l ^ : 


an^ i{\ 

^i<v[hhi 


5Hl«ll 



(§CIRI 





?lcH3i 





'ilHQi 





RQi&R Sldiil <V itsffiiH 


^l<VplHl^ 





^ifilMl 

mT 

^hkvRhi. 

■HR 

M^\*J>d 


'M*5=(l, 

MR 


^Idl 

‘vCmi. 
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^icdqi 

MM 


mIR 

Mkil 

■Mi^ 

'Ii3l. 




=11^. 


^\ ^i-vPini 

Ql^ 

5HRHI \, 


3HIH R^U(A 6i. Rfm-*! 

«^v>=ii dcwQBi, ima, ^ita^d^i, Afn^i^ij- 

^d^i, ’hQ^dcii, yiicn^dHi, Qto/^*daM, ^nn, ^iwi, vsi^'Hi, 

Mhwl oQ^l H\vl\ ^WhI td'M "MiMi 0. ^5lt 

^\f cv'^i^ci <{1 ^IM c\l 

Si iltA'd ^wl^i RC'd'i ^IfcT <v^. 

(«v'e:«iw'l suMlci (^iR'ti^Q) Mfcirii ih'hri^ 

^c^hin anna^iu 

r^C'Simi ^^c-ti oiR-^^i cm*'?n aHifiqi^l R^dr^^i ^HiCi^i^flSUrfi n^al 
S^^?l aJl^nl ^1<V <7ilqi >lcrHl Si ;(l^ l^'^itni 5^^ qH- 

:h^^I'{ 1 'yiifi^ii^ >r ^iiHlct, =?m=(l, •Mfcirti (^h>Ii nni 

c\«ii Si ^^i(v<ii 5jiPi'-H tii^ii^ cijf ^tnl 5 mi ffvifnSiirii 

'imh ^IciRqic^l, ^iSi^ ffvt«^=ii <^'i( 

(T^wSl > Sl^rii :QciRhic^, Sli'd* <v ^*<1, 

an^l ^^ciid^l, ^PlRVH*^i 'Wl^^l’Hl M^2i Wnrtl'HI|’ aM<l' ^»cl 

R'^tll^d <rtt(^fld\ aimdcl otif^cii =(lclR'll'^ ‘^'tlRt^i 

WHl-M ^HrM Ml'clRl ^HlRni^ MM ^l^KI ^IclHl 

Sc^^l ciol^ M=iKl h\ ^ clM 31(V5lcl<il ^WHl 

^HMi 'V il^l M‘a^M'^frt^-(l h\ 5Mt ^HlR^l^lfl =yiidH, =^1^ ^tctt'{l 

mR^I ^^ImRciR ed^ m <1^^ ^IMI^u?*{ >^yi a^it^iyi MV^- 

^ y><ii Rh>Ii, mti ii^cti ^inHi ymiRt <-‘i*M!?«^^ 

SlSll a^Rlfe MRM aii^l ^ Si q^* u{lci) :([’^ y^^ v^sH > 

^^llil^qi <V JslMtlSll 5HI fq^qR.^l M^RHl c/'^l^i R>"115, .V^PUA M^tl, 
^qi Mi^'d M^V-d, anqsivq^qi ^iH^iKl ^^Ic-d q^i*^ t>tiyt?a^ e.ml ilq( a^iiqi 

5;i^ ^\h{^ rMl q^qi n>(l, 

feiH«iSii?(i ^dRRq^i ^ii ^ Si<U M^i Si^iPi ri>4i, s^ii xm 

3HMQi ^ '^dM' M*?! Sr wl iR^i y\^ VmqMi l\^\ ^qi a^l mm 

<Hi3i ^qm'yO M’RM^incn'tHl M«>{1 ^RmRi a s:^<v.t 

od«Ql odviil ^q^.ql n^d, Sli^ Vrtl<d "i 
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cv''H^ll «i ^\H ‘'UHi 

\\iA\ oii^iiSit^Hi ;:iii»fi^i *^1*/ «?/ dP, *5: 

^ll'|?sl^l4l ^151=2^4^1^ M^'2i^sl«?j«1'il hVYrA'{\ 'Hl‘1 %<. ^ <1^ fl.'HC'O^l 

iinV Mt2i cHi '^liAi d'-a. h^A[\{ \ Q=^v/d^i 

^fR'Hl^ 'V'Hl V(iC-it Mc'Cl ct^i 

5lH ^Mia*, ^^^4 '*^'''^'"4 

SlVd'Hldl ilH^l'il ^'(l d^4l. »l 

^ \ foclRHl ^.{Rjfdfe ddl ‘rr'^Hldl 

“ddl ^Hdl M^-tdl fel<^ =Ml'l 1^/ ^§HHl ^U^cl 

P/^'didi Hd" Rmpmi ^-^-iiR di^fciMi ^iRuini d^l v5. '‘hih v^'R "-hri, 

>lRlXl(A, ^ii<l dl^JjRl d^ (5. ^Mdi ^Ina.dl'^ dl(d''H*'d\Vy tfilfc'Sl. 

5Hl 5il(d'd'm5i3| ^>151 -SlJ; ffdfdri* dfl^ ^IRi'id >W 

^\>hR ^dRl =yia dK;i?;mi d^ ^l ^ =yiPdl di?4 di'dildl ^ll^ld 

^iRld vi^4 5\41Pii *^^1. nUl <?•" -^U^'ld 

<v ffdfddi. 5 hi fdmPi'Hl d^dl=4\^4\. d^idi Vd'^d ■H^5|5,c^' Cir' 

<^di 

5l5t (TdCd ffnfd d^dR d b'^*, 

^l^cf H'^i «-Hfw oudld, d^ldl > td^nidl H^4* d *^1’/ ^l>, ^ ^^dd^dl^ d 
i^l ^ll;. ^Idi 5\Jj cvlQt y[|2^ av^R;:! % 2|\ oi;^ yf|2^ ^ldl4\ <51*^ ^• 

^Hl Iflddl *^21 (iraii-^Odl ^ RcdRl 4 (3ra<l dl^l 4ld^. 

aiidld dl^i didld, fsi'di %’m\ 2h^ <0^1 i'd'ni d^^ ^ididi ^ ddi^di 
dl^l ^IH ^dl di2J di^dP, ^:‘*'dl d^-O; §l’=dl dldld 

d\^l dldld^ ^Idldl ^\b^ d ^\\ a>l<l 4R ^ "JlcT b^'^i ^dld 

•'did H) 

Sdl'^l 2Jlir ?ildl(^i ^^5: ou-^j^* a>lJj DUdClS 

5^^^d. »ii did didPM 5ii (V ^Rdi ^ai?a d^lCj,* $.id '^P'd^ ^ikT 
^iiddi ^o ?(\ vsM dil ddidi avi(dd( <v d^ ^i '^I’cT diddf d5^ dill 4\d=Qdi 

^iH, ^i M’cT diddi didid ^^''ddi d^ dii ^id. 3Hi fedPdi di^idi '^r/ cvtrddl 
d2:id\ ddi^ 5ii^ ^id -c^di diddi <^’d] di^ <vd]d, m, 2:ipi ^id 

^^1«{1 dlddl illd'^M ddl<. ^Hldl R:ll^ ^Vdld d?-2A drddlfAl OV' dlHdl Sdl^dl^^l 
^Id ^Hidi ^^RdRidiqi \vS iPQ^i^ ^id, 'hvS ^ oimdi ^di «v 

^‘^i^ 0. 

dlddi 111'/ Sil^^l tddld td-^l ^Id, "^l/ (Jidlil 0\^' ^i/ ^wihiX 

^l/dl d^ h^\ ^Id, dldCddtP d^X ^Hlddldl ^Id, 5ld^ <V dR, dlddl 
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^ Hjvqi SlM, <5l(Vq^l §in, 5l aH’Sl^^l R:hr ptyfn 

aim^i 3n^ itUQii=(l^i;i‘ R^p. 54 ;^ R‘?i*^i‘{l 

^R^ll 3Hl'«1l 6'. 

=l^c(l«il 3U^Kl illll 5H^ ^lQil^= mR > ^Id 

M*ai §IH ilRQll^l d(l^ =^hR S'. ^u^rii 

Oil^SUHl w^til (V itRl^i ^ iRQil^lSll -Hi^ 31 ^rii uiHi (V (HPl ll S). 

«?>> ^IR^l \vS smR^I §IH ^ anR ^dR'VdRdl <1^ 'M^ei 

SH^ ilWl^SlR *f^ 

3llHdi (V iRl ani 5nWl=(l^l y'Qil3\ $. a^p^* au^ 

^mi'H ^a^di &R 1 -Hi^ ^l^i* 

(*1) Mdl HfVd yiMl-H aMi^' >i(Vd ^VHl owi\r\[ ^ 1*^1 

$laU «4y^ Hdl ^IM 

(^) (3l(vqcildi ^U^Hdl 'ddl <v =yil 

m S an^i dRi ij‘< $t 

( 3 ) ^IM MH^iaJl 

aH^a* $l3|’ Slid $ ^ B M^oiril j^^rii s(| Si q-vHddl h\ 

(V) C-I3d, 2li;Q ei5l^ H^’ol ’^iW^l aH»-md ^lill ^IM ^ <Ml^. 

(H) ^IM-dl a>lqi ufl^ ^1^" h\H a^i’ol 

■H^l 

^UH-H’ai cHl"^ ^Wl-H <lcl <vm«ntU §IM ^ cMl' ana^i ^l^va 

^ly" y*<^i\5l^^i Si C/^<1 im an'ol ^It^R oRl H m -h[\[ §IH 
^ly' Ml ^l!i^l M’ai^i $. ^mi-M aniRMl^l ^Mlff/Ml ^Icl dl 

an'ol oim^M^ '^l^ld\ ^Idldl 11^^ i-il JjRMldl ilMl ^25 <V(AMI5/ R«Cl §; ^iM 
%lMlff/dl ^ ^a>ll Old old ’^1^’' aiicii d^; ani 

MHji’ <idM d, QvR'Ud Mtl^l <rdM 6>, R?jI^ ^l^l anMei- 

21^1 ^‘Mli’' M^l ^IM ^a>ll ^Idldl ^dl'^il, ^liaidlll Mal'^ 

>11^ 'hi^ aiidl eivOMl 

JHHRd outlet -'<=Mrll 

did:- Mldld ^ifd ddl’v' 

ou^rt ddl^/dl ^iniR'Jr, aHlR^^i, dlR’i, dfdJ; »i^ <HlMdR 

»-Hl€tMi 4lfd^l R?:l^ ^'•'tfddl 

felM'M^di:- ai^d R'f^Rl ^IdMd, «IIRI aiiV-.m, diidl, Ml?liA, '-’Ip/ilfd. 
an^ dl'd'il. ( Ri'C'SHdi e/Ml V^<ny.Mlfc/ Mvfl ^IM ) 

Mlddl ^1*11 Mid aHiSlnRl dlMdl anlSlMRl Ml hl'^- 

WlaJli Mmi^. 

-15 
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PlQlUl 

M}ib “H^l ^%h foc1l5<li oii$li^* S^J, G^^ \ R(HPI 

5Hl <1^ ctl^blM*^ ‘>i‘1^. 

5ii[aV=!i 

^5ll J^-o^ 311^1^. 


cil^iiqR ilfrtPlltl 



^Rl ctl^iHl ^(RRR 

-3 


>j 

if 

qi^ii „ 



if 

» -1 

‘Mp.lic-a „ 


q(y?i 

II 

,i 



^‘u<\ 

i> 

I, 
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iifnPi(H5iim(sfl r(ia4 ii^i^ h^i[\\ : 

(1) (^>) @MW, (3) ^^R‘h1- 'I, (V) ^(^^'-^1511- 3, (h) 

6>. 

CHl^U^ll ( CHM an'^rii ) shH f^'^iwl 

(a) 5Hl(iqi^2>lKi :^ncl 0/ $tOrl 8ilil ^cll Cl^l^ 

^i«mi 5ii4jn rn^ §ic(\ .^ys^. sn^a 

4l[^ 0^^0113 oi,^^ 


^[ ^ioi.fcf i:icii «viH cHl^ OiR ;io_3o ^«ai 

\-\o 6iy" «vcii 5 J):h h}^' Si 

?h2i ^(^l^ ou^H-ii 5Hi^cii:^i:^ 341 

JI. ^:i, 3im s ^.cQPi 

V Ji* olM^l’ *t>‘^l’ti y"!! sRol, Jjj a. 5,4 q-u,, o,,, 

XtA “lotion >ltr 5,!, 0,^ :HJ„y JliJ 5, ;jj ^ _ 
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) 

VM ^HiM^tid* -^ssl W 

^l&t ^§ov"{l >lni *4^’M^l3lcl 4l(a'H'^^ 

ffvl^lmPl qoH'-ldl ci*ui^ ^l. HI Oflcl aiiqi^ltnl^ 

■• i» 

^CijRni4 <lcl ( oJIMCM ^ci) o II ’ ^ic^lfclHl oil 

oHWl*{l Rid , oil (Valued d'^cl 

yil'Vi MR H,i^l *11 

5Hi^dR oi 

‘hM Rl^ •^iti MR w^^lil dRMl'd MMl ^c(l cl ^^d 

eiiall Jjl(^l dl'^iHRl* 5Hl^l 

dRM^ RlU?ll d'^l-*!-- ^l«n d'^l-'l ^*Md MMl^ 

^IMdlMl anl^ 

' MRi^ liwiR?’ diMd,* dif^'d dMUdidi^Ai^ ^i^iddwi =yii^ fif. 5i^ 

Rid vd^lR** dMUdl^ll RAMI 3 (m^I ^l^ ^^dMl Qi^dM'i'jQSll <?,qi?ll 

(^dl(V M^lfild oHdl m[Ai 6(. 

MRA^ -ai'vflQlld 5 h^ RUJf ^l|* ^li^d ^yilMdlMl =41^ 

3HlV^li 

$lOri H^il MW^ Rd^ If-Ml^ fM^Rdi ^l^lddl &, i-Ml^ ^Mdl^ 

clll ?l. 5>iiHdlM{ =yil^ $ i'-Ml RAl^ 2>ii^^ 2H«^dR^ M^J ^^idl^V ^HRld 

’^ol \U dRM^ =»>ll^ 6>. 

(hwmivI) 

m RlMl«VMl ^ldl<{l slirRl^ R<lRi^ iRdl ^Idl^ ^R 

dlddlfi' d^ MRA't ^R£VMllf ^Ml*^ ^MrJ €A=>d dM^ ^ fd(M iRdlMl 

ani^ 6> clMl V (dRi h\ t 

^U'^d RlMl«VHi ^n-H RlMl«V aHlfidl^d RiMlff<'dl ^ ^ ^il'^il^l {Rdlor 

^^l^dl d'^^ <3MRld M'ai ^ MHhI ^IMII MIM 

MlMld RlMlff^Ml ^Idt^l i|iH wdl Rd^ ^.\l\ feR ni 

■» 

Sldl PlH^l ii»i &. ^ ^ivT Rll^ dlRl<HPl h\ Ml>l ?Hl> <z 

^ dMWl a. 3M\ ^ih, }il^ ^ <1^ h\ 3UR.^\-Vi Ml 

M'3A M^d SlJrRl Sli^ldl o{lM^^ ^l^ t^. 

Ji'^M Jj fd ~ -Ml Pi oi^lR \vS ^ib^l '^\k Rl‘n*M 'M^ ^ RitPidMlM 
<ll kU R.M «d Mfil^ ^1. Ml Ri^l t i MIM 
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‘nimi d cll ^l. 3M 

§IH Bl ^l. f^^ic/ 6>. 

RHl =il^l<V«il ^I’cT ^IclHl "^iW 

-HKKI ^R^il h\<[ §IM •?l‘& "(1^ <HlSli aniM^l "hI d I 

^IRM‘^ ^^4* h\^l H 

cll$4irl ,. „ 'I'M 

5il(clH‘^ „ ^I'M 

^=^<<91 ^cU % 5Hl R<H[ml '^^cn ^W\, 

g.iHU\l «y =MaiI h^\ Mi^ =»MR *fRcli 

C^l•’4l ^I'cT <MH. '^lovt yil25 4l(rt^Hl ^ifcl^i'^Ri^ 1<^C fc)=^»l 6>, 


MANU’S IDEAS ON SOCIALISM, RELIGION AND ETHICS* 


Df. Rameshchandra Sundarji Betai, Dwarka 

Introduction : 

On the basis of the study of the Manusmrti, with a subject-wise analysis 
of the different Adhyayas and with an attempt at understanding the ideas of 
Manu, without inflicting our own views and interpretations on the auther, we 
select for discussion three topics that very much concern our modern life. It 
should be accepted that Manu^has not quite independently discussed the topics, 
but his ideas can be scanned and generalised on the basis of his discussion 
on the various sociological topics. The three topics are, Manu's ideas on Socia- 
lism, Religion and Ethics. 


His Ideas on Socialism 

The days and society of Manu, with its Varna and Ashrama Dharraas,ihad 
its own peculiar socialism that can be discussed on the basis of the following : 
( i ) Relation between individual and Society 
( ii ) Novel Idea of Duty 

(hi) Liberalism, Service and Sacrifice 
(iv) Prevention of Hoarding and Corruption 
C V ) King-a Trustee of People’s Rights 
( vi ) Conclusions 


We may now develop each of the topics 
( i ) Relation between Individual and Society 

Manu has brought about a wonderful unity between the individual andsod- 
ety. His first principle is the avoidance of all clashes between the two. Both are 

fnr th Ph^^r!^ abridgement of the chapter of the same name in my Thesis 

T ™ : by ‘b« Gujarat University in 1956. 

1. Discussed in chapters 2 to 6 and 9. 
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dependent upon each other and fulfill each other’s needs. All the topics are 
treated from both the individual and social points of view. To illuslrate, the 
society is expected to help the needs of the studentss and the ascetics and the 
knowledge and achievement of the latter are placed at the feet of the society. 
In matters o| Marriage, society inflicts its rather strict code of morals on the 
individual, while the individual, man in particular, has great choice and free* 
dom in marriage.® The social code of morals is rather strict with regard to 
woman,* but her protection, security, honour, maintenance etc.*^ are jealously 
guarded by the society. Several social restrictions are there on the individual 
regarding his caste etc., while on the other side, his occupation, bread and 
status are properly guarded and it is the most important peculiarity of the 
VARNA DHARMA that it assures an individual of the finest proffesion exactly 
in co-ordination with his natural leanings and inheritance and this way, 
competition of the unfair type is also avoided.® The Varna Dharma has been 
rightly known as the real socialism of the Hindus. In the social structure of 
Manu, the social order and the individual have both equal scope of development 
in such a manner that, not only may there be the least of clash between 
the two, but, both may co-operate the greatest development of each other. 

(2) Novel Idea of Duty 

Normally we are told that rights and duties go together. Man must do his 
duties and then fight for his rights. Manu does not agree here in so far as he 
believes that (a) duties go first and man must jealously worry about his duties 
only; (b) There is no question of fighting for right because the first right of 
man is to do his duties; (c) Rights in their own way follow natural!}; (d) Higher 
the status of man, lesser his rights and greater are his duties-thc king having 
the highest status, heaviest duties and gravest responsibilities and few cst rights. 

(3) Liberalism. Service and Sacrifice 

With this idea of alertness about duties, and its jealous performance, is 
associated the idea of liberality, and the spirit of sacrifice. In practice, Manu 
seems to expect the individual to inflict a harsh, strict vay of a simple life 
for himself and to become liberal towards others. Man should not ever seek 

2. Chapter 2, verses 183 to 188 Also 3.94 to 95 

3. Chapter 3 and 4 4. Chapter 3 and 9 

5. The ideal about the honour etc. of married women is that — In all the four 
castes woman is always to be protected. 

6. “Varna Dharma is social planning, in w*hich the spiriioal, educational, 
administrative and economic functions ore attached permanently.** 

K. V. R. Aijungar 
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for himself alone, says one verse in Manu,^ and he asks man to feed even the 
servants of the house first and then himself, and his wife 8 He asks man to 
spare at least an atom from even bis little earnings for others. He gives a won* 
derful idea when he seems to believe that, not only human beings past and 
future, but even animals and birds have a claim on what man earns. He thus 
calls upon each or-e to think more of others and less of himself and surely, 
the result will be that the life, work and honour of all will be secure, 

(4) Prevention of Hoarding and Corrnplion 

Again Manu takes amplest of measures to prevent hoarding and corruption, 
He does not allow the exploitation of one class by the other in society. Even 
the Shudras, who are asked to serve the upper classes, are not to be unduly 
exploited Manu asks the Shudra not to collect wealth, 8 so does he expect the 
Brahmana and the Kshatriya not to hoard wealth. He further asks man to 
select for his occupation one by which he will do no harm or the least of harm 
to the interest of others,^ i Again, work and labour are praised and Manu asks 
men to collect wealth that will last for a maximum period of three years while 
the best householder is one who earns daily and spends daily. If this ideal 
IS followed, there will be little centralisation of the social wealth and the so- 
ciety will find few rich growing richer and the poor poorer. There will be little 

exploitation of the have nets at the hands of the haves. All will work and earn 
their bread. 


(5) King— a Trustee of People’s Kights 

Evea though in theory, the king is all powerful, in actual practice, he is 
almost a trustee of the rights, safety, protection and happiness of the people. 
We must agree that there is no reference to village communism, yet, there is 
t e least scope for the king to meddle in village affairs, and in the affairs of 
the Srenis, Gana, Jatis etc. Yet another important fact is the Srenis, Gana etc. 
have their own rules, which in normal cases, are respected by the king, who usu^ 

r!nt workmg. Even the political power is thus not 

Doration^ r authority Man is normally governed by the guilds and cor- 

Turd a "'1? “ ‘’I 1'’" feel almost no 

Lmmon oeiS '‘‘f king. The normal life of the 

common people will rarely be disturbed even if kine*; anri rocr? u 

(6) Conclusions . ^ 

Thus, It can be seen' that Mann’s socialism is typical in so far as fi) 
Jt does not embra ^ the political field only; ( i, ) Monarchy ,s not ousted; -( iii ) 

f2."The ideal !i iu^f work 'and 1 ^ 

nationalisation of the key indusnies ,s ne™ ^^Pacjed. Yet, no 

individual all have their economic problems solved tl gre« ^tem" " 
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The ethical side of life is not given up; ( iv ) Care is taken to see that all 
work at bread and there is the least of disturbance to the social fabric; ( v ) 
Exploitation of one class by another is avoided; ( vi ) The normal life of man 
is to go on with the least cf disturbance; ( vii ) All contribute their might ac- 
cording to capacity and social status and all worry principally about the duties. 
His Ideas On fieligion 

It is interesting to note that inspite of the great hold of religion on the 
mind of the Hindu in those days there was hardly any slate in India that 
could be called religious. No state was Hindu or Brahmin state and there were 
states in which Shudras were rullers. Religion, faith in God and spiritualism 
guided all the states in the country. In every government there was a Pnrohita 
who looked after the religious and spiritual side of the government. Actually 
the general grand principles of religion guided all the states in the country. 
These great principles may be found to be in existence in most of the religions 
of the world more or less. Yet it seems that Manu’s approach to these is new. 
The following are the common general principles of religion that Manu follows : 
(i) Work is Worship; ( li ) Duly is the Ideal; (m) Truth is God; ^ iv ) Plain 
living and High Thinking; ( v ) Faith in Gods, Sages and the Vedas; ( vi ) Faith 
in Life and in one’s Self; ( vii ) Universal Love and Sacrific; ( viii ) Control 
of Body, Mind, Heart and Soul; ( ix ) The Great emphasis on Morality, 

Let us now understand each of these topics in a few details, 

(i ) Work is Worship 

It should be noted that Manu allows no place to idlers in his society. 
Right from the king to the beggar all have to toil and work hard for the social 
good. Eternal ACHARA is man’s Dharma. Dignity of labour— nobility of work is 
the first doctrine of the Dharma of Manu. Self-help is the ideal taught to man 
right from the student days, right from birth. Karma must be done and Karma 
conceived as duty is the ideal. 

( ii ) Duty Is the Ideal 

The firat and forraost meaning of Dharma is duty. Duties are eternally 
fixed. Man’s duty to family, Varna, Ashrama, guild, corporate body and the 
society as a whole come first and the duty of the liberation of one’s self 
comes last. In his ideal society, he e.xpecls all to worry about their duties and 
this is a grand ideal indeed. Human nature is such that if all concentrate on 
their duties, rights will automatically follow, while the reverse is not true. 

(Hi) Truth is God 

The importance of Satya in life is emphasised by all rcligio.ns. Manu has 
an interesting thing to state in the matter. He states, 


13. IV. 13S 
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Here, he ashs man to bring about a unity between the true and the plea- 
'^ant in life. SA.TYA is an important virtue for all the four Vnmas, the Aryas. 
The word SATYA can properly be taken in the sense of truth to one\s self, 
family, Varna etc Honesty, sincerity etc. arc included in it.^* The thief who 
steals is asked by Manu to go to the king and confess his guilt of his own. 
The sinner is asked to approach a Brahmano, or a learned man or an assembly 
of the learned and confess his guilt. Truth is the ideal of the life of the 
student and of cDurse of all the Ashrama*?. For uttering falsehood, heaviest spiri- 
tual punishment is laid down. As a general rule it can be stated that according 
to Manu life is nothing if truth does not prevail in it. Truth in life is truth 
to God. 

(it) Plain Living and High Thinking 

Realisation of God has been laid down as the highest purpose in life of 
man. Therefore, it is the duty of the student to study regularly at all the mo* 
ments of his student career.^® It is also the duty of the householder to study 
regularly In this best of the Ashramas,"^® his life is e\pecled to be that 
of toil and duty, while he is called upon to keep his soul ever awake. Man is 
a student throughout life and VIDYA is the best coveted treasure Deepest 
satisfaction comes from plain living and high thinking. This ideal only leads 
man to real happiness in life. Man is asked to become a beggar in his needs 
and an aristocrat in his knowledge. The Snataka Grihastha has stricter duties, 
harder hfe and higher thinking and no permission to hoard wealth or enjoy it 
too much. So is the case with Vanastha and Samnyasin. Many ills of hfe would 
be no more and the extremes will always be avoided if this path is followed, 
because there will be real moderation in life and the highest attainment in his 
spiritual rise* because VIDYA and the consequent high thinking lead to that. 

( V ) Faith in Gods, Sages and the Vedas 

Even in the modern days of rationalispi, Shraddha is essentially the basis 
of man’s life as man. Faith keeps the conscience awake and the heart pure. 
Faith makes man liberal and large-hearted. This is denoted by the SHRA- 
DDHAS^® and the five great sacrifices^® in the Manusmrli. Faith gets a con* 
Crete shape and sound basis when this is expected to be faith in the gods, 
sages and ancestors. Sages are our real ancestors in the cultural field and our 
guides in life. They saw the Vedic mantras with divine inspiration and we get 
these as a sacred, authoritative cultural heritage in form of the Vedas. Again 

14. VIII. 314, 315. IX. 99, 100 18. III. 77, 78 

15. XI. 76. 82, 83, 85 etc. 

16 . II. 191 

17. IV. 17. 19. etc. 


19. III. 123 onwards 

20. Ill, 57, 70 etc. 
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it is these sages that gave us our faith in gods. We should have the staunch- 
est faith in the Vedas because they are the very root and food of our whole 
culture. 

( ?i ) Faith in Life and in One’s Self 

In the last chapter of the work, Manu has prescribed the doctrine of 
SAMYAK KARMA in contrast to the doctrine of Nishkama Karma prescribed 
by the Gita. Manii has insisted that good and noble Karma is always necc- 
ssary^i and man must j also win his reward for the good that he does. He 
should do his duty and win fame in life. Man must attach his self to his Karma. 
Manu states this due to his faith m man, his life, conscience and essential 
goodness. Life is not bad, work is necessary, duties are unavoidable and both 
material and spiritual reward should be aspired after. This is because to Manu 
man is essentially good and man’s is the noblest birth and life offers the 
greatest chances to him to rise to God, to union with God, Thus, eternal 
Achara*® — duty, aspiration after the material and spiiitual rewards,*® everything 
results from unstinted faith m life and one’s own self. 

( Tii ) Universal Love and Sacrifice 

Through his five great sacrifices, Manu associates man with ties of love 
and devotion with Sages, Gods, ancestors, men and animals and birds. His 
conception of society thus embraces the whole Universe and man has a duly 
with all the five mentioned above, because all these contribute to man’s deve- 
lopment of personality. Menu’s religion therefore teaches universal love and 
whereever there is love there is the spirit of giving and sacrificing. Giving and 
sacrificing are daily duties and unavoidable duties. It is not the duty only of 
the sages to cultivate this spirit of love and sacrifice but of all inclnding the 
students and the householders. Man’s life itself is a big YAJNA, a big TAPAS 
wherein by slow degrees, man sacrifices whatever he can and that too, within 
the reasonable limits of his capacity. TAPAS, as is e\pected of the student, the 
Grihaslha, the Vanastha and the Samnyasin, is sacrifice and suffering uiththe 
deepest faith and love in the heart with the fullest awakening of the concicncc. 
(>iU ) Control of Body, Mind, Heart and Soul 

Self-control is the first taught to the student.^ * Real bravciy’, nobility and 
PURUSHARTHA lie, not in the thoughtless cnjo>menl and slavery to pa- 
ssions, but in the proper control over the same and a sense of propriety about 
every thing. All the four Ashramas require this control of body, mind, heart 
and soul almost to the same degree. This is not surp-ising because man’s full 
porsonality develops only through the four stages and what is of importance to 
the first must be so to iheolher. Even the Grihaslha like the BRAHMACARIK 
is CNpcctcd not to give freedom to bis sex and passions but lo cuhivaie a proper 

21. 11. 2 to 5 

2Z. I. 107 to 110 
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control and make sex a normal and moderate need in life. He is in this 
sense expected to become a Brahmacharm in li{e,s® with the touch of passion 
and lust disappearing from his daily life. It should be noted that Manu is 
mainly worried about making man moderate in his sex needs and make him 
conscious and alert about the fact that the joys of this life are transitory, Hanu 
allows just, reasonable and judicious joys and preaches gradual sublimation of 
the instinct and emphasises real self-control as the greatest Purushartha. 

( ix ) Emphasis on Morality 

Manu has never shown any dislike towards married life, woman or sex- 
life. He is not opposed to joys, material or sexual of life. He wants the ave- 
rage man to marry and have all the reasonable joys of married life. He brings 
in the spiriPof uplift even through married life by placing the stamp of mora- 
lity and propriety in all the dealings of man. He is opposed to excesses and 
extremes. In one important sense, Dharma means morality as we have already 
seen. His emphasis on morality is free from any prejudice or dislike or hatred 
and none of his moral rules and ways of restraint have the touch of impossibility 
about them. 


This is Manu’s religion. It can easily be called Universal Religion, humani- 
tarian religion. It can apply to all the cultures at all times in all the countries, 
These are the choicest elements of the Hindu Religion, they are eternal, they 
make the Hindu Dharma universally applicable and explain why the Hindus 
have faced the greatest attacks and onslaughts and have lived. 

Manu’s Ethics 


The above discussion will help us a lot in fixing Manu’s ideas on ethics. 

In his treatment of these sociological topics, Manu is both practical and 
an idealist. He never follows tradition blindly and always gives his own views 
that differ from tradition and prevalent customs whenever necessary.®® He yet 
does not dissociate himself from the practical reality of life. After taking for 
granted man as he is, after knowing all his limitations, he frames his rules in 
such a way that amplest scope will be available to man to develop his perso- 
nality. Harsh, ruthless rules of conduct and morality are not laid down. As an 

ardent sociologist, he loves man with all his weakness and he guides him 
without any prejudices 2 


25. Ill, 50 

26. As an illustration may be quoted his love for monogamy as an ideal, 
his respect for woman, his views on Niyoga and so on. 

27. Thus, Manu’s ideal is marriage with an equal^ but, just to regularise 

mans passions he allows him tn ^ « J & 
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also Mloved. crisis, instruction from a non-brahmin is 
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The great thing about the ethics of Manu is that it is not meant to hindei* 
, man’s progress in life by mere idealism and impossibilities. It is the ethics 
of* one who wants man’s life to have convenience and f ascility of progress and 
a hope for all. With all this, the greatest standards of morality and ethics are 
not forgottent His is the ethics not of a pessimist. The following points should 
be noted in this ethics; — 

( i ) Avoidance of thh Extremes 

( ii ) Ideal of each according to his need 

(iii) Ends and Means 

( iv ) Apatkala 

( V ) Himsa and Ahimsa 

( vi ) Practical Code of morality 

(vii) Opposition against undue restrainsts, fasts etc. 

Let us now examine these in a few details. 

( i ) Avoidance of the Extremes 

As Manu’s rules ar,e to be observed by the common man, he lays down 
the highest ideals and at the same time, gives so many options It is his pur- 
pose to make man’s life successful and at the same time, he wants man td 
win spiritual uplift He therefore makes man's life partly material and partly 
spiritual. Extreme materialism and this woildliness as also extreme spiritualism 
are bad. The duties to this life must be fulfilled as a rule before duties to the 
spiritual life are undertaken. 

( ii ) Ideal of Each according to his need* 

All men are not equal, their rise and leanings are not the same. Men do 
not aspire after the same spiritual heights or the same wordly fame or prospe- 
rity. Manu therefore believes in the principle of each according to his need. 
Thus, the Shudra is not required to observe theSamskaras or resort to the higher 
learning of the Vedas, and so, be can rise higher, if he cares and wilh, much 
easier than a Brahmana. Again, there will be some who desire absolutism by 
slow degrees. While there will be some others who will desire instantaneous 
release. For both, Manu shows the way. Thus, the need and inclination of man 
play an important part in his rise and hence this attitude of Manu. 

( ill ) Ends and Means 

That ends only justify ihc means is a poor doctrine of the atheists. The 
general rule of Manu is that both the means and end must be good. Good end 
cannot be attained to by bad means. The ends of man must be good both from 
the individual and social point of view. Honesty, truthfulness, lack of greed, 
absence of violence etc* are the guiding, principles in all the actions of life. 
Only good ends attained to by good means help man to realise the highest 
aims of life. 
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(iv) Apatkala 

The rules that are laid down by Manu are those to be observed in the 
normal course of life. The behaviour of man cannot be expected to be the 
same and ideal in times of crisis, known as APATKALA. What should a man 
do in times of crisis ? What should be his behaviour when all the ideals can- 
not be adhered to in Apatkala ? What should he do if his family starves ? What 
should he do if he starves by his own caste-occupation 1 The solution of Manu is 
that in the normal course of life, man should live ideal, think ideal and noble, 
and act ideal, noble and wise. He should observe all the rules of the Shastras then. 
But in critical times, he can set these rules aside. He can tamperarily give up 
his own ideal. The most important thing then for him will be to keep his body 
and soul together, to maintain his family at all costs. A man in critical times 
may maintain his self and family by any lower occupation, he may resort to any 
means to live. Under exceptional circumstances, discarded women are allowed 
to remarry, 9 and a very wise provision is made for the child widows. This 
is a very important discussion and a man under pressure of crisis commits no 
ethical offence if he makes a sincere effort to keep his family and self in life. 

( V ) Himsa and Ahimsa 


The primary purpose of ethics is to make man live decently, orderly and 
to rise gradually in life. Manu’s ethics is meant to make man happy, live decent, 
think noble, behave wise and attain to divinty. There, his conception of Himsa 
and Ahimsa is peculiarly original. The general rule is non-killing of and non- 
hurt to animals to whom men offers food as a Grihastha.so Man is asked to 
avoid as fax as possible, the killing of animals for food.s'i But Manu’s defini- 
tion of Ahimsa is not meant to make life impossible. Normally, a Brahmana 
IS not to be killed with all his sms.ss but in self defence, one can kill him 
If attacked by him.ss In times of calamity, man can kill animals even the 
prohibited ones and eat them. Again, if animals are slaughtered during and for 
sacrifice, this is not Himsa. Manu seems to justify his contention by stating 

the eternally true rule that only the fittest survive and that the w^eak shall be 
ruled by the strong.^^ 

(vi) Practical Code of Morality 


. h ^ discussion on morality and the practical side of it. Suffice 

1 ere to state that Manu does not lay before man an impossible code, while 

on the other side, he does not give undue concessions. The practical and the 
ideal are both properly knit together. 

28. ^81 83.102 to 108. ~32. VJII. 350, 351. 
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(?H) Opposition against Undue restraints and fasts etc* 

A very important rule in the duties of the Grihastha is the avoidance of 
undue fasts, restraints etc. Manu asks the Grihastha not to torment his body 
without any reason. The body and soul must be kept together. Man should 
not fast till he is in good health. He should not put on dirty garments and 
should not enter into undue dangers. Life is not to be hated, the w’hole of 
the Dharmashastra is written for upholding life and all that it offers. 

Those ideas of Manu, on the three topics are, it hardly needs to be stated, 
universal in character. They apply more or less to all times and climes. They 
show the right way to man to be happy and successful in this life as also 
happy and successful in the life hereafter. The idea of social and individual 
good is the root of the whole ideology. Here it is that Manu shows himself a 
true and tried sociologist. This importance of Manu can never be under estimated. 

CONCLUSION 

Manu’s Ideas on Socialism, Religion and Ethics 

On undertaking a subject-wise analysis of the Manusmrti and studying 
each topic on modern critical and analytical lines with-out allowing any secta- 
rian influence to effect us and noting carefully the virtues and limitations of 
the commentators; we come to very much interesting conclusion on three vCry 
general topics of Manus Ideas on <1) Socialism, (2) Religion and (3) Ethics, 

Ideas on Socialism 

The Varna system of Manu leans towards Varna by birth and yet the old 
ideal of Varna by virtue and action ( Guna and Karma ) is fully accepted. The 
Ashrama Dharma is also typically Hindu and systematically developed in the 
Manusmrili. These two combine to give a very clear rational and original idea 
of Manu’s concept of socialism. The most outstanding pecularities of this idea 
are : (1) Development of the most cordial relation between individual and so- 
ciety in such a way that becoming mutually dependent and avoiding all conflicis 
as far as possible, individual and society cater to each other’s finest development 
(2) The conception of duty lays down n thorough consistent consdousness of 
duties to the society first and duties to one’s self last, and rather liitle of 
worry about rights. (3) This is possible only with a conscious liberalism of 
mind and spirit of service to society in such a way that all decide to give the 
maximum to the society with minimum of return. (4) Prevention of hoarding 
and corruption are laid down and the ideal is to glorify labour and hard work 
when it is said that one who earns daily and docs not hoard uealth even for 
one more day is the best man. (5) Manu’s acceptance of kingship and raonor 
chical form of Government is also symbolical of this in so far as the king is 
made a trustee of the rights of people and assures full protection, security, 
right to labour and cam to all. 
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Ideas on Religion 

In the oldest days, even though the general tenets of religion influenced 
all, there vas hardly any religious state m India. Manu’s common general 
principles of religion apply to all men and societies of all times and climes, 
The outstanding ideas are; — (1) Work is worship; (2) Duty goes ahead though 
rights may or may not follow; (3) Truth is God; (4) Plain living and high thin- 
king is the best ideal; (5) Faith in Gods, Sages and Vedas that give our culture 
to us; (6) Faith in life and one’s self; (7) Universal love and sacrifice; (8) Con- 
trol of body, mind, heart and soul; (9) A very great emphasis on morality. 
Ideas on Ethics 

Manu is both practical and an idealist. Taking man for granted as he is 
and having supreme faith in his humanity, he develops an ethical code that 
IS, like his Universal Religion, a Universal code of Ethics. The outstanding 
ideas influence his whole treatment of sociological problems. The ethical ideas 
^ careful avoidance of extremes pertaining to this and other life; 
(2) The ideal of each according to his need; (3) Ends and means both should 
be essentially good; (4) In Apatkala loose behaviour is also allowable; ( 5 ) Ahimsa 
is great and noble but its blind following is not good; (6) Too many and too 
stiff restraints are not good; (7) The code of Ethics is practical and sees to 
it that it gives the largest scope to man to develop himself to the highest m 
this life and the highest also in the spiritual life. 
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ligious activities; manifest in the rise of pilgrimage; changing political life and 
leadership; chief planks or prime-movers of social change in the countryside; 
and finally the direction of change. There is an emphasis on change, and 
dynamic analysis is preferred to the static; qualitative analysis is preferred to 
quantification and statistical manipulation. 

The Village Morad 

According to geneological records maintained by the Barots — caste geneo- 
logists of Barias and the Patels of the village staying in Baroda, and of other 
castes staying at Ahmedabad, Mehsana and Dakor, village Morad was founded 
about 625 years ago, by Patels and Barias from Sojitra, an old town situated 
8 miles north of Petlad on Petlad-Nadiad Road. Its distance from Morad is 16 
miles. Village Morad in Charotar Region of Gujarat is situated on 39’ N lati- 
tude and 58* E longitude, three miles west of famous village Karamsad, the 
place of Sardar Patel, one and a half mile south of the Anand-Petlad Road 
which goes upto Cambaj; the extreme west sea-coast is 36 miles, Anand 10 
miles, Petllad 8 miles, Nadiad 22 miles, Borsad 8 miles, Baroda 32 miles, 
Ahmedabad 50 miles It is a medium sized village with a population of 2,207 
according to 1961 census. It has registered 30% increase since 1951. 

The village is a typical random stratified sample of a Charotar village 
which is neither very small, nor very big, neither too near nor too far from 
the towns and cities of the region, neither too prosperous nor too poor, neither 
too much acculturated like the proverbial Karamsad nor too isolated, and fina- 
lly which has all the important cases of the region, in it, the Patels as domi- 
nant caste, though in numerical minority, the Barias in overwhelming majority 
coming up and challenging this domination, and other important castes, such 
as Brahmin, Patanwadia, Valand, Suthar, Raval, Dhed, Mochi and Bfaangi. I 
cannot say that all the considerations were perfectly satisfied and it was onr 
ideal sample, but it did satisfy, more than others, the conditions which we 
were on the look out. 

The study of a village in the context of the region 

No village in recorded history, I can safely say this has remained self- 
contained or isolated. Morad too, has been intimately connected and associated 
with its region-the Charotar. Instead of making self-contained studies of a 
single village, it would be worthw'hile and theoretically fruitful to study the 
village in its regional setting. Hence, %ve have throughout kept our eye on ihis 
fact which needs perhaps greater attention than it has received so far. ;This 
would not only give us an assessment of the intcr-villagc, rural urban inter- 
dependence, but would also give us a biller insight into ihc primc-rao\crs 
of change. 
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“ Charotar region of Gnjarat 

In 1921 Census of India, Baroda State, I, p. 9., Charotar is defined as, 
“The Pellad and Bhadran Mahals are'situated across the Mahi on the north- 
west, and have sufficient natural affinities of soil and of the character of its 
population to be grouped under one name. This trans-Mahi area together with 
Anand and Borsad Talukas of the British districts of Kaira forms, what is 
known as Charotar, one of the historic divisions of Gujarat, noted for the high 
fertility of its soil. Charotar has lent its name to one of the dialects of Gujarati 
and is the home of Lewa Patidars the aristocracy of Gujarat agriculture. The 
soil is of the recent alluvial formation, mostly light ( gorat ) or a little mixed 
( besar ) in colour and capable of producing all kinds of crops. Charotar is the 
most congested portion of the State, it is hereby that agriculture is the most 
intensive “ 


social structure of our 




Now we shall take up the salient features of the 
village one by one. 

Birth and growth of the village settlement regional rural ecology 

The present village Morad, as indicated above, was founded about 625 
years ago, by some Patel patronUrom SoJitra. Brahmin first entered as Gaur- 
pnest functionary and later took up to business and purchases of land; Baria 
settled chiefly as agricultural tenants and labourers; Valand-barber, Suthar - 
carpenter.^ Rawal-Drummers, Dheds-Vankar-weavers as Basvayuns-menial func- 
tionaries in t e village-lhe word Basvayun literally means those who were 
al owed to settle down. The village had some other functionaries also, who 
came from outside from the neighbouring villages. They were the Dhobi-wash 
e man and the Kumbhar-potter. The Patels comprise the dominant caste in 
this region. They were the big landlords in the past. Even alter the lormal 
abolition of Zamindari. they have been able to retain the major portion ot land by 
dubious legal devices, such as partitioning of the property among the brothers. 

casuaTfieW batai-share-croppers, and reducing them to the status of 

division of Zamindari abolition has not much affected the 

audio d te r- -“y '“dical structural change as far as 
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its apparent democratic and inter-caste set up cannot countenance mixed inter- 
caste settlements. 

Thus we are presented with a paradox. Though the occupational basis of 
caste, and traditional division of labour has given way under the impact of 
secular forces, its rigidity in housing, neighbourhood, peer groups, social parti- 
cipations; primary groups is still intact and unaffected. It still reinforces the 
‘ consciousness of kind * which is stronger than the loyalty to the intercaste 
village community, and is very strong and evident at the time of voting, when 
the political decisions are made in common neighbourhood— hukka hupple 
bubble groups. 

Transformation of old nucleated settlement into nncleated-cnm-dispersed one 

The regional traditional pattern of village settlement here is nucleated. 
But there has been a constant and rapid rise of population, particularly in the 
last hundred years, which has swallowed up all the open spaces in the village 
and has forced a large number of petty agriculturists owning 1 to 4 bighas of 
land to seek shelter m their fields and construct there small thatched huts Out 
of 473 families in the village, about 100, i. e. roughly 23 p. c. families are 
living in dispersed houses, while the rest are contained in the nucleated area. 
It is the same story in the nearby villages. 

Dr. M, N.^Srinivas has referred to the defence factor in determining the 
nucleation and dispersal of village settlement. It might have held good in the 
past and Coorg.^but in this region it has no significance, for the villagers 
who are migrating to the farms, are poor and have nothing to fear from thieves 
and dacoits. 

The ever increasing pressure of population and the non-availabihly of land 
inside the village are decisive in shaping the settlement pattern. It can be safely 
said about this region that dispersal is the trend of future, which on the one 
hand, solves the problems of congestion, but on the other hand, creates prob- 
lems of water supply and communication and intimate social participation ^^hich 
becomes difficult when living in isolated houses. It presents problem for 
children and women to find company to play or to gossip at leisure. 

So far the settlers who have gone outside the village to live in the field* 
are all Barlns. 

Caste housing settlements In the village 

I will describe the housing settlements in descending order of the regional 
caste hierarchy. 

Brahmins have three fallns-compounds, comprised of 5, 7 and 10 housei. 
Patels occupy three fahas of 5, l5 and 20 houses. 

Barin houses arc ‘:pread over in fifteen faltas, thirteen of which arc con* 
ncclcd with each other in the shape of a horse-shoe l>ord£ring the village. 
From among the other two fatias, one is on the outskirts and the other istur- 
-17 
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rounded by Patel, Valand, Sulhar and Rawal falias and contains 20 houses 
which appear as isolated packets. The thirteen ialias house 3, 4, 5, 10, 10, 10, 
10, 10, 10, 15, 20, 25 families. Patanwadias passing for Rajputs have a separate 
falia of 7 houses at the entrance of the village. 

Valand falia has 7 houses, flanked by Rawal and Bhangi falias on either 

sides. 

Rawal falia of 6 houses is surrounded by Barin, Valand, Suthar and Bhangi 
houses on four sides and is situated on the main road. 

Dhed settlement has 7 houses at the outskirt of the village. Dheds of the 
village were described as Christians by other villagers, but they prefer to 
call themselves Hindus. 

There is one recent migrant Mochi family which has acquired a Baria house 
on mortgage and has been working as a Tailor. 

Bhangi falia of 5 houses is situated ai the approach road. 

House types 

A brief reference to the house types might be made There are three main 
house types in this region that are also reflected m this village. They roughly 
coincide with the caste and economic status of the person, and the economic 
status runs parallel to the traditional divisions of high, middle and lower. 

Patels and Brahmins of the village have the first type of houses. The 
chief feature of this house is . It is a long rectangle with three compartments. 
The front compartment is double storeyed; it has a verandah and is generally 
8’ wide, the next room is 12’ wide and is used as living room and also as 
store room for grains; the next and the last room of the same size is used as 
kitchen and waterstand. Rich agriculturists usually have a floor above the 
verandah and the living room. This upper floor is mainly used for storing 
fodder and surplus grams. The roof of such house is generally of corrugated 
iron sheets, put on 'wooden purlins. At times these sheets are covered with 
earthen country-tiles or thatch to protect against heat. The very prosperous 
ones are now using RCC flat roof. 

The middle caste— cum— class houses belonging to Barias, :Patanwadias, 
Valand and Suthar, and Rawals and Dheds are constructed with bricks in mud 
with cement pointing outside and mud plaster inside. The poor, lower caste* 
cum-class houses owned by poor Patanwadias and Bhangis are with one ve* 
randah and room, single storeyed, are constructed entirely of mud with plaster 
outside, and inside with couniry tile roofs The iJana houses of poor agricul- 
turists situated in the field are jus.t single room thatched huts. 

With the exception of four-five modern houses, the ventilation in all types 
of houses IS very rare with hardly a window or skylight anywhere 

' Like the Cheers male quarters add spacious cattle compounds in the North 
India, here the cattle are housed in the verandah ifself or just opposite it in 
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a thatched shed. It has to be remembered that almost all the families in the 
village, whether rich or poor, have at least one buEfalo, whose milk is one of 
the important sources of the supplementary income of the poor. 

Cooser?ancy 

Twenty five years ago, there was not a single privy attached to any house 
and all the village folk defecated in the nearby fields and urinated against the 
backwalls of their houses or falias. The iirst latrine of the bore-hole type was 
installed by a Gossain businessman in his house, followed by the other fourteen 
till today. The castewise ownership of such privies is as follows : 

Brahmin 7, Patel 6, Gossain I, Suthar 1. 

There is one other bucket-type latrine attached to the Clianra-village rest 
house, which is not in use. 

Water supply 

Till two years ago majority of the villagers fetched water from the two 
wells, one meant for the clean and the other for the unclean untouchable 
castes. 

Hand pumps 

It is only thirty years ago that the first hand pump was installed in the 
village by a Brahmin in service at a ginning factory at the cost of Rs. 300/-. 
After a lapse of another 15 jears in 1946 two more hand pumps were in* 
stalled by two well-to-do Patel-Patidars, at a cost of Rs. 1,500/- each. 

In the year 1957, the pukka village well was renovated with the help of 
a munificent donation of Rs. 10,000/- made by a local Brahmin businessman 
and a contribution of Rs. 9000/- by the villagers. An electric motor was in- 
stalled and a storage tank with a capacity of 10,000 gallons was constructed and 
forty taps m two rows were installed, one row to be used for filling the water 
and the other one for washing the clothes. Another tap*. was put at a distance 
of about 25 yards to be used by the Dheds, Mochi and Bhangis. 

Electrification 

Kerosene hurricane lanterns or divo-wick lamps are still the chief source 
of lighting. 1957 saw the entry of electricity in this village. Fifty houses have 
so far installed electric connections. The castewise distribution is as follows : 

Brahmins 10, Patels 15, Barias 3, Suthars 2. The Chaura was the first 
public building to be electrified. 

Social stratification and occupational mobility 

Social classes and castes make for the social stratification of the commu- 
nity. Indian caste system is unique institution in the sense, that nc\cr before 
such a populous, widcl) spread and civilized society adopted and practised it 
so persistently. Srinivais has rightly pointed out "Caste is even today an insti* 
tution of great strength ’ and as marriage and dining arc forbidden with mcrnl>ers 
of other castes, the members of a caste living in a village have many important 
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ties with their fellow -castes-men living in neighbouring villages And it gives 
an impression that the caste solidarity thus engendered nullifies the unity of 
the Indian village community. But this is not wholly true. 

No doubt, the coming of Britishers and with them the germs and goods 
of Industrial Revolution, the birth of job-hungry English educated class, net- 
work of roads and railways and the cheap printing press created conditions 
conducive to the establishment of caste associations with the help of modern 
techniques. Dr. Bailey’s observation, that “ when the village gets more closely 
integrated with the larger economy of the country, it becomes less of unity” 
need clarification. 

While the village is integrated with the larger economy, it becomes more 
disintegrated through the decay of the Jajmani vertical ties, it is not conse- 
quently integrated with the larger economy of the country in an unplanned way. 
The resulting personality and social disorganisation, not only undermines the 
sense of communal unity, but also fails in generating a broader unity. This 
frustration, fuelled by rising aspirations further reinforced and made to appear 
within reach after the introduction of the adult franchise has been a p otent 
factor in the strengthening of horizontal caste ties. 


It is also true that the Indian village was never self-contained. At least in 
recorded history it had intimate links with other villages of the region, even 
outside it in the form of big migrations, pilgrimages and trade The history of 
almost all the villages I know of in Charotar region supports my contention. 

The concept of the ‘ dominant caste ’ deserves consideration in this context. 
However like the famous concept of ‘ Sanskritisation ’ given by Srinivas, this, 

too, is undergoing constant addition and alteration, to include every possible 
form of power. 


Now the point that the dominant caste supports and maintains the total 
system, is too static and a thing of the idyllic past. The only one single factor 
that would shape a dominant caste now is its numerical strength in the village 
and/or the region. At least I know of untouchables being dominant in some 
villages of Saharanpur district of U. P. and there may be some other examples 
in other States which are yet unreported. It is also true, that the dominant 
Mste till recently has been too closely linked with the major ownership in land. 
Other components of the ‘dominant caste’ are rather too facile. 

The Patels are the dominant caste in Charotar region even today. It is 
because they still own the major portion of the land, and is a solid block of 
33 p. c. of the total population; they also have the monopoly of education. This 
explains their persistent dominance. But now the Baria caste which is equally 
numerous, though poor has thrown a challenge. It is in a defiant mood and 
^enever safely possib e they defy. Thus the dreadful dominant caste is beco- 
mmg too diluted and fluid. This dynamic aspect has to be borne in mind. 
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The traditional caste hierarchy of the Tillage 

The tradition al hierarchy in Morad is typical o£ the Charotar region. We 
are presenting it in descending order along with the numerical strength of the 
various castes enjoy in this village. 


Caste 

Brahmin 

Gossain 

Patel 

Baria ( Parmar ) 

Patanwadia 

Suthar 

Valand 

Rawal 

Mo chi ( Chamar ) 
Dhed ( Vankar ) 
Bhangi 


No. of households 
20 
1 

40 

400 

7 

1 

5 

6 
1 
7 


Jajmani system 

We come across the Jajmani system of functional relationships responsible 
for the vertical ties that unite the members of different caste groups in one 
functional whole, in a very attenuated form as compared to the North and 
other parts of the country. It is gathered that the Jajmani functionaries have 
been rather too few in this region. Two decades ago they had si\ functiona- 
ries, only four from inside the village and two Dhobi and Kumbhar from the 
neighbouring village. 

The Brahmin priest attached to the Jajmani is called Gaura while the re- 
maining are addressed as Basvayun-those allowed to settle. The present position 
IS like this. 

The Gaur who performs religious ritual functions is either paid in grains 
or in cash on a-la-carte basis. The earlier fixed payment in kind at the time 
of harvest on the basis of ploughs owned, is given up. 

The Valand— Barber gets 30 lbs. per capita per year at the time of haiw^est. 
The Suthar—Carpenter, gets 6 lbs. per plojgh for regular repairs of implements. 


The Kumbhar— Potter, the Raw’al— Drummer, the Dhobi— Washerman, and the 
Bhangi — Sweeper, are performing their services in cash, and nil the agriculturists 
engage them. Thus it is only the priest, the barber and the carpenter that arc 
still the part and parcel of the Jajmani complex, embracing a minority of the 
working population. Hence the weakness of the much-made vertical ties. 


Occupational mobllUj 

The occupational structure of the caste has crumbled. Out of the eleven 
castes in the village, it is only the VaUnd, the Suthar and the Bhangis vrho 
arc still sticking to the caste occupations, since thty perform some still indit- 
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pensable essential services, and their population in the village is too small. 
But they too, particularly the Bhangis and the Valands have to suplement their 
income with some agriculture and field labour to make two ends meet. There 
are about 25 p. c. landless people in the Baria agricultural community. There 
are six shopkeepers in the village, of whom two are Patels and four are Barias, 
One Brahmin is engaged in the service of a local Brahmin tobacco factory 
owner, the rest follow agriculture. All the other castes are also engaged in 
Agriculture. The caste occupations are losing their sanction and glamour. Every 
one from the lowest to the highest aspires to be either a big agriculturist, or 
a rich trader or wishes to secure a sinecure service. 

Marriage and family 

Village exogamy and village hypergamy is the rule. The Patels and the 
Brahmins can marry in seven villages, excluding their own, the Barias and 
Bhangis in sixty. The area of kinship coinsides with the jurisdiction of the 
caste panchayat. 

It is clear that the kinship area has specially widened the range of intimate 
ties. Another striking fact is that lower the caste the wider its area of kinsTiip, 
almost coextensive with the Charotar region. It follows that there is a greater 
communication among them. 

Now ibe sudden rise in formal education and aspirations of the high caste 
boys and girls has posed a problem, as to how to contain and content their 
choice in six sanctioned villages. A graduate girl of the village fails to find a 
suitable groom in them, and then, her guardians are forced to explore wider 
area, sometimes even crossing the Charotar territory. 

The age of marriage has gone up by at least seven or eight years m one 
generation. Twenty years now is not considered an advanced age for high 
caste girls to marry. Educated and well-placed boys can be favourably consi* 
dered up to twenty five and above. Seventeen or eighteen for girls, twenty or 
twentyone for boys is becoming the normal age of marriage even in illiterate 
sections. 

The plight of the middle and lower castes worsened for one other reason. 
Except among the high caste Brahmins and the Patels, all other local castes 
have to provide for bride price, which is difficult to accumulate these days. 
I have met many a Sana young men, working and hoarding hard and pining 
for marriage as soon as their bride price is ready. The ever-increasing dowry, 
whose index number is closely following the rising prices, is worrying ?he 
parents of the educated daughters of the Patels and the Brahmins. Good boys 
are bard to get; educated girls are hard to be tied to less educated and less 
handsome nincompoops. They now even veto the proposals approved by the 
parents The high caste prosperous parent is forced to send his daughters to the 
school and some times even to the College, and later he repents that he did 
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it. His illiterate daughter no suitable boy would accept; his highly educated 
daughter will not find a suitable match within financial limits. The tussle and 

tension is going on and has adversely affected child-parent relationship, 
which IS becoming far from cordial and terser day by day. 

Commanication of new ideas 

The ever increasing contacts with the outside world in the wake of trade, 
litigation and migration for employment or higher education, establishment of 
libraries, schools and colleges in the vicinity, entry of newspapers and itinerant 
politicians, the expansion of rapid and cheap means of transport etc. have con- 
nected the village, not only physically but also mentally, with wider currents 

of ideas, which are not traditional, but are modern, individualistici competitive 
and egalitarian. 

The widening area of exchange of goods and services 

Trade and service has pushed villagers far and wide under pressure of 
economic stress or the spirit of adventure and ambition of making a fortune 
and getting rich quick. Charotar Patels have been pioneer Indian settlers in 
African territories of Kenya, Tanganyka, Rodesia and Zanzibar islands, and 
have virtually controlled their trade and commerce. 

Village Karamsad, three miles away from Morad owes its fabulous wealth 
and big mansions to African profits. The present Sarpanch of Morad went to 
Africa 30 years ago in the service of his relative from Karamsad, worked for 
10 years with him and then established independent grocery and general 

merchandise business in Nairobi. He returned to Morad in 1948 with much 
wealth. His elder son is still there and manages the business. His younger son 

a commerce graduate is doing tobacco business in Madras. Another Brahmin 
established flourishing money-lending business in Madras and made a fortune. 
He has recently discontinued his business for these people have incurred the 
wrath of the Madrasis now. Another Brahmin has a flourishing tobacco pro- 
cessing factory in the village and has a sales depot in Calcutta. These three 

traders have brought surplus wealth to the village. The third business man has 
been making munificent donations to public works in the village. 

The search for service has pushed the Dhed-Vankar-Weaver caste young 
men to the railways at Baroda, Abmedabad and Kolab, to ginning mills at 
Petlad and the Baria young-men to the rubber factory at Vallabh Vidynnagar. 
Ritual region of the pilgrimage 

Even wEen the means of transport and communication w'crc simple, the 
Teerthas — pilgrim centres lured the villagers. It was alw^iys the last wnsh of 
every Hindu to visit the Char-dhams and other sacred spots to get merit and 
happiness in this and the next wwld. A few old people, even with their mei- 
gre resources, managed to visit far off religious centres like Hardv.ar, Prayag, 
and Kashi and braved much suffering at times running into bankraptcyn How 

ever, one who could not afford visiting thcio tecribw satisfied himself with 
Vctal, Kadra, Agas, Dwarka and Somnalh in Gujarat. These pilgrimages were 
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another source ol powerful communication and cross-fertilisation of ideas and 
informal means of miss education and recreation. 

Political life, leadership and factions 

It is remarkable that village Morad has not a single political party for- 
Z mally operating in it till today. Even the ubiquitous Congress, which returned its 
candidate in the last general elections from this region, has not a single four 
anna member in the village. The rival political parties straggling for power 
make their appearance or debut a few months before the elections. 

In the last general elections of 1957 there was a straight contest between 
the Congress and the newly formed Maha-Gujarat Janata Parishad, agitating 
for separate linguistic state. The Congress candidate was a Desai and of the 
Janata Parishad was a Baria. The Baria majority of the village voted en block 
for their caste candidate, and rest of the vilhge went with Congress, Thus an 
overwhelming majority of the village voted the former. 

In 1951, only two parties were in the field, the Congress with a young 
energetic Patel from village Bandhani 5 miles away, former President of the 
Gujarat Youth Congress and the Swatantra Party with a retired Baria Engineer. 
Both the Candidates have so far once visited the village and thrown feelers and 
are establishing contacts The Baria candidate naturally expected and received 
full support of the Barias. Incidentally he enjoyed the support of the Kshatriya 
Sabha-his caste association. But he had to try for some non-Baria votes also. 
For this he brought a Patel with him, who was related to the famous Sardar 
Patel. The Patel candidate relied on the support of the Palels and the Brahmins 
and the non-Baria lower castes. 

The political decisions in Morad are not made on political lines. Actually 
there is little understanding of the political or ideological issues involved. At 
times, local and topical issues impinge on it. For instance, in December 1961, 
the state transport authorities at Anand informed the village Sarpanch that 
they were closing the village bus service for want of traffic. Immediately the 
village Panchayat was summoned,, and a resolution was passed that if the 
decision is not rescinded, Satyagraha should be reported to restore the bus 
service, which for them was the only easy transport for visiting Anand and 
Petlad to transect business and attending the courts. Not only this, it was una* 
nimously resolved that they would not vote for the Congress unless this wrong 
was ractified. The poor Patel candidate was on his toes. 

Patels are still prominent in leadership and are considered inherently fit 
for it. There are, of course, mild factions in all the castes that ha've, say more 
than ten households. But their alignments change in relation to other castes, 
and the Patels unite singly or in league ^iih the Brahmins, when they -have 
to face the threatening Barias, who are in numerical majority, but not yet so 
ambitious. They are still very poor and illiterate, and cannot aspire for, or 
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devote much time to politics. But in future, they present a real threat to the 

Patel-Brahmin leadership. 

1 

The present leadership must placate the Baria majority to make itself felt 
and effective. Barias are still somewhat indifferent, and suffer from a feeling 
of inferiority and lack of boldness to snatch the village leadership. There is a 
feeling of cbmplicancy mixed with defeatism, that though they are in a pre- 
ponderant majority, still they cannot rule the village. They feel that the domi* 
nant Patels aligned with the Brahmins by their shrewdness and chichanery have 
relegated them to inferior economic, educational and political status. 

The qualities priced in a leader are : his intimate knowledge of village 
affairs, contacts and connections with the outlying villages, long experience in 
participating at caste panchayats, ability of discussing and deciding of disputes 
and claims’, subcaste, village or intervillage problems, intimate contacts with 
and consideration from the influential outsiders, such as polic-’, revenue and 
development officials, talukas and district politicians, particularly sitting MLAs 
and advanced age, fluent expression, and finally a reputation , for being just, 
fair and generous. However, the actual selection of village-leader is always 
vitiated by caste-considerations, but in caste leadership they are respected. 

> 

Prime-movers of social change in Morad 

X will conclude this paper by inditcating the three most important factors 
which have been rather decisive in changing the village scene in this region in 
the past two decades. They are : 

Occupation : 1. Buffalo animal husbandry, which is an ancient of the Cbarotar 
Gurjars, who migrated to this region in A. D. 400-500, and who dominate it 
now under the name of Patels and who gave their name to Gujarat. Now the 
buffalo husbandry provides subsistence and supplementary income to the poor 
landless, or very petty agriculturists. The Kaira Cooperative Milk Society has 
its unit in this village. Almost all the milk in the village is daily collected by 
the Society’s lorry and taken to Amul Dairy at Anand. Immediate cash pay- 
ment is made and the prices and purchases are assured throughout the year. 

A buffalo on an average, yields an income of Rs, 30 p. m. Buffalo keep 
ing has become a popular and supplementary occupation , with most of the 
middle and low income villagers, and has provided some relief from the lack 
of land and employment. Though all the population in this village is Hindu, 
it is difficult to find even a single cow for worship. It does not pay to feed n 
cow. Hence no need. 

I, The African nnd inlerstale trade and commerce carried on by the Patels 
and the Brahmins of the village is another important factor in increasing the 
Wealth of these sections, and indirectly of village also; and in changing social 
-18 
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attitudes and importing many consumer goods and fashions. A txadcr is always 
the chief ideal of the villager here. 

3. The last important prime-mover of change in this village and this region 
has been complete shift in the crop pattern of this rich agricultural tract* To* 
bacco cultivation in this region started here round about 1937, on a moderate 
scale. The outbreak of the second World War gave it the needed impetus. 
Today it is a prized cash crop, which has virtually outted the sowing of cereals 
and grains. The tobacco tycoons, and the Africawalas who are jin most 
cases one and the same, rule the village, dominate rural affairs and set the 
new rural code of conduct. 

A STUDY OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY OF THE BHIL 

TRIBE AT KHEDBRAHMA 

Syt. Indubhai Raval, Ahmedabad 
Constitutional Provisions 

For a long time problems of Scheduled Tribes of our country were awaiting 
solutions. Gandhiji and Thakkarbapa initiated the programmes for the uplift* 
ment of the Adivasis, and after Independence our National Government have 
taken up the responsibility of the welfare of the tribal people.. Sub-columns {!) 
and (2) of the Article 339 of the Constitution of India ( 1950 ) clearly state 
that the administration of the tribal areas and welfare of the tribes will be 
controlled by Central Government and besides this, Central Government will 
guide State Governments in planning welfare programmes and in their imple- 
mentations. And there is also special provision in Section 275 of the Constitution 
for special financial assistance for the social and economic development of the 
scheduled tribes. 

Development Project 

Thus a special multipurpose development project — an ambitious five year 
scheme, with the total budget of Rupees 27 lakhs was started on Second No* 
veraber 1956, for the development of the Adivasis of Poshina Patta in Khed- 
Rrahma Taluka of Gujarat— India. This project covers 99 villages with the area 
of 205 square miles. Out of the total population of 28, 528, in the project area 
25,300 ( 96 12 p. c. ) are Adivasis. They are all Bhils. 

It was essential to know as to how was the process of development during 
the first three years of the project period and what was the impact of the 
development programmes on the Socio-economic life of the tribal people. Such 
an evaluative study could throw light on the special problems of the people 
and also could provide facts and figures to help in the future planning of the 
development programmes for the welfare of the tribal people. 
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Socio-Economic Snrvey 

Therefore, on the invitation of the Khed-Brahma special multipurpose tri- 
bal community development project, a Socio-economic Survey was conducted 
by me in November, 1959 with the help of 45 undergraduate students of Shri 
Mahadev Desai College of Applied Social Sciences, Gujarat Vidyapitb. The 
investigators were trained in methodology of Social Research and Field survey. 

The survey was based on systematic sampling. Number of surveyed house- 
holds was 459 (7.9 p. c) from 25(25 7p. c. ) villages. Shri P. G. Shah of Guja- 
rat Research Society, Bombay selected the samples of 0.4 and 0.5 p, c. respec- 
tively for the survey of Dublas and Naika-Naikadas of Gujarat. Prof. Malkani 
in his socio-economic survey ( 1954-’55 ) of Baroda City, selected a sample of 
9.7 per cent. Dr. Gadgil had a sample of 7 to 8 per cent of families for his 
‘Poona-A Socio-Economic Survey*. 

Production 

What efforts have been made by the Khed-Brahma Project for the better- 
ment of the tribal people could be very well assessed by the results of in- 
creases in production and income, cooperative credit and market facilities. First 
of all, change in the crop pattern resulted in the increase of production. In 
195i) not a single surveyed family was cultivating crops like Bajree, Vegetables, 
Groundnut and castor; and a few families on the border bad taken up cotton 
cultivation. Now in 1958, 1.5, 4 0, 0 SJ^and 1,1 percent of the families cultivated 
the respective crops. During these two years number of maize and wheat grow- 
ing families is not fluctuated, but the percentage of cotton grow’ing families 
rose from 30 to 83 showing an increase of 53 p. c. 

In table No. 4 figures of the area under some main crops and number of 
families cultivating these crops are given. 

Table No. 4 

Area Under Crop and Number of Families 



1956-57 

1958-59 

Increase 

Increase in 

Crop 

Area in 

Percen- 

Area 

Percen- 

or 

No. of fam- 

Wheat 

Acre 

tage 

in Acre 

tage 

Decrease 
in p. c. 

lies in p. c. 

59.10 

17 00 

180.5 

18,5 

+ 15 

nil 

Maize 

192.00 

57.50 

433 2 

44.7 

-12.8 

ml 

Paddy 

9.20 

2.7 

26.00 

2.7 

00 00 

+ 5 

Cotton 

40.30 

12.2 

252.20 

25.9 

+ 13.7 

+ 53 

These figures shots 

•15. p. 

c. increase 

in the area under s\ 

heat and 13.7 


p. c. in the area under cotton. Area under paddy shoivcd no increase. And the 
area under maize declined by 12S p c. This is because of high increase in 
the area under cotton. 
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Per Acre Yield 

There was not much seasonal climatic variation between the two years, 
62.95 and 26,50 inches was the rain-fall in 1956 and 1958 respectively. 28” 
IS the usual average rainfall in the area. 

Table No. 5 reflects improvement in per acre yield of the various crops 
due to improved method of agriculture, increased facilities of irrigation, ferti* 
lizers and improved seeds. 




Commodity 

Wheat 

Rice 

Maine 

Kodra 

Banti 

Sesamum 

Cotton 

Gram 


1956 

( Kaccha Pounds ) 
280 
174 
340 
280 
320 
240 
69 
455 


Increase in per Acre Yield 
' 1958 

( Kaccha Pounds ) 


Increase or 
Decrease in p. 


392 

+ 

13.1 

340 

+ 

95.4 

- 656 


92 9 

520 

+ 

85.7 

495 

+ 

54.6 

280 

+ 

1.4 

240 

+ 

246.9 

320 

— 

29.6 

acre yield in 1956 

which yielded 392 lbs. 

c. Per acre yield of 

rice, maize, 

kodra and 

35.7 and 54.6 p, c. 

respectively 

Out of all 


cultivation of Co, cotton sTa^ TT '• P' ^ 

should be also notefrat the whole of India. It 

because of increased cotton aXh::;^;iol ^ 

Increase in Overall Production : 

hgurl' oT In table No. 6 

Table No. 6 

: /^crease in Agricnltural Production 

( in Kachba Mds. ) 

1956 j95g 

4.533.00 6,626.20 

607.00 523 00 

3.294.00 4.714.20 

222.00 253.00 

410.00 481.00 


Commodity 

Food Growing 
Wheat 
Maize 
Paddy 
Gram 


Increase in p, c. 

+ 17.7 
+ 1.8 
+ 43.1 
+ 13.9 
+ 17.3 
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Sisamum 

' 225.00 

239.00 

+ 

6.2 

Cotton 

287.00 

511.20 


78.2 

Total 

5.045.00 

6,817.00 

+ 

36.3 


The table shows 36.3 p. c. increase in agricultural production in 1958 than 
that of 1956. It is estimated that the agricultural production in India is in* 
creased by 14 p. c. at the end of Second Five Year Plan, and 30 p. c. at the end 
of the Third Plan. Whereas in the prbject area it increased by 36.3 p. c. in 
two year period. 

According to the analyses wheat showed only 1.8 p. c. increase and sesa- 
raum 6.2 p. c. But maize, gram and paddy showed comparatively high in- 
crease of 43 1, 17.3' and 13 9 p. c. respectively. And production of cotton tops 
the highest increase of 78.2 p. c. 

In table No, 7 figures of dairy produce, in 1956 and 1958, of 106 sur- 


veyed families 

are given. 




Table No. 7 




Production i Dairy Product 


Commodity 

1956 Kachha 

1958 

Increase in 


Mds. lbs. 

Mds. lbs. 

p. c. 

Ghee 

23.31 

28.15 

19.2 

Milk 

162.30 

355.10 

118.0 

Eggs 

1,110.00 4,877.00 

339 00 


(In Numbers) 




The table shows the increases of 19.1 and 118 p. c. in the production of 
ghee and milk respectively and 339 p. c. increase in the number* of eggs. 

But it must be noted that though tribal people kept cattle m large num- 
ber, increase in the dairy produce did not contribute much to the total produc- 
tion, Figures presented in table No. 8 makes this clear. 

Table No. 8 
Dairy & Agri. produce 
PRODUCTION 

1956 1958 


Commodity 

Mds. lbs. 

Percen- 

Mds. lbs. 

Percen- 

Increase in 



tage 


tage 

percentage 

Dairy produce 

186.11 

32 

1614.37 

48 

+ 1.6 

Ghee 

23.21 

0.3 

115.39 

03 

nil 

Milk 

16230 

2.9 

H9S.33 

4.5 

+ 1.6 

Agriculture 

5392.25 

95.8 

31812.00 

95.2 

-16 

Total 

5578.36 

100.0 

33426 37 

loao 

ml 


The table shows that m 1956 dairy and agriculture produce contributed 
3.2 and 96 8 p c. respectively to the total production. In it contribution of gbec 
and milk was 0.3 and 2.9 p, c, respectively. In dair>^ prodnetioa contributed 
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4.8 p. c. to the total production, showing an increase of 1.6 p. c. than that 
of 1956, Of course, that too is not very high. 

Caution For Cash Crop , j, • • 

Adivasis of Poshina Patta have increased their agricultural production, m 

which production of cotton has recorded the highest increase of 78.2 p. c and 
land brought under cotton cultivation has shown the highest increase of 13.7 
p. c, in 1958. And the production data of 106 surveyed families have revealed 
that out of the total production of 6,817 Mds, valued at Rs. 52,386, cotton 
production contributed to it by 6.5 p. c„ but it realised 19 6 p. c, of the total value. 
That is, people earn more from cash crop than that of food crop. Renee the 
tribal people are much motivated to cultivate cotton crop. This has laid to 
bring more land under cash crop and reduced food crop cultivation. This is 
revealed in table No. 9. 


Table No. 9 

Increase in the Area Under Cash-crop 
Area in Percentage 


Name 

1956 

1958 

Increase or 




Decrease 

Khed-Brahma 

Food Crops 81.9 

71.7 

-10.2 

Project 





Cash Crops 18.1 

28,3 

+ 10.2 


1956 

1958 


India 

Food Crops 84.0 

84.1 

+ 01 


Cash Crops 16.0 

15.9 

“0.1 

The table shows that during the two 

year period. 

area under cash crops 

is increased by 10 2 p. c. reducing the area under food 

crop. And compared to 


all India figures, tribal people have brought more land under cash crop. 

Cash-crops bring more money to the cultivators and in a region where 
soil and climate conditions are suitable, cash-crop cultivation is more econo* 
mic. But in the area like Poshina Patta where wheat, rice etc. food crops are 
suitable and when we deficit in food production, the project authorities should 
be cautious enough in encouraging cash-crop cultivation indiscriminately. 

There is another danger in too much encouraging tribal people for cash 
crop cultivation. It is noticed in the primitive tribes, by welknown Anthropo* 
tist Dr. Margaret Mead, that among many groups the introduction of cash 
crops has resulted in lowered nutrition, since farmers are tempted to put their 
best efforts into^the cash crop or to sell the best ’.x 
Income : 

Annual income of tbe surveyed 459 families comes to Rs. 3, 21,499/- in 
1958 and its details are given in table No. 10. 

xMead, Margaret; Cultural Patterns and Technical change ( 1955 ), p, 191 
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Total 

Table No. 10 

Annual Income of 459 Families, 

1958 

Sources Income 

Income in Rupees 

Percentage 

Agriculture : 

2,79 930.90 

87 0 

Ag. Production ^ 

2,78,120.90 

86.5 

Ag. Labour : 

1,810.00 

0.5 

Animal Husbandry : 

28,342.10 

8.9 

Production ( Ghee, Milk. 

Eggs ) ; 27,199.10 

8.5 

Live stock sale : 

1,143,00 

0.4 

Miscellaneous : 

13,226.00 

4.1 

Forest Production * 

1,256 00 

04 

Forest Labour ; 

4,964.00 

1.6 

Other services : 

7,0t6.00 

2.1 

Total 

3,21,499.00 

100 00 


The table No. 10 shows that the contribution of Bgricullure, animal hus- 
bandry and miscellaneous sources of income including forest production, forest 
labour and other services comes to 87 0, 8.9 and 4 p. c, respectively. This is 
the percentage of gross-income inclusive of cost of production. 

Proportionate contribution of the income from animal husbandry and mis* 
cellaneous sources of income to the total is very poor in comparison with that 
of agriculture. Agricultural production contributes 86.5 p. c, of the total income 
and agriculture labour only 0.5 p. c. Out cf 8 9 p c. of the income from the 
animal husbandry, 8.5 and 0.4 p. c. are the respective contribution from ghee, 
milk and eggs and from the sale of live stock. In the miscellaneous income of 
4 1 p. c,» forest produce contributes only 0.4 p. c., and 1.6 and 2,1 pc, income 
is from forest labour and other services. 

This represents rather a sad picture of the fate of tribal people. The pro 
ject area has 60 p. c, of the area under forest and 21 p. c. of the area under 
agriculture. And yet 87.0 p. c. of the income is contributed by the agriculture 
and only 2.0 p. c. of the total income is realised from the forest. This is be* 
cause the forest are still under the private ownership of the Jagirdars, and 
Contractors have destroyed the forest ruthlessly. 

Their under-nourished live-stock, though it being improved, does not contri- 
bute much income and also there is lack of full employment opportun tes. 

Income Per-FamUy Pcr*Capitt : 

The average annual income per family of the surveyed families comes to 
Rs, 700.4, and Rs, 1U.6 is their per-capita annual income in 195S. The table 
No. 11 represents the distribution of the families into various income groups. 
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Table No. 11 


Distribution of (he Surveyed Families into Income Groups 


Income 

Number 

1958 per- 

1958 per' 

1957 per 

+ or-(P. 

Groups of Families 

centage P.C. 

centage P.C. 

centage P. C. 

C ) Compar* 

(Rupees) 





ed to 1957 

50-100 

10 

2.2 1 

13.1 

27.5 

-14.4 

101-300 

50 

10.9 J 




301-600 

115 

25.0 

25.0 

51.2 

-26.2 

601-1200 

154 

33.6) 



-40 6 

1201-1800 

70 

15.2 > 

61.9 

21.3 

+ 40.6 

1801-6000 

60 

13.1 3 



(Total) 

459 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 



The analysis of the table No, 11 makes it clear that the majority o£ the 
families (61 9 p c. ) save the mean income of Rs. 700/. 38 1 p. c. of the families 
have their income below the average, in which 25 p. c. of the families fall m 
the income group of Rs. 101-300. Only 2.2 p. c. of the families fall in the 
income group of Rs. 50-100/- 

This income distribution could be compared with that of a sample survey 

carried out in the area by the aulher in 1958. It shows that '10.6 p c. of the 

families have gone up beyond the income level of Rs. 600/- in 1958, than that 

of 1957. That is 14.4 p. c, families from the income level of Rs. 50-300/-and 

26.2 p. c. families from the income level of Rs. 300-600/- have gone up in 
the levels of living. ' 


The two facts revealed from the above analysis of the income groups are 

1. economic prosperity is reaching to the vast majority of the families of the 

I^oject area, and 2, families under the lower income groups are ascending to 
the upper groups at a faster rate. 

132 p c Rice in the Per-Capita. Income 

The per-capita annual income in the second year ( 1958 ) of the develop* 

ment project was Rs. 10.16, which showed an increase of 130.9 than that of the 

-per-capita annual income of Rs. 44/- in 1954 Thus there is tremendous increase 

in the income of the tribal people because of the development programmes. 

Tribal People Still 37 Years Backward 

But still tribal people of the area are 37 years backward, compared to the 
common man of India. The per-capita annual income of Rs. 101.6 of the tribal 
people in 1958 corresponds to the per-capita annual income of Rs. 106/- of 
India, 1921. That is, the per-capita annual income of the tribal people is still at a 
level at which the per-capita income of an average Indian stood 37 years back. 

annual income of Rs, 260 8 of India, 

lower Tf ^Pita annual income of the tribal people m 1958 is 24 times 

the end of ih TH* ^ the average income level of the citizen of India at 

Blnno '““”6 sTiouId be increased by sevenfold, and 

-along vnth that there .shonld be check on ,the rise of prices. 
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The Bhilalas in eastern Gujarat and western Madhva Pradesh are 
one of the so-called scheduled tribes ( Adivasi : 'the first inhabitants ), 
and are linguistically and culturally related to the great Bhil tribe. Like 
the Bhil they ha e their origin in the pre-Ar}’an populations of India, 
but to-day they speak a variety of Indo-Aryan Gujarati. They represent 
a relatively simple farming culture and show Hindu influence to a vary- 
ing extent. In 1960/61 I earned out together with my assistant, Dr. E. 
Stiglmayr, field research among two Bhilala sub-tribes, namely, amon^ 
the Rathwa in Chhota Udaipur Taluka ( Baroda District, Gujarat ), a 
group which had till then not been investigated, and among the insuffi- 
ciently known Barela in the Satpura Hills in the Barwani area, Madliya 
Pradesh ( see Haekel-Stiglmayr, 1961 ). 

The dwelling-house of the Bhilala has a " sacred centre ”, and be- 
yond that other cultic-religibus relations. Special interest attaches in 
various respects to the holy centre of the house, and also in regard to 
ihe question, to what extent relations to Hinduism are present here. On 
the basis of our research-material the essential features of ciiltic side 

■j 

of the Bhilala house uill be set forth in this article, and for the purpose 
of comparison sonic examples from other parts of Central ln:!ia uill be 
quoted In the following the facts are described as we found them in tv.o 
villages, Moti Sedhli (Rathua) and ChiUiya (Barela), on which we 
had concentrated. It is, however, presumable that the d *ia acquired might 
also be vdid for the remaining settlements of the two sub tribes 

The Bhilala have well-built, relatively roomy hou'^es with gabcl- 
roofs and of a complicated construction The animal-stall is usuaiU* opp- 
osite the dwelling-house. The dwelling-house of the Ratirt'a-Bhilaia lias 
as a rule three (or four ) rooms, of which the kitchen (gharma) situaici:! 
at the hack ts separated from the front room ( ponal ) by a w^aitle-rnd- 
daub wall. Sivicial imi>ortancc nlinchcs to the Kitchen in conrccticn w'ilh 
our interests. The ridge-henm (neb) rests on «^ome supjcjit-poles (iKrron). 
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One of them is termed the central post of the house. However, it does 
not stand in the middle of the house, but marks the last third of the 
axis. It is, as we shall soon .“^ce, very significant that this [jost is in the 
kitchen, and indeed on the inner, longer \s all approximately in the middle, 
The entrance of Uie house Is more or less set towards the cast and the 
house as well runs essentially from north to south on Its longer side. 
These and the following statements refer to the house of our chief in- 
formant from Moti Sedhh, the Harwa (doctor, ritualist, .shaman) Chilg'O 
Kanasiya Entry into the kitchen is not permitted to strangers. As v,e 
had won the confidence of the Barn a, however, wc could step into this 
room and make our obscr\at{ons. 


The sacredness of the ' middle pole ’ results from the fact that a 
female divine being is thought o*f as being connected with it. This notion 
acquires symbolic expression in a certain way. There arc five |X)ints in 
red colour on the pole, and these are intended as symbol or sign 
( Hindi -chihn ) of the Gotra Devi (Kul-Devi), the invisible tutelar)' god- 
dess of the house or family as veil as of an exogamous, patrilineal 
kinship-group scattered over several villages, whose members bear the 
same collective name ( family name ) like Kanasiya, Bamnia, Tarevli and 
so on On another occasion ve were told that these spots ‘make’ the 
Gotra Devi, ^bive’, however, is generally a sacred number (also among 
the Hindus). It would be bad if one vould make four spots only. Fur- 
ther explanations on the red spots, vhich ve received from the ban^-a 
appear not quite clear. On the one hand, the coloured spots stand indeed 
for the tutelary goddess, but, on the other, they mean in the order mea- 

Vahilakari ( a goddess v ho creates the 
soul ), and Bhagwan ( the Supreme Being ). 

The devi of the kinship- group is thus m ever)' house of the families 
e ongmg to such a unit. Ever)^ kul has its ovn Gotra Devi vhich was 
once a woman. She has no husband, is dispenser of prosperity and is 
invoked for help. That the middle pole of the chief posts of the house, 
^h,oh .s connected wtth her. has its location ,n the kitchen, the domain 

lateral ^ meaning. I shall come back 

to tLT t" '""'■'"Se celebrations prayers are directed 

thafnf^n T' house of the bridegroom and 

oil fin Sacrifices of rice, sugar-cane molasses (gur) and 

: bride is leTto the hfuse''o^her'’f f the 

va,.a, Divali and Holi-the names of th 
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dead members of the house are recited before the central post, and rice, 
chicken, goat meat and other offerings are placed before the Gotra Devi 
spots. The dead must eat of it. 

The ceremonies at the building of a new house are further of great 
interest. The barwa with his oracle board first goes through a ritual to 
inquire if the place considered for the house is favourable After measu- 
ring the square the holes for the posts are dug. Before the middle pole 
is put in, the head of the family puts some rice as well as a certain 
sum of money in the hole and prays to Bhagwan for his blessings. The 
monetary contribution consists of a rupee and four annas. Why just this 
sum, is explained as follows : A rupee would be the normal contribution, 
hence the additional four annas mean 'more than the usual amount’, that 
is, superabudance. This symbolism occurs also among the Hindus. Around 
the post which has now been set m the hole the head of the house binds 
a red thread at about the height of the eyes and inserts some leaves in 
between The idea sought to be expressed thereby is that the middle pole 
must support the entire house. From an architectural stand point this is 
naturally not case. Durig this ceremony, too, a pray to Bhagwan follows. 

At the time of our stay in Moti Sedhli the barwa Chiliyo had pulled 
down his house which he had till then occupied and had built it anew 
at a short distance away. As reason for this step we were told that a 
brahmin of the provintial town of Chhota Udaipur had advised the barwa 
to shift his house elsewhere as it lay in the shadow of a great mango 
tree, a fact which would have unfavourable cosequences like sickness. 
This time, apart from some rice, only an anna coin was placed m the 
hole for the central post, probably because it was only a matter 
of shifting the dwelling-place. The central pole uas taken from 
the earlier house. 

When the building of the house is m essentials complete, the house* 
wife builds the two horsc-shoc-shaped fire-places out of clay in the 
corner at the back of the kitchen. Then follows the noctcunal consecra- 
tion ceremony whicli is, however, conducted not by the head of the house 
but by ,a ban\-a. It is divided into various sections: 1, On the right fire- 
place tlic house-wife prepares food for the sacrificial meal consisting of 
rice, two chickens and a kind of bread from a species of beans ( uradi; 
Phnscolus radiatus ). 2. There nftcr-lhe baruti recites a litany in which 
* all ‘ the gods arc invoked. Bhagwan is named first, then follow Suri)-a 
(Sun), Chand (Moon), Pitoro, Ind (Indra) and so on. 3. At the liark of 
the right fire-place the barwa applies five red-colourc'i txjinis. A pan 
of the food is thrown into the fire as an offering to the god os fire— 
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Agni. 5. Thereupon the middle pole receives the Gotra Devi marks. 6. 
Portions of the food that was earlier prepared are placed before the post 
for the dead. 


The ceremony concludes with a meal in which only the head of the 
house and members of the kinship-group can participate. At the 
concecration feast of his newly built house the barwa Chiliyo was natu- 
rally head of the house as well as master of ceremonies. He had the 
meal referred to with four members of the Kanasiya kin-group, that is, 
with three of his paternal parallel cousins (sons of bis father’s brothers) 
and with one of their sons. Moreover, the husband of female cousin on 
the maternal side (mother’s sister’s daughter) was also invited. He be- 
longs to the Koljia king-group. The two wives of the barwa and his 
daughters were likewise present (his sons are all dead). From all this 
it follows plainly that the kitchen has the character in certain respects 
of a ritual place, in which the sacred post forms the mam component. 

The Barela Bhilala who lived at a fair distance from the Rathwa in 
a south-eastern direction on the other side of the Narbada in the Sat- 
pura Hills differ from them in many matters. In part they show also 
stronger Hindu influences. As has already been mentioned, we concentra* 
ted attention on the Barela Village Chikliya, It is a considerably extended 
village with scattered houses, about a tenth of whose inhabitants are 
today Catholics. It was founded some generations ago by Bhilalas who 
came from the neighbourhood of Rathwa. In point of time our stay in 
this village was very limited; we could nevertheless collect substantial 
information on the sacred side of the house. 


It IS significant that none of the supporting posts (thaton) of the ridge 
earn has been given the importance of a sacred central pola However, 
a staff Which IS inserted in the ficor near the fire-place in the kitchen 
and indeed on the inner wall which separates the kitchen from the living 

forTn” Th*’ centre of the house. The term 

in rnn^ of a Kul-Devi or Jat-Devi 

millet Cvh T n"' *e sticii. Joar- 

be said durinTthis''act"vitv °Som T allegedly not to 

place concerned represents the Gin'^r " 

Judging from the designation Kul ( Jat ).Devi, the staff anoears to 
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View with the oldest man of the village and his two brothers it was 

noticeable that these elders felt a certain timidity in speaking about 

Ginjri. As we told them through the interpreter that their views would 

be of great interest to us, and as they seemingly gathered courage through 

the arrival of others of the village, they set beside their inhibitions and 

made certain statements to us. Thus, Ginjri is not a goddesss ( devi ). 

Perhaps this statement referred to the staff in itself, for the people 

speak otherwise of a Kul-Devi. Furthermore, we learnt that Ginjri is the 

same as Kuli, that is, the exgamous kinship-group, whose members bear 

the same collective name. Every one of these groups has its own Kul- 

Devi or Ginjri. This would thus be to a certain extent the symbol of the 

kinship-group in Its totality. One does not know if the female being is 

in the staff. Other informants again said that Ginjri vas a memorial- 

symbol for all the dead members of the house. 

Ginjri helps those who live in the house or members of the family 
in all affairs. If, for instance, somebody falls sick, the barua sacrifices 
chickens in front of the stick in the kitchen. He prays there also to the 
gods, so that the souls of the dead may not be able to do harm. Other- 
wise, food-offerings to the dead are made at the Ginjri by the head of 
the family, and to be sure at the annual feasts—Nowain ( harvest feast ), 
Diwali and Holi. The offerings consist of cooked rice, joar- millet, maixe, 
melted butter (ghee), molasses, coconut, liquor and other things. A part 
of this thrown on the roof, and thereafter greater portions are placed in 
leaves on the lower edge of the roof. If one neglects this sacrifice, the 
dead will send an evil spirit. 

It must be noted that not eveiy^ dwelling-house has a Ginjri -staff. 

This was, for example, the case with a family which consisted of a 

married couple and their two sons and seven daughters. The Ginjri of 

this family was in the house of the married man’s father, a fact which 

was explained as follow^s : So long as the father lives, the sons cannot 

set up their owm Ginjri in their owm houses, even if they themselves 

arc already fathers of families. This staff belongs to the house of the 

living head of the familial patriliny, which can comprise three or four 

generations. But what happens to the Ginjri if the head of the family 

dies ? Direct statements on this point have not been obtained by us; it 

is, however, presumable that the son w'ho remains in the house lake over 
the paternal Ginjri. 

At the marriage celebrations the bride is brought to the Gfnjrl of 
the bridegroom. From now on she belongs to the Ginjri of the iiusbnnd, 
and so also to his kuli. That gives her the right to prepare the festive 
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iheais which are conaected with sacrifices to the Ginjri or the dead. The 
preparation oE such food can only be undertaken by a married woman. 
Sisters in the house of their brothers cannot undertake this task. If they 
are already married they belong to a Ginjri foreign to the family; if they 
are still unmarried, their marriage is taken potentially into consideration. "V^'e 
have unfortunately not made any inquiries about which wife cooks the 
sacrificial food, when the father of the family has become a widower. If the 
marriage was monogamous, the only possibility would be for the wife of one 
of his brothers to discharge the duty, as they belong to the same Ginjri. 


In his field -research among the Jhabua-Bhil 1938/39, W. Koppers 
also visted the Barwani area and the village Chikliya. About the Kul- 
Devi he has following note ( 1948, p. 279) : Among the ‘ small Bhilala’ 
of the Barwani area “ every bouse has its house-goddess, the Kul-I)evi 
(or Jat-Devi ) In the form of a simple piece of task- wood which is set 
in the floor, it has its place in the neighbourhood of the fire-place. In 
affliction and need they turn in general to the Kul-Devi. To a certain 
extent she plays the role of the house doctor and is helper in need in 
the cares of daily existence.” 

In regard to the cultic aspect of the house among the Bhilala in 
Chikliya we obtained the following further information ; At the construc- 
tion of a house one binds threads with mango leaves to the ridge- 
beam ( boliya ). That implies the hope that the house will be protected 
by Bhagwan, Allegedly, a consecration ceremony or consecration of the 
fire-place does not take place. And yet the professional singer ( gam ) 
who was once also a barwa, informed us that the banva painted sche- 
matised human figures in red colour on the horse- shoe-shaped clay hearth. 
These human figures obtain the names of various deites. If this occurs 

in connection vith the construction of the house, was not communicated 
to us. 


In order to evaluate the above material from a wider perspective, it 
won be necessary not only to make comparisons with the relevant facts 
of present India, but also to drew cut the relevant statements in the 

Lbahhara?”“rn'^'' Upanishads. the Sutras, and the two epics, the 

1 h '‘i' In the framework of the present article 

MmL ^onie eicamples 

and to some re' rV I'teratnre on Central India, 

and to some remarks bearing on problems involved. 
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' In studying the cultures oE tribal India, the ethnologist confronts a 
complex of difficult questions such as : What is autnochthonous and pre- 
Aryan, what must be ascribed to the Vedic Aryans, Brahmmism and Hindu- 
ism, to what extent present.^ Furthermore, anthropological information on 
large areas of India is still very incomplete, and the available reports are 
unequal in quality and m completeness. All this makes cthnoloical compa- 
risons and interpretations very difficult. 

Let us first consider the facts among the Bhilwho are related to the 
Bhilala, It may be said at once that they differ in the type of their domi- 
cile from the Bhilala to such an extent that dwelling-place and animal- 
stall are found together in one house. 

The northern neighbours oE the Rathwa-Bhilala are the Bhil of the 
hilly tracts oE Ratanmal. In Y V. S Nath’s monograph on these Bhil, 
however, nothing is reported about the cultic aspect of the house The 
emphasis of his field-research lay of course on an analysis of the social 
and economic structure. He states merely that the fire-place (chuJo) 
symbolizes the house-community (Nath 1960, p. Ill ) The cult of the 
dead or oE ancestors contributes essentially to the integration and solida- 
rity of the narrower, patrilineal kinship-group ( lineage ), and yet it is 
apparently conducted exclusively in the sacred grove of the village in the 
name of the chief tutelary deity cf the village, Baba Dev. The memorial- 
stones for the dead stand there also. 

Things are othenvise among the Bhil in Rajpipla and W^est-Khan- 
desh ( Gujarat ) At the construction of a house they first a'icertain through 
an oracle if the place is favourable. Then follows the ritual setting-up 
of the middle ridge-beam sup^iort (dharon m West-Kandesh, khamb in 
Rajpipla ) In the hole one puts a coin. At the top- end of the post red 
spots are painted, and in addition a rupee and four anms, a coconut, a 
betel-nut, a piece of red thread, and some bamboo lea^cs are fixed After 
the posts of the longer sides were driven in (in uneven number), the 
other ridge -beam props ^^ere erected in tlic longer axis ( Kaik 1956, pp. 
27f.). The two fire-places in the kitchen represent the centre of the house. 
Wfficn the bride is led Into the home of her future husband, the fire- 
place is shown to her m a festive spirit. During the Din ali fcst.\al figures 
arc painted on the fire place and the kitchen nail (Katk 1956, p. 30). 
The fire (agni) is regarded as snered. It may be not defiled (Naik 1956, p. 33). 
Before a house is built, one sacrifices to the dead and Vi.ncfntes Ma 
Dharti or Mother Larth (Naik 1950, p. 1S5). 

About the jhabua-Bhil (Madh)-a Pradesh) \V, Hoppers (194$, p, SSf) 
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reports : At the construction of a house one cndcavo\jrj> to sec that it docs 
not fall under the shadow of a fig-trcc. Other wi^e the aerial roots can 
harm the young people, hor the setting up of the main pole a favour* 
able day is chosen. The best days arc the nppeamnte of the ncu crescent- 
moon or the full moon. The main pole can be any of the i>olcb v/hich 
will stand at the front-side of the hou<^c ( located towards the north or 
the east). At the place \\hcre the mein ix)st will he ^^et, the head of the 
village pours some drops of daru for the Earth -Mother, j^ami Mata, 
Next the hole is dug there, and one puts in it ^ome uatcr and a cofjjjcr 
coin or a piece of silver virc. Then follows the insertion of the j>oIc, 
The informants could not tell us why w-atcr was poured into the hole. 
The metal piece, however, stands for the earth which has opened Us 
mouth. On the forked prongs of the main i>ost a packet of yellow-colou- 
red lice is hung. About this practice, loo, no clear answer was available. 
In the fork one places further a branch of the Ber-trce (^i7)phus jiijuba), 
in order to keep the owds away. A cord tied to the j>ost is meant to 
prevent the witches from entering the house. After daru has been jwured 
on to the main pole, the actual work of construction begins in perhaps 
eight to fourteen days. In the consecration of the new house, the head of 
the house sacrifices a he-goat or a cock ( Koppers 19'tS, p. 64 ) The fire 
in the cooking-place is considered a goddess (agan devi) here. In contrast 
with the Hindus, the Munda and the Baiga, there is no sacred place in 
the Bhil house. " Perhaps it is, however, present in places ! One must 
take this possibility into consideration." ( Koppers 1948, p 66) 

Among the caste Hindus in the neighbourhood or the town Dcwms in 
Malwa ( Madhya Pradesh ) every one of the patrilineal kin- groups of clans 
(gotra) has a tutelary goddess, the Kul-Devi ( kul an agnatic line or 
also a clan ). She has actually another name or is named after the num- 
ber of days in which she enjoys veneration in the context of the feast 
concerned. Sometimes it seems as though a difference is drawn between 
the clan goddess and a mother goddess ( Mai Mata ), and yet the people 
ate not clear w^here exactly the diffeience lies. At any rate it is said 
that both are goddesses of the house’ ( ghar ) The Kul-Devi represents 
to some extent the entire gotra. Much more than the clan name she is a 
test of group membership. In theory all members of a goira in the village 
must carry out the cult of their kul-mata m the house of the oldest 
man. In reality, however, either some men from different houses gather 
together for common worship in one house or, what occures most frequent- 
ly, every father of the family carries out the cult for himself in his own 
home. These house-cults are most exclusive. Non-members of the caste 
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or unqualified persons o£ Ihe same sub-caste are not admitted ( Mayer 
1960, pp. 16, 186 ff.). 

The celebration of the cult of the goddess takes place on one of the 
nine days before the Dasahra feast (September October) There are dif* 
ferences in the way the cult is conducted among the particular castes. 
Sometimes an idol is present. It is placed on a platform of actually dif- 
ferent kinds of wood and a turban or piece of red cloth is set on it. The 
mata can, however, be also symbolized by a mere drawing in outline on 
a plaque; or a pattern made by the strewing of flour is formed for her 
on the floor- The worship consists above all in the offering of food. The 
opinions on the extent to which the married man worships the kul-mata 
of his wife are divided. Many say that this is attended to by the bride- 
groom in the house of his bride. For the wife the main occasion for the 
worship of her husband’s clan- goddess is shortly after the marriage. With 
a veiled face she bows low before the idol or drawing and touches the 
floor with her forehead. This act of worship gives the wife the proper 
status in the home of her husband. Afterwards she is free to carry on 
the worship annually or not (Mayer 1960, p. 185). 

From the examples which have been quoted above for the purpose 
of comparison with the material from the Bhilala, very limited inlerences 
can be naturally drawm. One fact, however, appears evident, and that is 
that in regard to our subject, the Bhilala occupy a certain special posi- 
tion in spite of many kinds of analogies to the Bhil and caste Hindus. 
I have the impression that this picture might not essentially change even 
if one draws upon more extensive comparative material from Central 
India. At any ra<e, one must take into consideration the fact that the 
ethnographic data which stand at our disposal are in no way complete. 
It would nevertheless be possible that new field research will produce 
other possibilities of interpretation. As is to be expected, the Bhilala show 
strong connections w'ith the Bhil in some particulars. But distinct simi- 
larities also exist with the caste Hindus of the Downs area. The associ- 
ation of a female deity wdth the house is fairly universal. 

Special interest attaches to the fact that among the Bhilala and the 
Bhil certain components of the house construction are drawn into the 
ideological and cultic sphere. It appears that in this respect the Rathwa- 
Bhilala have preserved the basic conception better, namely, the connection 
of a ridge-beam prop with the tutelary- goddess of the hou*:c and the 
kin-group ns sacred middle-point of the house. Further, the invocation 
of the High God Bhagwan during the constuciion of the house is chara- 
cteristic of the Bhilala. 



The evaluation of the Ginjri-staff among the Barela in Chikliya 
constitutes a special problem. As vas earlier mentioned, this Bhilala 
group left Its former habitat m the neighbourhood of the Rathwa at a 
relatively recent point of time. And among these it is, however, the 
middle post to which the function of the Gmjri-slaff of the Barela appli- 
es. For the present one can take up only some alternatives for discussion : 
1 Are perhaps the same factors present among a part of thcRathvaas 
among the people of Chikliya in regard to the sacred centre of the house ? 2. 
Have the Barela in their migration deviated from the cuUic central post 
and made a substitute for it m the form of a stick ? 3 Or, did the Barela 
deviating from the neighbouring Ralhua, already possess the staff os 
sacred centre of the house m their earlier home ? 

Let us recall to mind once again tlie plan of the Rathva-house : 
Fundamentally speaking the kitchen with the part of the dwelling-place 
lying before it is the core of the house The remaining rooms are mere 
additions Considered from this point of view, the sacred ridge-beam prop 
w'ould m fact be the middle pole in terms of its position. That raises the 
question if one might not see here indications of an older form of dw'el- 
ling-house Tt may be noted that the still uninvesligated Bhil in the 
secluded forest area of the Dangs in eastern Gujarat, who also still prac- 
tise slash- and-burn cultivation, live in cone-roofed houses (according 
to P. G. Shah, Gujarat Research Society, Bomba); see also C. Furer- 
Haimendorf, in Nath 1960, p vi ) It is just in such a house-form that 
the central post can be a technical factor m its construction. Future field- 
research among the Dangs-Bhil should dedicate corresponding attention 
to their house-form. 

For the evaluation of the cultic side of the dw^elling* house of the 
Bhilala, the Bhil and other populations of India there are very signifi- 
cant texts about the former house ceremonies in the old Indian ritual 
sources— the Atharvaveda and Grhyasutras As a totality the Atharvaveda 
IS doubtless younger than the Rigveda It, however, contains material 
which in part must be substantially older, and above all must have ori- 
ginated m the beliefs of the people The Grhyasutras must also be dated 
later ( approximately in the seventh century B. C. ), but they likewise 

deal in part with very old ri.es and usages and have, moreove^ also ab- 
sorbed local customs (Gouda 1960. p 12f. ) 

In the Atharvaveda the following data occur as subject-matter 
(Viennot 1954, p 66ff) The goddess of the house ,s invoked m a hymn 
for prosperity fertility and a long life, and indeed particnlaily at a 
house-post. She, the mighty queen may descend with the help of the 
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supporting-post, keeps enemies away, and permits one to live in good 
health for a *100 Autumns’. In the Grhyasutras instructions about house- 
building are given : In the choice of Ihe site it is necessary to pay 
attention to the fact that certain trees show the right position to the 
cardinal points. After the holes for the four props are dug, the head of 
the house inserts a branch of the Udumbara tree ( Ficus glomerata ) 
smeared with melted butter in the hole in the direction of the east In 
the hole for the central post ( madhyama sthuna or sthuna-raja ) he puts 
a water-plant and pours in water together with barley and grains of nee. 
When the pole has sunk into the ground he recites : ** O Pillar rich in 
horses and cows, let the melted butter drop. Set yourself up, m ike your- 
self firm in the earth, prosper, so that your life may be long m the 
midst of abundance.” Further : *' This navel of the w'orld, I set it up, I 
build a strong house here.” This invocation is repeated at the erection of 
the four corner-posts. The five main posts of the house are painted and 
carved. To each one the house attributes a particular quality ; To the 
east pillar truth and faith, to the south pillar sacrifice and offering, to 
'the west pillar power and ability, to the north pillar Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas, to the middle pillar law'. 

Thus the sacred number five appears with the main pillars of the 
house. In this regard it is to be noted that among the Hindus five stones 
which stand for the house idols ( pancayatana puja ) are found in ever}*- 
house in a special place. They sjmboh^e the principal divintics • Vishnu, 
Shiva, Durga, Ganesha and Surya. Before them sacred te.xts arc recited 
and incense, rice and flowers are offered. So also before the main meal 
one throws some of the food in the fire for all the gods ( G asenapp 
1922, p. 330 ) It may be asked if the five red points of the Gotra-Devi 
symbol on the central post of the Rathwa house which, as we have al- 
read}'' seen, stand for the deities Earth, Sun, Moon, Vahilakari Devi and 
Bhagw'an, can be brought into some connection wiih the above mention- 
ed conceptions. 

At any rate there seems to be no doubt that the house cults of the 
Bhilala and the Bhil contain Hindu beliefs which in part reach back to 
the old Ar>'an times, a good example of cultural stability. If now- among 
the Bhilala there are independent religious notions in ideology of the 
middle pole, of the tutelaiy’ goddess of the house as well ns in other 
matters cannot at the moment he decided The least that can l>e said i<: 
that the Vedic and Hindu beliefs ha\c undergone a palkming of their own. 

By way of conclusion I should like to suggest that in the measures 
of the Indian Government to raise the living standard of the tribes ard 
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castes the cultic-religious aspect of the house must be correspondingly 
taken into consideration. As an official of the Chhota Udaipur District, 
who was entrusted with the preliminary work for the Census of 1961 in 
the Rathwa-Bhilala area told us the Government of the State of Gujrat 
is endeavouring to persuade the Bhilala and other adivasi to settle in 
compact villages of the Hindu type. In connection vith this plan houses 
were also built for the people, and yet they were not prepared to move 
into these dwellings This appears quite understandable if one holds be- 
fore one’s eyes narrow ideological and ritual connection of the family to 
its house A house erected by the government had the necessary conse- 
cration, it does not have the sacred centre and the tutelary goddess. For 
the Bhilala the living house is to some extent a special world, in uhich 
he feels himself secure. And this world cannot be straightaway replaced 
by a veil-meant programme of aid from the side of the government. 
The Catholic mission ( Society of the Divine Word ) in Barvani, to whose 
sphere of influence the Barela Village Chikli^a belongs, has taken the 
attitude of the people to their dwelling-house into consideration. Thus, 
the Bhilala, who are already Catholics, have their sacred Ginjri-staff as 
before in the kitchen 
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rtl. ilo »[l aHl!t^t«H?, 

9tl'H-=*HlHls»'*i (hQIPI 

I 

f ' 

^ii(^ 

-MlHl rqct\t5l 6iyc-l i^ciHi 

5ii^' Qiin N^R 

mwl nl(rt-ll Cl«it y{l2i) <V^ll<^l ^OV^ 

5Ht <5^%'il 5$l*('i^Kl • (‘^) ’i.^^l^sl'^ elicit* 

fe sH^ iWHl \W^\['(i ^lil Isl'Hl i^'=0; (^) ^ICH 

Hint ®cMl€i >11^4 >tlMl (a) 

^licl ^<1 ’i/l i ^^HPl m^H'il^^l, (v) ^^* 

olHl ^lov"ll^l ^>1^/ 

ito tnic^ga ^Idl ^la>'-ll^l =«l^ ^Rl 

anwiti* 'tU ’■^1*^ -?liH ^ Pi^^Hl^ll^cl ^Ici «tctt -2li^^- 

l3l(Hl «ictl ^lilH 0. ilHN^(?l^l>ii ^‘^iM^ii 

h\W\ 5Hl ^Kv^ll^^l 5Hl=ti^1 nil smI-'MI 

'^^mi \<l Mucii (n'iP^ct sms 

^i ii^i il*f- 

£t*^<H i’Hmi cl«tl ^'!1* i’s'^l'Hi ^'IilH^^ct ?t^w‘ 

^^Wl ^hW iR{?l dMCHo-H ^cCl U'l ShHPI <H5-J ^tilH, 

3H^ cycl ant i3^^i ^ictHt «^^ VI st(Ht ^a>, iinN^^w* 

SJlt'Hi iV-tlMl =»HWc^l =«Ht \ViP. ^ *-0^ PlHUi^ % <v^ C-tl^4 it‘Hl^=^>i{ 

*^ir<\ i?Ril rt i{iH c^i^i s^ilM sMiwl ^ ?qw. *' 

^1^:5 "UHiH 

( Third Five Year Plan, Chapter XXV ) 



Mlsi? dm ?MH 

(3MR-11 ^It^-'^l'Hi sHlo^l 'H-l^lisil ^l^l- 

SlfcT ^ an^llQ ^ 

JifeT ^ an^ ^'ii Pl&cl R^ Oil^ RcilS :i(§^ rtaO. 

*^3* §1^' cR^jan, bm iiJfi^^l iinN^R^i an’miciql tR^T^, qKcnl^i (§m 

^pi b\^i f^fcT^ 1 ^R, Rqit^Hl 'hi^4ih m’^ ^ 

Rdl^^H^ila/ :iH^ dHl MlMHl (seTlSll Rdl aHRi^Pl anC-t^c/ 

«iR ^ dlctdl Sl^lCH^l ^Pl ilcflR «i^r sifcT an I ilcflR 

>ll^l (HPl Qiayo^t 5l sniMt^ RrdliR^* M«i^. ^<-511 Sm5il>ii dlR'^i ^ 
n^Sll dR-dl^l anPl 5^(^^i;cl‘Hi€ dlHcycti an^ aHlMt^ft 

R^li hl^ Rll an^ 5{rt| :w>t:^l5Hl R^ aHlM«^^^ <rn^cl 

iHl^. %[ cl M^C-ll wila? MairfH an d 'to (^ivi^ b\U ^RhHI 

^b[\['^ qtii^i q>cilq^^Ri^ hR^<^ 6^i, 

Wtm dl 3^71 (SO^I qfcii^ ,^^{1. M'^-ld^TH ^lov'dRl 

b\ii ^Rnid mi^ ^$il ^iiRldl (^«a4l 

wR 3i^l oy 4^ :^«§11 b\ M^Cdl ^{(VdR ^H'ci 

=y^Hl Ms (jil"^ (^ctl, Vila? ^Iff/dR 5^ i^'vqi ^o (Hl'^dl 21^6^ 
aJ^^l aniHicry'd Mai^l an^ioy p;!^ q|25 ^loydR :qi^ q^q^RR 

3l ;ti*v>.Hi -:,.;^o a^iCdl ql^ldl ovdl q^l^ bR^M 

'ddcll ^Isl^dl JifH^Rl @1;(H 3lRl^S|i 5qP{ dldl oy aqiql 3l 

q^ ^ q^ qqi Cdio^’ $ 

^C'cll ?IH5 iR 1 aHif^jstdl sq^ 3i(^iqidl aq^lJj ^^qdqdl 

QlRddl ’HRi ^IdHl aHitq'j; Riiy "Hl^dl ^loy«il3ll qil ^HRlcq q^qi ^14^* ^* 
^(aioiR mM mkb 9ibm-nrA\i aniqi^ ii^iRdl ^i^dR dHRdidl 
^IbMdl^ll qi^ "HMlRd 'ddl §. aHiq^[ Ril^i— ^qR q^l^qi^l aqiq^ 
l^icqi d^ll Si dl^Rfid 5HI :y-Roliqi o^dCdl q^M \d. ciR'l^ 
aqiM^^^ $ ^dl 0-d^ q;^ aqiqi^ aq[oiq q^jlaii {jTlpJi, q^^^iq[ql 
\il qr<^ qiqqidl § Si vqi(H aniqia^l qqoy q^ ^dcl ^qi^ i^dl ^IH 

ani qtR^Rl Sii^il ^ildl (3^^l rRb. aniqi^’ qd qcfl 5\ qiq pqiqiRij 

^joy^ldqi 0llt(l2i)dl SRi^ ^RlsilSll pq^ dldl (3€ll5ll dR?^ l[cr^bd-' 

Siqi^* 

(Rl d^ qi Si:t^l^qdl q ^cq q-q^ qRi^oi qfqRqi qqiqdl 

ivl aqi iRdl Wfpa .^.iqqi C-t>41 6d1 pRv :aa U^qo qi 
qt^ qRldl^t qRRql >qiqqi J;ql P>il ..qiq.Rl qi Pqi 

qlqrclMR ^mRv qi OivRld 
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mMi *tcii sm J5‘<cti -m. (q^Hi^mi 

^*«ny RlwH ^1^1^31 ^av^^lct R(Hl3l im i5«i'’ 

‘^lO. ^l^ll^oi H’^OI ilM -HI =H(^3l^(V^lcl mi M'il 

'H’viC^liPl 5 ^ 35 ^ iO yov^lct ^l<vH *^1^ ill^l^3i -H’^q^l ^?llM^l hV-im 
ant'd ^ anPl^sHl'^Hl Rlffi-HMi fol^nl <Vctl'nfRl ^*mi??l 

ani >i*«S(a >HI<1 <iH^icl 'nltrvt oy ^l^l^^lrd ^ ^ ^Hl ^ *. 

■HHMf^Miein, §^ 31 , jar ^‘qii^ ( 3 ^ 31 , ^r 13 ^ 31 , ^>il^n, 

§^3l, (3^31, 6imi3R ®^3i, Slirji an^ m\[^ (§^31^ :>lJ^[<fl 

Q^31, (3^131^ 3ly =4^1 a^ni <3^3U 

ani §M'<icl ^IcrHHl ^Hldl^ ^l^ieR^ldl RljRdl Vc-di cvdl'd- 

f 

^(MdRi ant'd (M^t^d^^i Qhhpi i^cti ^im^aiici @^ 3^1 (qii^rd 

(VnR^ld ani ■yildl Ml^ ^ <3M^id -v ^l^l^3li [d3Rdl 

•/dR^ld -^\{[ ^I3lt^3l ^IHdRi dsR anted ^ :y'^(At ant '^ildl^ ^IM 

dRi snic-Mi <^ycti <ndiddi^i (3€il3t, qt^^i 'ddiddi^i ^'aitW vs-diiT 

cto\^ qo!^. dn^td •^l^Ks^^ldl (dliR^ <vqRadMt3i ani ■^Idl Ml?i^;<^dl‘5 
ai^\^3t •HldbR 

^ 4 

dldl §^^ldl (d3Rdl <vdRaCl ^IwMdl §^3i -vnid'^ ^iMdRl anted 
<3^31'VHI^‘ QlRd ^le/dMi dldl ^^^Idl (dlsR dl'^ ^^ll^dl ddld'^dl 

( Small Industries Service Institute ) ai^ adiRdi i;td 0 
^Mdld dldl il^l did ^d'd aniddldi d^^ 3 ^dl ddl andl d'HR dlCHdl 
^ain^ldi dt^ h\'A\ dldl <3dl^l di^dl sldl^^lddd Wl 3RdRl 

ant'd 

aurdd ‘dl^l dl^ldlai d^fA, ^IcrMd d6il^ -^li ated^d ‘3’Ul^l Mid 
^le/dau ?tia(^ ai^ldl3il an^ dldl (sOl^ldl Rild dl’5 ilArdl 

ani Sda’ld wMl wMl dldp^l: '(dbld^l^dl^l ?Ria aif ^ ( ajcdldi 

\5d dil 3ti^idi ant ^iff/di^id’ itd di?! S) cdi rdi eyu ^{c/rtt^ti di5in 
di^idlaiidt anil dldl ^di^idi Slild di^ R^in ^in §. ^ i\^ 

^le/Hdi '\im\: Mvi-m (ddii^,idi CHJsid^R/dt^i ani^l 

^ H\i-id aniRmad f^acii^adi ^dl^»di (diid dfi dHcdi h\ ^ an^aldi ^'niT 
^IcfHdl di 3u^^ni adRi;^ h\i{\ d^l?A A{?<'dl5hl ^Vdl 

aitfHdl ^£l dialldt =ndi^, ild l\ W^i and dt^tdldtdl f^Hd 
d!*i iJH'dl i\ i5. iCd MlCi dl^,iul3{ dHddelAlVdMj v< VTi 

mj 'Hifl di^m'nrii ptvj^ 5)^5) >i<mdi c^fj (n-di^idi \i\ ;<j,f 



SHI ^ 2H^ ^Kl 

sHW^Sctl <V =tl\^N^ ^ =H^ ^ ^12 ilMc^l SmI 

^ 'MM'H 5HI ^Hc^l ^l^Ml 

^rl* ^il’ 'mR^IM 5HIc.^‘ ^ 5ic{| (itfeT aJ^. 

(=1) <3^31 -vH fll -IHl <3^^HI Rliiy “HR <H3im3l cy im 

feciRiMi ^I'H fecii^i^ 'Hf| ^1^1 ^(f^i 

g.:i b\'^i ^5^ M’^’-^^hTh Hl<V-ll '^dC'llii JlRfedRlMl ant^lpR 

astlMdlji* R^lRlfcT ^li* Mi3l o>-{ct(.M^'M<^l rH 

(a) Rlc-rHdl ■^Icll 'HR’id SIM 81^ 

SIM S^cll Sl^3i*JlP[ R:l^isi:Q M*3lRcl S^dlMl Ml=(l 

MkMcll M(^ ^ Ml =nl^RlS M's^uOS^ImI M**^l MW ^cO 

^Ml MMIM’^ImI ^rR 3^ oyd^fl (^c(l. 1(5'^ "^l M*«l<^n^Hl M'^Hl 
a^av ^ 5 hPI 'l,'lJl,Mo^ Mfcf S^^ M^^S^l, 

MMl^l dMl ^C-ft^iidl M*3liPll (3lMi S^MIMI MRI Ml^tAdl M^aI MlS^dl 
M'^liPll R^ (icr^ ^l^^ld MlJ ^ 51 m S41 ^ISIH. 

ani ‘Mldldl ‘5d${l ^Kv^URI mHI, (ScMRd SR>Rldl 

aniMSMl 'hih MMRi M^l, wi*^ SHlHROicl MlRcO M^Acfl d^fl ^ R^ h\f 
aHjiMRl M^ ^ISH d^O. 

ani 'Midi MR?^^ MC-llMMlMi shRc-G dlC-OM ^UCAl^lji’ SIM M'^IMSRS mRi^I^I 
^ISli’. ^*^’1 SRi^lMl \^c{l anididdlMl U\}^[ aHMlM ^Mcy dl^Ml- 
^lK\ 'MI'KIm^ Mm’^ 3QPI aiQllddlMl wiR ani dalldi dl(HlM ^dl^ >ll^ mR 
SlMl MMcO Rl'M'lRl ^dl an^ cHR M^ <M '^VS Mol ^l PlR^ll 3^(Addl ^Hlddl 
^IM dlSllM C-ddl Mci MH^^l dlc-tlM M’dlMl MMl ^IM 
Sl^* ffvn^dl Mol 

mRi^^IMI SlM5ilcr/dl ^Ml^^ M^S^R^l ^l'«i<H S^dldl MlMdMl dMl 

ai-MM midl MiMdMi h^' MMMJ^'^ SIM MMid* d^O. mRi^Sh;:! 

M*ilMdldl ^RiSl clMl ^Mi ^IJiRiHl Sl^^l^R <H^ SHlMi M^ ^ ^Ri^ 
=Hl SIH'SM^ MtiTd 5HM13 d<dC:i aHMl^’ d^. Sf^oi^ld' M'MM S^*' 

M^d^l 5Hid\ oyai dMl. 51 :ti'0Ud^l (3MM131 ^M^dl M^Rl^ll aiC-Hd- 

dlMl d MmRi dl M^l^ddl @HMlRdl <^dl dMl. mR'SiR 5ljt oil^ M'^liddl 

M‘»AI dMKl <Rdi M^ 5l :hi? 1 (§^3lMl ^rRc-ii sr1m^i<{\ :y*-v>Mi Midi «vcfl 
^IM %* Mi^l Mddl MMd \^;M'l Ml iM Mt^^A c^^Hd dl^flaaUrfl :h'-^ 1 
MW^ <|dl. Ml 5;^ S^Mldl anRidl on^dl d'M.d ^Hl M''>"Ml Yoi^ij 

niJ =Hl <V auoimi M51 iM 1 :il^5:r^ M'dMl^lmi dMl^l M^l 



« 

=H’^ «1^<h 1 ^Jl'H^tl^ hO. 

^IJsW. 3HI wi^ ^lov'HiaHl 5^l>ll«il^Hl Ptim «v ^HWl 

■»i5l<Hi mR^II^I ^Is <V ^l^fl 

iRi^lMl »Hl ov* 

(v) y<iY^l<1 ^l«yH "^iCl H'^itanl il'^fr.wii ^i^l >Hl^l ^l^lil^Ml 

Rjil^ "Hl^ ^ih il'^Rl^ii aitf ^ ^Hi ^IfcT 

iRilff/ 5 h‘S1 shcMI^ i fcT aniM^l ^liH ^cy’JcfMi ‘^1^1:1* 

3 ^l. ^R ctMl^ \6 iHl’^ ^1. 'HR 

■^l^'ll ®cMlM>i[ «) ^li^l «l^l ^ ^15;IH. 

MH'ci »il dcMRH ’HI <Hl-vH ^l. ^R 'Vd^ «lJi' (a^ ^ 

^i-C-ii ^ <HH'^i ^ ^ fe(rt < ^It^lH. IdrMvs IdrMdr 

^’VHld'Hl etaiQi^l aii:^ =Hlti iVHRi «actl ^o-^'l 

>ild K'Hoo a\^>Hl 'V H'lll <^cll ^ i^lAbct Ru(d H\’^lHbRir d^t 
^doy ‘dctl^ 

■^l€\ Rididdl ^l«l 5H‘5ldl ^i ^<5^ ^is^Hid ay ^\f ^ 

mm, 

‘<KyM ^c-cdi ^ 'HN^ii ^’^iHdl $1^ 

JjHI iRWldl 

^HoR ^*^1 dR^cd ^HC-tlddldl P^Udi HtRR iitlrt 

MVcJ ^l il^fd'R (aM^lPldl dRsl ^IdHl ddHl ^\bl SHJi (^^'dRl 
(^^'Cdi Wsh\i\ im andi 0. (^/C'C-iidi ^hiM 

SH^ldl JsWRhI ^tinifeT^lH MlCl 

d‘>i(ndl ^Hl^CHl •'Hlfl anc-td 

ii^fdd lci'4 5l Mdid 'aicH am a^di 

Hl’^l'Hia/ 5HI ffdiiy pyC'C-il d'^ da/wid <l!^ ^id wl 

(d=dRdl ^ (oyid-tl 5H\^Pia =«^mi Hc-RSlt ^-idl^tdl ■HVil^l 

5i y’^Hi v^'{ % -yiifi di^ti^pidi P/c^-ii 

Ps'Hi §iHi n^. ^mi^ddi ^\d am an^ «4<( d=^ 

^‘^ijyddi ^(Hi^ Q»{1 2idl aHi<\ ‘^dcHla {dHl d':g dlvyddl 

(d) M>> 'd'm aida^^id) 5^a‘p. any? <r( v5 ? 

a>i*aHd^ (d^uSl :yti i\^ <fl dRPdPt ^ '^4d{a (dddi 

H?0 Mu1 =»d?HR 2dl $d an'Si dtf^dl nt-d! dJ^^tnl. 



4 

B \€r^o-U ^i 

<^tl =H:^ ^Hl 3 ,<'M,MoR. ^mh ^lilHl t»,cll. 5Hl 

^Hl g^loli <;^Sli::i ^,?id:a ^Hl CHvT 

^IMHI 4ini <3^3il. ^ sR-'HHmi *10 20 SIM s’di 

\ 9 cli \HiiX =MSdKl 5Hldcll d^lcll. \o 20 

(§M^Pl Mdl ^IH ^di SR’MKRi iMi\ ^bi 

ani^ Ov'cll W'^ ^Idi ’IlfcTs h<^m[ ^ m Mi^-^Mi20 MHi (^IH 

^5d:\ s¥l ciMiMMi cdbT C'Otii tf^dl. dyU ctniMMi MMi c/ 

(§^3\vrO dMlM d s^di Mid dMlM S^dlMl =MI<1 MV^I 

^Ml ?llM ^o ihl ^H^dl 5Hiq^ ^dl 6dl ^M S^Cl ^ISIH 

5Hl 3,^M,Mo:i. MH^^lMlMl \im MlMpl^dl^lMl SlM S^.dl (i»dl 
(d>dl^lMi SIM S^dl ^dl Aildl Mlddl M^R ^isl d?0. ^hRI^R d»3ild, 
^^rO, ^^l3llMl20 As As MMH^MI ^ll:l ^l^^ Pl^.dl- 

^IMI SIM S^dl ^ Mlddl^ \^di SR%1 cy‘ 0 d^lMMl '^iSlVdl MHl <?-/ 
Mli^^l ^iM fedRMl SIM S^dl t^dl. 

SHI <r/ ddMl XSdII sHSd dl^ sHlddl dldl dM<V ^lil §51^1MI 3,VM, 

Ml'^illl ^ISIHI ^dl. SHIM Ml^l€il%, dldl §^lMi sh^ vllil ^^5|Ri tnMl M^^^ 
vS.ad Ml'^^l (i^slRi (kdU d^Sll^ Ml^l^R^lldO dMlMMi 

d^O C'Rdl ^5\ir{l '^itjyOiiA^ M>*dl^l M'^l SH^lov sHidi Is^A (HfcTSl Bl mHi 
la^^lMl ^b\\ ^laydl^l ^MddR^ ^’•^Hl vs,\ 5 o df^ ^llH. 

‘it'Hd d\ Mdl ^^slRi ShS’^^ ^Ic/ou^i >lMqdR^ ^'"^Ml 

<^d\ ^ Sls; JlHiRl SHI ^"^IMl q^Ml d^ ‘^Offd \oC 

S^l ^21 ^M dt^n ^ISld. ^(-ill ^IHSl^l dM^ddl^l M'^^ld ^l<^HMi ^^3 
dSl^l M^l <?rHl^ <3€R^lMUlcydl^\ ^MddRdl ^‘uuRi ddl^l \\ asi 
cv^^l MlH 'S ^S't^ ^l<Vdl<\Ml li^sll-O ^loydl^ld ^ ilMlQl ^ 

HiU ^IH ^M ^"Mld (§^^1*0 ^1(^51 l^dl OY sV ddl^l ^(r$tl ^IdSlMl 

^!i^i ^ ddl^l ^Ql MPl dd^d 2^(<^di dldl ®^^irii 5^ 'Hddi ^ Qid 0, ^ 

MMl OY [q^lXmi (dS^l ‘S MlM^ylaas^i^dl mh\ M^- 

CdlMl H^r^dldMi ^l^l Mil SPM ^IH Mlddl^ S fcTcv sHldR MM^l d20. 
dlMii^lMi l^ScR q-vHd dlMMMl QsRsli »{l$a ( 314^1 ^Id (^dl 

■HU\d d^O. 

si^v^ld Ml^ll^olid* d^Td \5dl MMlt^di r-Osi^^* ^idi .^cli shR ^ 
Ml^ 2lSd Mdl<V Mdt^l S^dl «)cli :w^lHSl^S d sHlddldi M^ ^ d^^ 





^iOlin^i* ^l’H=yil^3n55^'^'il IslM i^ctl <^fl ci^<\ 

5HQiW^^ ^l<rfH«i‘ 0^31'^tci, PiM^iMl^V'dp'^l 

^ ^ ■«u< 2, ^i^ioln 'Hi^n ^cr/- 

?Hm5Hl€il3ni=l'^^ cyqiyi^l^l cvj^l ^cl ©Mli! ~->A ^ 

i-ni^H Wll R5 ^i 4 ^IH % ^IH ^HH lil^lcj' H^-0 

^IctlPl AJj ^ iR i4 

iR ^iHl^ ^>5'£^ ^t&t^l 4 pI JtR^leH^nijR'^^ 

<Mfcr5i ^ rt ^KC/ll ^Ibkl. 

5H(HI^ (SRI ^Jil^r^l'i >i‘<it^0^l^l ^*'4 ■^l<i 

y^s;l^ M^cAIShI^I 5H^l5l ^'fel ^ (i»/l5Cl^l ^APiyi Plt'-et i4 

^'^cll (^Ctl a>i^ H'^cil i^-HlPil '^i'-iRl 

5Hl='^l 2HI JsW'ij'H ^Rl ^W-(l4 H-SARl 

^[Al HVjI ^ ^ ^^‘^Icl (llH "API diair^' 

^ ^IH H ^ b\, BR'Hl ^{ 

h‘\f ^^'^C'fl^l Mictl ^IH ^l ^ i\c{\ MHR b^^, wRl?-fl ^^ur-U 

^ <HRl^\ ? ^A1^4 AhI §l<>0 iV-A^l 

A4. c|»^lR ^(H 5;^ 5^71 i^i^l ^^‘fc^(^^ iR 

=Hmi 31^ RA»rl^3i:(\<ll (?/3<\ bAm ‘5, 6mW, 
^A[ ^IH ^ ^IM. 

^<r/ iA bpS^ 'AH b^WRl ^Al^, M<51 t'-ilH- 

^cl^ ’HCAjj’ ^IH V5cli ^hR a =!Hi?;UHKl M(dAl C-tlHl ^lA dAt ^iilH^lRAl 

A^i55^^ ^AfdA^l Rfc)^ %* 6R?iR iR i^dl JjIA'* 

b^^\ (n^ARdl (ilH 'i'^l^* AHl. 

^\b il^^Rl ^iPR^l Mrs •vJiyt (^.' >\RI lUAl^Ri Hdl rtiH ^{r{ 

^iPl?: ^Mld^ ^A^ ^ "i^^yidl ^lA, *rSdi A Hd1 f^Hl^tlHl 

A iO ^litdl ^llH bP^\ •»{|:H nih 'A-^R, c^AI 'Al y{‘^d^ M’A ^A-A 
<\ci a>\^' '^nitA's 5AidH i’Al =A 5\ CaAR c/ A 5A^ 5^4 Hv.fd '^'■^=’-0 '^A 
*^lhr fAH ^t a:A‘.^^ ^ARARA^l SaH^iHpn^V^^Al 

>iyi ^ HlA^* Hi. 

^'^IVAAl SAAlAAl ^AAAI ^AA sB^At s^JAlAAl ^wtHl h 
^[^\i\ «MH. A^ ^ AR4iHRni-.^Al im"iA^ ^nl Al^* rl^AIA tv{ 



i 




\i[Hl ^l'H^^R[l?5^.'^‘l* ‘H^X'-I ‘Hl'^ ^ iHl aniMi^ 

5\ri ^ ovfcTA '4 

"Hl^ (r/ feR 5:4 5:^’ % TQmi^ h[‘*i 

^Aicy Rm\ b4 hi, 'h HKI h‘'h4 ^A\m\ 

5s^^l ^l§' -V b4 J:*l‘, ^Hl ^iHlA 34lMplil=H 

5hA R=MR h^Ali' Mi5l 9^5(1 «ni(§’ 5i 

^14 ^I'il (3\Hl h\ ■^l^^v'Hl ^-il^lcll H'^fil^l 

iiul^^i ciA'^ ^-n4 ^ih^ ^iciAwiAi (Him M\2i bA mVjJ 
5h'Si 4 ■^ifclM'ai ii<iRi^H5s(4 Mi.(^ ciA'^ ^iciiAi H^a Faim ^ R^Fci 

^^4 ^■n5.'9 ^il' ^U'HiiAl AB Sli'Aljyt 

^'sscniA^i =!hA ^ ‘M anioi'/i 0(^4^ 01 sfipim 

^v,[^ ^b[^ :yi‘oi 5^!;^^* 3Hin(A qH^l ^ 1^14 rtl 5Hi4l ynicv 

a4 sHCH^i »ica3i ciA'^ feR^nj^* ^ji] 

€{5^ ffv'qiAl R^R 5:5^1 ^H( 4 sP §4^h1 

^iciiti' :isii0 ^^$li 

H'^ ^iH, =hA ^iH 3Hi M'^ixiSii ^ y^mi ^ 

^ai^Hcd ^IH ^ ^\V5J' ^hm miAl ^b C-l\:) ?-tlC-tcll ani^ 

^5:'4m 4 Fl^'lv bR wlHl <V *aR, 

Wi^‘ bR fH^Rlcj’ ^IH. 

4153 AH 5^b Mwlcl iiRM^^Ri anH -IHI (§4^1 

(Hb^R'HlHl aniMi^ MHcH bAaJl ^ itc-^Rl 4dl aHi^(H.b(^cl 
XHH21 M<3i H^' 4bRV Al^* ^IfcT aniM^ 

feiA^ ^5l ^ ig?i*Hl 3iiAi45li ^14 Aidi itHit^-Hi (Hb^irai 

mV4 -v ii'^^Ri ^ctl ant^Fibl^ct ^i>Hl m^b y-^'l anH 

23'a4^R>2i Hl^' nl^' gi, 0Mi =^l^l4all RjsAI ^IbciHi 2 ^i>h1 

>HAt?l(in <vHl H^Cl 4=0 ^IH cHl 3<lAl4SllH ib^ 4l4 ^ 5) 

4lHi =H:im a^Jiqi rn^imi 4\4 so^T RsjAI ..mi- 

^cil, ^ 2^lAl4all, ^HiHbR, ^\\[:i^ ?Hl Vm\ blM^iAlH 

H^RRI H a^R tHl^4 ^iAl4=lHl SIH^'H bA ^\cn ^bT -^IbA *lfe. 

aH4<a^ S^RM'^^l'il RbRjl ^ilHloy^i b^H^anH ilbR^l 



(3^^hi ^»i 

<l|al (^si (3^1^11 > 11 ^ im hm i^cll sivj ovIH cll cy 3^l>l- 

^Ml^lblH. ^Hl ^l m’^HIHcI 

^^llM'ilsO ^IH ^ : P/<J=ll M’^MlHcl M*=mMcl ^Pi(^ Ml^ 

2Hdi>l [^(rSil'll ctl^JjHl an^g-il 

SHRI Plbl^ =yir-n ffvlH =Hl oy oy B 

aH’H'H '% M*=Mm (^J'HI’hI aH^ ctl^Jsl'Hl ^cl 

Micti^i ^ qHiPii >i‘>i5ii ‘n^^M'a^iqct MRJ^qoy 

^IctHl an^lc-l ani M'^llHct W'^'^ hi^kHl 

R=qi^ anPl lav'd •'diql 

)4‘a(^Sii qaa^dl y‘^l<Vddl ^RaHt^aOisa'^dl 

Ril^ «ifcr -eiJiMl ^ an^&iq dm <V dtr^l § d^, 

=Hi>Hi ^ ^im ^ q'diRjt da^i ^iRi iid s^qi^i iidld 

5lHl ^lM?sl i=(l «^Hl, ^di ail:^ dWl d^/Q ddl. 

^HiHloy'T^l ( area development plans ) S,Ri ani anpica qUl^didl 

MHld ddR §. aHlHlfVd dl'Hanldl^nJs^'^idl Wa dldRilddl 

(q=HR i^dl^ anl^ andCd Ml^Vdl d’c^R andl dl^ d^'di V^ 

Hdlti* d?ib\ Js^*^ §. anidi ^ 3iv<lcl ^larHdi M'^ ^\l ddR § ani ^lo/dl 

%ldd (dilddl (§dl^l^l ild'^id Hidldl aq^ S^Pli and^ i^qidi M’aildcl 

d(d(d5iiPi ds^ ddqql'^d ^i<vdidi and ^^-(Idi ?^id^di a^iql 

^oo ild i^di dfcT <vll ani ^loydldl andiHdl 03 d qHtfdi dvic?li 

d^n^ 3ld 3^^. 

dldaHl^aHi^^ldl Sld'iddi anq^ldi dddl^’ 
dHdi dlAl an I dlAldl ^dlAl ild'^id cflqdl^ ^dl^l 0^5^51 ^d?ll 
^dl^l d^. <v h\r dlAl § Al cHld “mai dtp ^li^l d2(l. SI. d, 

' ^ldq<^Rdi 'him dlAldi dl^l ^Hl^l iRdldl anio^i §, \\\^ ^Pll c(MRRI 
0/ q<^3^i 3^ 0. dRt Siiui'Hldi ^ o/Hi^ dd^i 

cMl^ a{M dSlHdd dldd qiM^qidl Qtqidi^ 3^^l. ^ qq'' wldl dddf Si q'd §1:>Q 
anPl Sii^ dlHdPll §H^Rl 3\qi dU^l. §M^ld ^l\ 3hI ^hPI d:b1l^l ddl 

du^i di^ dsti^ didqidi ^i^ ^ qq' li ddudi ^ MR 53 MsmdPli 

@M^Rl 3^dRl ^ ^Idldl ^lld MR ^3aHM ^iRld q^^ Cdo^dRl qi^b^lHl anio^ 
Mi2l cvl 3Rqidl ani^ Hi oyi^iH 1 Si :h’^MI H^^fl dldl 

dlHdRidRl ay aHUdldRlSlidi ^’vdl qt^Q Siit^Ti ^iHI ^i?i ^[li 

diAidi d^radi r^hri Sii«)i mmi r^Hiri mih H 3 i<lnRdl 3 id 



^ SiH 'h \y>Ai -I 5m 

h[-([^i\[ oii M a(5 r^hiX 

^ h[([^P2 MQji il^oii a«'^ ?H 5HI^ MlC^i ^HMra- 

^[<{i 5i (3i^ 5m 6i. =iii^^mi Mt'^-m^i 

a[5 ^m mi^iiHl ^ ‘^PiVai (>?^(5>{i on^i 

•i{^ bi\ «ibm, Hi ri'-ii >in^i^iH ^ ^i5i -iR ^jmm. 

^ 5 v''<lclMl Hi (>^(H Pa^-^p.'^i ^i^l "^il^ "HPfl ^ 'I ^HlHl 'H'V^Hai tl 

q^Hi ^ 2 hH ^imrH qHl ^ ^iqi HH) H c-/ ^i^ (a^Sii-ni iy\ 

r 5 ^i^’ iR>i^i '‘ii^ ^^5ca '^iHl ^ 

^i^ =1:11^ c-*' <vHi sii^i^^Ri •^jGqai §mHpiHi cml- 
5 ^i>li€il^iM{ ^iQnHi €mHpi -i(5 b^qRi =^iH mpa'^l ^iHl §<Mi$icti^i 
^li^i '^'<bR q[5 ^Rm. ^Hqpa =’-mi ii^a w RllH 

MH ^yimiHl c-uck «i'| Sniwi ^uHiH ^o-Hi 'S, =Hma[ 

Rl ^^l qql Hi 5i ff-/ "Mf^I^SilfH ’.5ai'{l ^ ^'-ll y M^ll '^'vHP-l *^£i> 
Hp/nmi 5 hH ^lilMR^i au^iH ql(r,^n (iHl. ^25 ^i<rMtH ^H 
y{lTn‘ 3 u>IiH qlcvyR 'H5RuqiHi ^‘vi^ im'srn •sjcv'^WMi 

^$1 \(£ 311^1 5Hmi?(l qlsi? Hic/aiH ^hH ^iq 'loo qlirv^H 

q5R^. =Hi aHm'siH ^H\ ^u^ri q>»</R M5Ruqi qql cqpili 
(q3^i7^ 5:^1 <^qi oyHi <4 Mi^i' ^^'h ^iR^iRimi qlcv^nl ■M^Rir-tim jsm^i^H \'^ 
[q^pn <^qi oyHi $. (q^q yrH tR’^p.q sir-si^iiH 

ff/ au^iH q5<^ qV^n cqbRd 5m H <^\\Sk qi'^qiHi qicv'qpqs^ H^ci 

M^caH 2H3 uM 2 Hi^. 5Hiqi yil^n »iHi ^miHi R^irI JtRqV^^Hi^t^qi iiq^^qH 
«vd^i qHRl ^\h\H Hd^i qHpHi 

(3H^w ^iq qV^al ^i(iq "Ki^ =yiRR q ^ci^Hcti ^ificiqi wim ^rHhi 

§H^Ri <v3r3 (sH^vq ^him^ Rt'^nnAi iiqqi qVuR q5ic{| 

cqR^ ?sR R'Sh q5iqi. 'v q'^iH c^/ Hsi ■q^iiq^* 

■MicJ cMP. M'2l qi^ qci qi/1 :«vqi:Hl a^lfeR ^-2i?qiPli ©MMRl 

h"A esHi. Hi Hq ^i'^v'^iqH h^.^hpiiH H^i mi mU^' ^ H q^nH Sii^ 
^i.a^HiHi qiHi^Hiqi (§hHri IiM qHrH q ^ibiq « qRcr^c/R is-<cii ^Hitf^i wi.^jqHi 
qq^j^i HiHi Ml, iiq i^qi syd^ §rMRq''Hq*' ^iH Hqi i^ql 

Hi SiivR Si. 2 i)qHi (s'-Hpi i<qisR aRi^ ^himH. S^i^$i S^^j^HiHi miHi^HrI 
MM^a^i q'qRMi Mil §q^q ^ninqi^ Htuv'qiSii Hiqiql "^hr aysR Hi <v 

MiHiHlHiH Miqiqi MM M^ §iqi R^qi a^^qi^d 5 hH ^hi ^riHchi srIm^iH 

Ab Ai XiovMrH Mimiql ^him'^H qjsq^i ^him^ M?n ^ii/l^. 



cy'HHl’Hi <3M^ M[<i ^HlM'-imi 

oy a>l (qj;^ 5^-H ^ Bl o\H{ aH'l! c/ iR 

^ ^5s {^omi cl^’^t^'Hl iR 

-j^ctl b^'^l "Hl^ H'^l <§’4 5 hPI Pl^Hl^iy {^’ct*H^ cl?ll ^l?l ^lc{Hlctl 

<Ji(M!jl <2\(H', < ^^ctl ^(^ci5l M^l rlHR'Hl'il 

aH'HSl^R ^UPllil^Hl (ictl ct>c{l iRt^ 

sH'ci^ q^qi^ iRi^ ^upuil^i’ =yiHq ^m^pR ^i^, =yi^ Sii^if^i^yiSii 

^wi <hpR. Sii^iRjs^ihI 5H^i^^iluPi\>^qRi^i M’ ^qi <h^R, 

Sxi'^iTt^ ^dqi ^PR. ^■^-ii wu^qi ^upiivRqRiS^i 

Hcii ^ivsl ^uPu^RqRi^i Hi ^ihi. 

^iHq ^iqi^R ^Ri'^ ^H'HiqqRd ^ '^<l£qi;l‘ 

^yiqRi si"^^ aim, »iiav S^'Hi -s^riRi ^iqj; 

■^Hi'^i «{l^ q^i*^ ^ mH'm Hi^ oiiH ^Ph ^^iiq^R 

HiH «v >iiRi5R H^iqHi ^Hi, H =^R ^iHi^ smiH 

^\f 3i*i* ^ ^iq«2i ^ici, HupiiilqRi^iH ^^idd 

5^i^ifo=wiaHi h^ ^ici, i^RH '^HqRsict 

qHRdl 31MI ^Id ^Ul^l MiUdl 31HI ^Id Hi 

Mfed'^d Hd^ <ddl'=R ^Rl^* ^Id, ^ U'HRl ^^lloy 5lH<Hl 
■H'2i 3HdJsr-R ^Rl$i' ^Id. 

5Hl (T/ aiRiRl q^dl Hc-RSli, ^s^dRlS^l, ^^ll^l, q^l^ 

iR^l'^l =»1^ qi^ etl^ ^ ^l\}-^b M(\«d^ldR dR^ ^hH ^dl<VdR Pl(^iq- 
diH iRi^ ^iqt^H q^RdiV 2Hi(«fs qRqdM ^hi'^v ^ MR«d^i 

•{l^ aHiq^‘ =iHRi(?/Ji M(RqdM ^HpRqiq'' ^ih ydioyH 

anH Hiqb 'ddiq^ ^di ^RqRi d(^. HidiH jsr 

i^Hi Hi=R *1 di^R ^ ^^R ^ Hi^i Hididi ^iivdi ^i^Hi ^i^R sfcT' -silMsfl 
m<Hdi =tiiHHi qiM^Hi »iiq ^hH ^ ^RH Hididi q^i (3i^i 

^iH Hi 5i q:ti'£ i^qi Hididi ^P-iHiH qcA'^R ^ q/^ qH'^ 
SlHi «^i^ «ii?!R cybT HidiHi y^iMl^i H’Hi ^i^l '^, ^Ri-q d<^dR >iRi aiH 
cHi iRH'Hl ^Rqi RaJ^aqi dli Si Rq(d q^ a hru 0^ ^ 2 3Hl ^Rd^’ qRqdM 
wiio^ ^Rydio/qi ^ wiH SR^ dHi qq*^ qi^ di^i si^T 

•vHIHri^R ^Hiqji ^mdi^i HI^^r q^ dc^di^i qq" Siqi^d 

?^i<v«i q^Hi ^ Hi^ 2Hi ^iqt^di qqi qi^l ^nqdiqqi >iuqi aniq'^ 
ant^pR «Rl(d Sidi Hiqi^iH @Ti»^d aniqdi^ didi SsRoiHi di^ ani Hiqiaj 
shH ^aq^iqi m\\i ii^loR qoi' dl S^Mi an^^ qfcf oy^. 

iii'H^ii'HR.'H »Hii^(A Si^‘ qR5H\^^R5s^»^ 6iiq^' ^iq Hi oqq^i^ ^P^Si liCdR 



<^/ ^U'i Mill. 

aiRil^l il'd^R '<4il ff'/SR Ml ell OUMMI 'Ibl^ 

y{lM ilClai^i ■HC/H^ ilM SH^ 

«Rl JyiMMl >MlHC-{’y{l M<r/oirl MlMt <5m^‘ 

snRctc'-l'Hi C-ilM^* ^ ^’MlC'/'^l vll^Ri 

MiJsR 5 hi Mibl5 Mil ^cy^ldMi ell ^ifietPli Ml^l^l^lMl q^i^l 

h\^\ Mill C-tl^ SHictdi anislMl 

(q:trl<1 MMli^Mi 5Hlc{ri(^* a,iP{ ^1,11 

MlMl M^.Ml ^ifid^O ^lU-lcIl Mi^ MRl MMt^lMi RiMlMMWI ^Hl 

Mtft >lll SH’H ^l^llMl cv Ml^lll. MIM5 HI^^Qs 5151^ SMt MMhI Rb- 
MIM^* 6ll ell ^l(kMl (3M^Pl^ ^Ml MIHIMI ^l>H^l MiH. 

hi' ell, y^^lelMl ^^<-11 mbm Ml^l^^l iHl MMlM^Jl'iH I’Ml'-t 
hi\ ^m[ 1^; anmi ^inifiMi mMiI miIi ^^im b?rAi Mil miIRr 
^ iMi^vM (area planning )Mi MlHi^ »i^ -^lOinMl (sM^Pl^ ^-(IJtR^l Mill. 


X 
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PSYCHOLOGY & EDUCATJON SECTION 

c\l. ^*1 ^ ^ il. ^>1-11 

=»^l RoiPlji* h\^hW ^a’* dl. «ll^ 

fe‘^l«i* W'i an^ ^ ci Pl'H’M §M^ 6<ll 

THE MATSYAPURANA AND THE EDUCATION OF A 
PRINCE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
Dr. S. G. Kantawala, Baroda 
( Summary ) 

The Matsyapurana is one of the older Puranas and devotes several chapters 
on rajaniti’ In these chapters one comes across some directions on the education 
of a prince m kncient India, It is, therefore, proposed to study critically the 
data on the education of a prince as revealed in the Matsyapurana and to eva* 
luate the same by focussing comparative material from other sources. 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW OF INDISCIPLINE 

AMONG STUDENTS 

Syt. D. L. Sharma ( Director of Education, Government of Gujarat ) 

The disease of indiscipline among students of today is very wide spread 
m India and seems to be on the increase. A massing of evidence or citing of 
illustrations is not^necessary to‘ prove that students of today and particularly 
the senior ones have no regard for authority, possess little sense of duty, are 
not willing to shoulder any responsibility, are only too ready to oppose, show 
resentment against or quarrel with any rule, regulation or order that is incon* 
venient to them, are keen to pick up quarrel and put up a fight even on very 
insigmficont issues. This prevalence of indiscipline among students has been 
creating awkward situations for Government, educational authorities, teachers, 
parents and the public alike. It has become so wide spread that students seem 
to have accepted the indisciplined' and irresponsible way of life as if it were 
a part of their common mode of living and as if it were a sort of an extra 
curricular activity. Indisipline and irresponsibility seem to have become, in the 
minds of man, synoniraus of some special features of a student’s life. 

Opposition, protests, demonstrations, walk outs, strikes, hunger strikes, pro 
cessions and violence to property and persons seem to have become a part of 
the career of a student. What one used to be known as the period of life for 
discipline, obedience, abstenance, self control, etc, has in the present time 
become just the opposite. It is not that students take up only just, fair and 
-21 
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laudable causes alone, but now they have come to take up mostly selfish, petty, 
mean and even unjust causes* The climax was reached when recently some 
students of a college killed the principal because he refused to let the former 
copy out answers at an examination. 

All concerned, educationists, political leaders and Government Officers arc 
worried about this problem, but no concrete steps seem to have been taken to 
improve the situation. The reason for the lack of any constructive suggestion 
seems to be that no body really has any idea or a well considered and effee* 
tive remedy for this disease. There have been a number of vague suggestions 
and rendum and ineffective proposals, but nothing concrete and definite has so 
far been framed. The first requisite of a proper remedy for any disease is a 
correct diagnosis. Unless an ailment has been carefully studied and its causes 
are correctly diagnosed it will be futile to prescribe any treatment and to hope 
for any cure. The lack of any practical proposal against this growing evil real- 
ly is due to the fact that we have not yet been able to pul our finger on the 
causes of indiscipline among student^. There have, no doubt, been stray at- 
tempts to vaguely generalise about the causes of such behaviour of students, but 
no scientific study has been made. These attempts have only been guess- 
works, mostly purposeless accusations sometimes, abuses, rather than scientific 
approaches to study the problem—any physical phenomena. Like social problems 
also need a scientific and logical approach. 


The development of such an attitude on the part of students must certainly 
have a sjroog reason or reasons, may be psychological, eocidI, economic, cr a 
conibioation of all these, but it will be wrong to say that it is just a fanciful 
decision of the students’ community that they should behave in an indisciplined 
rnanner. Even if it can be said to be as a rusult of an evil decision of students 
there must be some strong reasons with students to have taken such a decision 
and some motive force supporting and encouraging the continuation of such a 

behaviourism 

sturfv fh'eTfi^ i“vestigalioa or any scientific or systematic 

Study the following accusations ate usually made : 

(1) Evil designs of students 


(2) Exploitations by political parties 

(3) Lack of control or influence of Teachers 


just bad students arc 

Such accusations are^maZ'^on Cljash difficulties 

a decision voluntarily''and that if thev want perhaps taken such 

and the situation will" be Improved mLiv L decisior 

Such a view is not only; not logical but it is^aen^ T change m their decision, 
t § it is against elementary psycholagica) 
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principles of human behaviour. No human being, whether a child, adolescent 
or adult, can control his behaviour only by a simple decision. 

The behaviour of any individual may it to be a student is not dependent 
entirely upon his voluntary decision alone. All our actions and patterns of be- 
haviour are resultants of our internal stresses as well as external circumstances. 
Our internal stresses to a great extent determine our behaviour and the attitude 
that our students have adopted is not a voluntary one, but is the result of their 
own inner forces as well as the external surrounding. No useful purpose will 
be served by merely accusing or blaming the students but only with a scienti- 
fic attitude of mind it will be possible for us to understand, tolerate and im- 
prove the ways of students. 

Others come up with the theory that political parties are inclined to poison 
the minds of our students and those parties in order to make things difficulr, 
for those in power, utilise students and mislead them. This again is not 
really a basic or a scientific reason. If the minds of students were so amenable 
to influences and their behaviour was so much to be determined by external 
pursuations then teaching them good ways or a disciplined behaviour should 
also be equally easy. This is, however, not true. Students are found to be 
not so very easily teachable as regards many things, therefore, there must be 
something in the psychology of students in their mental make up which makes 
them more amenable to influence of certain kinds of persons and ideologies 
than to other kinds. Students seem to be more prone to accept certain 
patterns of behaviour, therefore, to say that the political parties are to be 
blamed cannot be taken to be one of the basic causes of the spread of 
indiscipline among students. 

Similarly some people vaguely blame the inability of teachers and lack of 
moral chaiacter in them. Such accusations, however, do not take us any nearer ' 
to the understanding of the problem ard certainly do not help us in remedy- 
ing the ill. The only way by which this problem can be , solved is a careful, 
systematic and scientific study of the real and deeper psychological causes of 
indiscipline among students. Once the causes have been determined it will not 

be difficult to find out the remedy for them. 

1 ’ , 

From the point of view of a psychologist the following seem to be the 
main causes of indiscipline among students t 

(1) Age of Experimentation 

(2) Trial of Strengths 

0) Disappointment with elders 

(4) Frustrations in future prospects 

i - > 

(5) Futility of the Educational system 
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It is absolutely wrong to say that students of the present day are just bad 
or that they have taken a voluntary decision to be mdisciplmed and it is far 
from the truth. It will surely be very revealing to examine the records of stu* 
dents of the past ages in this respect. A study of the past reavcals that it seems 
to have been an age old custom with the older generation to condemn and to 
run down the younger one. From time immemorial it has been the common for 
the older generation to show disappointment at the coming generation, Refe- 
rences-humourous and otherwise-are not lacking in literature when parents have 
expressed grave anxiety 'and borrow at the degent ration of the youths. They 
have felt genuine anxiety as to what has happened to the youths and how they 
are going to handle the affairs of the world when they come of age or take 
up the reins into their own hands Inspite of such anxieties we find that each 
generation has been able to manage its own affairs pretty well, at least as well 
or as badly as the previous generation. Some psychologists will tell us that 
the causes of such show of disappointment are really in the psyche of the 
adults and not in the defficiency of the adolescents or youths. Individual cases 
come to our notice m which the feeling of the parents that the younger persons 
are so utterly useless is so strong that in many such families this happens to 
be the age when youngsters break away from their parents. 

The truth is that adolescence has always been a period of experiments. This 
is the age when a child is shaping into an adult and is inclined to make experb 
ments with himselfi with things around him and with those who are in autho- 
rity, He is feeling in his body as well as mind new power, new strength, and 
new impulses of adulthood It is natural that he would like to measure this 
new strength. It is a common trait of adolescents that they want to make sure 
or wish to convince theraselees that they are growing into adults and that they 
can now face the problems of life. They feel the impulse to experiment with 
their own new feelings and test their strength. They want to try their new 
tools and equipment. When a student is leading an opposition against a college 
authority it is wrong to say that he is acting in an irresponsiblel'way. In fact 
e IS earning to lake upon himself graver and greater responsibility than is 
ordinarily given to him m course of his school or college work. He is wanting 


It IS duriDg this age that raanyyoungmen break away from the family and 

The behaviour of students in challen 
gmg the authorities should, therefore, be considered natural. It is the age when 

they wouW l,ke .o tr, and see for themselves whether they can behave as 

cause m o^ T”.'” expenmenting. perhaps, be- 

mT iT usll ontr .•'’T opportunity for .constructive leader- 

we avart^ thTw-Tn™ with the.r newly growing strength 

e attracted towards unsocial or antisocial activi- 
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ties. There is no better way of asserting and assuring adulthood than that by 
challenging authority or fighting the stronger one. The constructive, peaceful 
and cooperative way perhaps dees not offer adequate opportunities for the trial 
of strength. It is only in opposition, quarrel or fighting that a real challenge is 
experienced and a thrill is en3oyed. Students who are trying to show disregard 
for authority, organising strikes, staging walk-outs or even becoming violent are 
trying ways of measuring their strength against the social environment. Looked 
from this point of view it v ill be evident that the behaviour of students is not 
so objectionable as it is made to be, although it may, no doubt, be inconvenient 
and uncomfortable to those in authority. 

Another reason why students are so easily pursuaded in opposing persons 
in authority is that they are not fully satisfied or rather disappointed with the 
performance of their parents, their teachers and their Government, all these 
being persons in power and symbols of authority. Every young person has in 
his imagination or fancy a picture of an ideal of what his father, his teacher 
or an officer ought to be, that is, an idealist symbol of all those who are in 
authority. When these persons do not come up to the mark in the estimation 
of students, their naiural reaction is to dislike them, to oppose them and to 
wish to overthrow them. 

Before children attain the age of adolescence, it must be admitted, they 
have to suffer a lot of injustice, unfareness, indifference, neglect, disregard and 
unreasonable treatment and documents at the hands of adults, but because they 
find themselves pow'erless, weak and incapable of putting up an opposition they 
put up with it. As soon as a tiny stream or strain of power begins to flow in 
their veins they are anxious to remove their difficulties out to drive out the 
causes of their sufferings. The first victims are naturally those, who are close 
to the adolescent and they are likely to become easy targets, if they fall below 
the students’ expectations. Unfortunately or fortunately since the hoary past, our 
culture and traditions have placed a very high standard of conduct expected 
from parents and teachers. According to our common notions too much of an 
ideal behaviour is expected of our teachers, parents, guardians, leaders and 
elders. Moreover m the fencies of youngsters this picture of their ideal is rather 
over emphasised and when in actual practice their experience is that these elders 
fall much short of expectation, their disappointment is also great. Whether m 
the past parents, teachers, etc succeeded in coming up to this ideal standard is 
not our concern. We, however, are sure that the present parents as well as 
teachers and also others in authority do not come up to the standard that have 
been laid down in our tradition, scriptures, literature, and history books. We, 
therefore, fall below on the expectations of students and the secret resentment 
which in the years of childhood has been pihng up and accummulating in the 
tiny hearts is poured out then they come to the school or the college age and 
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students find themselves placed in opposition to many elders and seniors. If 
it is true that the older persons do not come uplo the expectations of students or 
that the elders are causes of disappointment, then it appear that it is not 
the students who are bad but that it is the parents and those in authority who 
are perhaps at fault. This, however, is not the only basis for the present in- 
discipline amoung students. 

Another big difficulty before students seems to be that the present educu* 
tional system is perhaps unable to capture their imagination. College curricula 
and life possibly dees not inspire their minds, infuse in them any enthusiasm 
and fire into them any idealism. Students do not seem to find interest, 
enough activity and enough work in the present schools and colleges. 
There is very little in our educational institutions which can catch ibe hearts 
of students. In some institutions w'hich have an ideal before them, which have 
an objective or a target, which place before students a programme of a plan do 
not experience any difficulty regarding discipline. In most of our institutions 
students have a lot of free and idle time at their bands and whatever time 
they are required to utilise in the class rooms is not at all spent in an intere- 
sting manner that they do not at all feel inspired, enthusiastic or elevated, 
^he teaching is so dull, the subjects so unproductive and teachers so 
uninspiring that it should not be surprising that schools and colleges are not 
loved by students, but some of them dislike the institutions they study in. The 
result is that they are easily attracted by a number of other activities which, 
however, undesirable are at least able to fill the vacant space of their time, 
energy and mind. Not only our educational curriculum is not fully interesting 
and informing but it is possible that somehow or other students may behave 
an unconscious or sub-conscious feeling that the education that they are 
receiving or that they are supposed to take interest in may not help them in 
preparing for the work and struggle of life. The lack of complete usefulness 
of our educational system is perhapes perceived by even the young minds 
of our students. It is claimed that educational institutions are supposed to 
build up character and to equip a young person for life but in schools 
and colleges how much do we do to fulfil this expectation ? If w*e do so 
how far are we justified in demanding and expecting from students that they 
should put their heart into a thing which we ourselves are not able to make 
fully interesting and useful ? 

Another reason which makes the indiscipline ’way of life such au easy 
escape is that students, particularly of colleges, do not see before them a bright 
future. The future that they will have to face after their studies are over, apear 
to them uninspiring. They feal, perhaps sub consciously if not consciously, that 
the subjects they are learning are not going to be direcily useful in life and 
thar much of the time they are spending or learning these subjects is only to 
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get a degree. They are not going to utilize much of the knowledge which they 
are asked to put in hard labours. This feeling that they are engaging them- 
selves in tasks which may not be directly profitable and fruitful lowers their 
interest in life. It spoils the morale and lowers them in their own estimation 
and results in creating disappointment, dissatisfaction and frustration. For any 
individual to take interest or feel enthusiastic about a job which it is absolutely 
necessary that he should feel and know, for certain that it is worthwhile and 
useful. The creative activity of adolescents and of adults can be properly 
utilised if they are engaged in activity both mental and physical by which they 
can achieve results w'hich are worthwhile. If they are expected to devote their 
time and energy to take the utility of which may be doubtful ve will have to 
blame ourselves for the students’ disrespect towards those at present in authority. 
An education system is to build up a nation, to shape >oung persons ito men 
and women of character, ability, energy and efficiency. If we do not do so to 
the fullest extent in our high schools and colleges then we would not be justi- 
fied demanding wholehearted co-operation and undivided attention of students. 
If our school or college programme is such that it places heavy demands 
on the time, mind, attention and interest of the students of those we can be 
sure that the students would respond actively. A rigid and firm sense of disci- 
pline can be expected from a body of young persons only when they are kept 
actively engaged in a task which can inspire hope, purpose, objective and an 
ideal A vague prospect of the future, a drifting picture of his career will not 
succeed in inspiring a youth. It cannot help in integrating the personality or 
inducing a spirit of collecting together and applying all the energy that one has. 

Really there is not much which should frightened us or disappoint us in 
the indisciplined behaviour of students but there are features in it by which We 
may legitimately feel somewhat proud of it It is true that an indisciplined be 
haviour is very undesirable and is also inconvenient to persons in authority, 
but if it is conceded that the student community has legitimate reasons for 
disappointment and resentment then it will have to be admitted that they have 
a right to express it. Conceding that students have a genuine cause for being 
resentful, then it should not be a matter of anxiety for us, but some way of 
hope that students as a community or a class are not prepared to sit idle and 
meekly suffer. This should be considered a healthy sign that students are pre- 
pared to be up against a thing which they do not consider right. They do not 
accept the traditional ideal of obeying anything that comes from authority. Their 
approach is that of experimentation and they wish to challenge and examine 
accepted dogmas. This should be 'appreciated and considered a desirable trait. 
Unfortunately in our society there is too much liking for the lack of initiative 
and too much appreciation for mechanically and without protest accepting of 
what is even uncomfortable and not right but what comes froni those in authq- 
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rity. There is'^so much fear among us that many of us are not inclined to 
raise a finger against principles and ideals of which we are not fully convinced, 
Many of us are yes-men and are not prepared to express our true opinions 
and honest views, It seems that the student community at least is prepared to 
act according to their vi.ws. Sometimes their views may not be quite right, but 
it appears that they are willing to act upto what they may take to be right. 
They are prepared to live upto their convictions and to face the consequences. 
We may, therefore, see a ray of hope from this direction that this section of our 
society have some sincerity of views, some fearlessness to express the truth, and 
readiness to act upto their beliefs and, if necessary, to suffer for that they 
wrongly~or rightly ^believe to be a cause. It can be said that there are real, 
genuine and legitimate causes for students to be indisciplmed and that we as 
educationists should be ready to appreciate the fact that our students community 
does not easily accept the views and convictions of others and that it is willing 
to act upto and be willing to suffer for what it believes lo be a right course. 

It may, therefore, be suggested that in educational institutions advantage 
should be taken of this special mental make up of students. There is a number 
of features which go to make up what is generally known as indisciplmed and 
irresponsible behaviour of the student world and some of these features have 
very promising aspects. It should be the task of educators to pick up these 
desirable traits and to weave from them a pattern of behaviour of students 
which instead of working in the anti-social or an anti-national way would flow 
into constructive and useful channels. 

The main features of the present indisciplined behaviour of students in- 
cludes their feeling of independence, possession of surplus energy, and attraction 
for idealism, sense of unity and the ability to organise their action. 

' The fact that students very often engage themselves in activities which are 
undesirable shows that there is a store of extra energy in them, that they have 
enthusiasm and are capable of expressing strong feelings about certain things. 
This is a healthy trait and should be exploited or rather utilised by educators 
by channelising into useful activities, Looking to the fact that students take up 
many causes it is clear that they have a certain degree of idealism, that is, 
belief in certain selfless principles for which they are prepared to act upon 
when their action may not be materially beneficial. This ability to engage them- 
selves in selfless activities should be utilised in healthy activities. Further in 
all agitations students show a high degree of unity and a fair degree of orga- 
nisation and observe all rules of discipline and organisational procedure. There 
are very few, if at all, instance of disunity or breach of discipline, in activities 
that are organised by students as agitations. Thus it can be said that they are 
not completely indisciplmed or unruly. 



It is, therefore, submitted that instead of looking at the mdisciplined be- 
haviour of students with disfavour, disapproval and' fear we_shouId look upon 
it as a store-house for useful activities and we should guide the same into 
useful channels. Here an attention is naturally attracted to the experiences in 
many of our Basic Schools, In Basic Schools, where the atmosphere is sur- 
charged with useful, creative, and constructive activities, where lessons are not 
dull lectures from an ill-equipped teacher, where education is not limited to 
the reading of a few books children are happy, obedient and co-operative. 

t 

Let us not, therefore, continue to harp on the defficiencies of our students, 
go on unnecessarily accusing them of motives which they themselves hardly 
recognise, but let us try to evolve some constructive type of activity programme 
which may not only make the life of students more useful but also more happy. 
The introduction of a few activities like the N. C. C. have been known to bring 
in a change in the atmosphere of a college or a school and generally speaking 
students of technical, vocational and professional institutions are known to be 
less infested with problems of indiscipline and less attracted by outside influence 
than others. Same is the case with certain well organised educational institu- 
tions. The reason is simple and not far to seek. In such institutions not only 
more activities and opportuuities of action are provided, but in them a more 
purposive preparation for life is made and an ideal, an objective and a targdt 
is placed before the students. 


VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF INDIANS 

i 

Dr. K, G. Desai, Ahmedabad 

’’ j 

Westera Studies of Vocational Development 


That vocational choice is not an act of a particular momeut,' but is rather 
a developmental process starling from early childhood through the adult years 
is now an established theory. Among the earlier investigations m this area, the 
most notable one is that of Charlotte Buehler, Miller and Form and Ginzberg 
and his associates have improved upon the stages of vocational development 
of Buehler and the synthesis of all those works is given by Dr. Super and 
his associates m their ‘ Vocational Development, ’x ( pp. 40-41 ) 

These stages are as follows : 


A. Growth 0 to 14 

1. Fantasy stage from 4 to 10 
2 Interest ,, „ 11 to J2 
3. Capacity „ „ 13 to 14 

— l I 

X New York : Bureau of 
sity, 1957 


B Exploration 15 to 24 

1. Tentative stage from 15 to 17 

2. Transition „ „ 18 to 21 

, , 3. Trial „ „ 22 to 24 

College, Columbia Univer- 


Pubhcations, Teachers 
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C. Establishment : 25 to 44 D. Maintenance : 45 to 64 

1. Trial from 25 to 30 E, Decline : 65 onwards 

2. Stabilization from 31 to 44 1. Deceleration from 65 to 70 

2 Retirement „ 71 onwards 

Dr. Super, has also described the vocational development tasks during the 

1. Preschool stage, 2. Elementary school, 

3. High^school, 4. Young adulthood, 

5. Mature adulthood, and 6 Old age. 

The Career Pattern Study of the Teachers College, Columbia University 
has thrown much light on the factors affecting the vocational development 
process 

VocationallDevelopmentlof Indians 

Research is|neededJto. study the vocational development of Indians. We 
don’tj^know exactly^how fat the process of vocational development studied in 
America” applies'to'. our Indian environment It is of course a huge task as India 
is a mixture of many|jcultures. As Ashok Mehta once described, “ In India, 
there is a coexistence of centuries. The culture of Kashmir is entirely diffe* 
rent £rom^the^culture”of ^Kerala and the culture of Assam bears little resem- 
blance~with|the culture*. of iGujarat. Spread of Education and industrial deve- 
lopment are fast breaking these barriers of different cultures. An educated man 
in^Kashmir shows almost the same attitudes, behaviour and inclinations as 
his counterpart in Kerala. But among the uneducated, differences are great 
Secondly,”in the'same'area^even, there is great difference between the vocational 
developmentgof^an educated. per son^and an uneducated one. If a person is for- 
tuaate^enough”to:have^college education, his vocational development goes on 
till he settles^on some job after finishing his studies, but if a person does not 
go to school|or*. leave s’, school after three or four grades his vocational develop* 
ment is of : a. much ^shorter Jperiod. In the rural areas, it has been very difficnlt 
to enforce|compulsory7priraary education, because many people do not realize 
the need for educating their children. A farm labourer’s or a shepherd’s child- 
ly ten usuallylfollow theirgparents’ vocations and get initiation into their jobs from 
the pearly childhood. Their vocational development thus lakes place entirely in 
a different|manner andgis usually very short. The factor of identification plays 
a major role^in their"life. They are taught from early childhood that they have 
to persue: their parents’ vocations and hence they begin identifying themselves 
with their parents. 

In the urban areas where education is spreading rapidly, boys and girls 
getlmore chance to look at a variety of jobs for their future career. The voca- 
tional development of school going pupils takes place to some extent on the 
same lines^that^have been_mv?stigated in America, though the stages of deve* 
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lopment are reached a little later. Ho\\ever, our school and college students 
develop a narrow vision vhen they actually make the choice of their future 
career. Most of the high school leavers entering college intend to go in for En* 
gineering or Medicine, irrespective of their abilities. Consequently there is a 
great rush for admission to our science colleges. Many of these boys and girls 
get frustrated when they fail to get admission to the College of Engineering 
or Medicine. I personally feel that there remains a gulf between the vocational 
development till the high school stage and the actual choice of an educational 
or vocational career of many youngsters. It is therefore the task of teachers and 
guidance workers to help them develop a true perspective of both their own 
abilities and the world of work before they have to make the final choice of career. 
Research in Indian Conditions 

Research is therefore needed to study ( i ) the vocational development of 
pupils who do not go to school or who leave school by the IV grade, ( ii ) the 
vocational development of pupils who finish high school but who do not join 
college and ( in ) the vocational development of pupils who join college. 

It would not be out of place if I quote here the summary of two investi- 
gations that have been done by two students of the A. G. Teachers’ College, 
Ahmedabad. 

The first investigation was carried out with the pupils of grades V, VI 
and VII. A questionnaire in the form of a booklet was prepared and adminis- 
tered to 348 boys and girls of these grades. The questions were divided into 
four categories : 

1. The personal data and the data about their family 

2. Information about the occupations of their parents, their friends* parents 
and near relatives 

3. Information about their leisure time activities, their likes and dislikes 
and their attitude towards several types of work 

4. Information about their vocational aspirations and reasons for those 
aspirations 

The investigator personally explained each item of the questionnaire to these 
hoys and girls and got their responses recorded. The following conclusions 
were drawn from this investigation : 

1. Identification is a greater factor affecting the vocational aspiration of 
these middle school children. About 55 % of boys and 71 % of girls 

identified with their parents, near relatives or their friends* parents, 
in their choices. ’ 

2. The level of intelligence also affects their vocational aspirations. Pupils 
with higher IQs tend to aspire for jobs requiring higher studies, jobs 
of high prestige and good income. Pupils of average intelligence very 

, greatly in their aspirations and pupils with low IQs tend to aspire for 

lower occupations. 



3. The socio-economic condition also plays some pnrt in the vocational 
aspirations of these childreoi though there are many variations. 

4. Girls aspire for jobs of doctors, nurses, teachers and pleaders mostly. 
Boys show a much greater variety in their aspirations. 

5. About 25 % of these children show resemblance between their leisure 
lime activities and 30b aspirations. The expressed interests have some 
relation with vocational aspirations. 

This investigation leads us to conclude that the middle school stage in 
our country is more a fantasy of vocational aspirations rather than the interest 
or capacity stage. Thus our middle graders are to some extent more immature 
than their American counterparts. Of course, these findings need to be verified 
by many such investigations. 

The second investigation deals with vocational aspirations of IX, X and 
XI graders. It was also carried out on the same lines as the former. The fol- 
lowing are some of the conclusions : 

1. Identification with key persons in the family is found to be less pro- 
minent than in the first investigation. 

2. The interest pattern and the vocational aspirations bear quite a good 
resemblance. 

3. Socio-economic condition of the family has much less influence on 
the vocational aspirations of these high school pupils. 

4. The level of intelligence of the pupils has been found to have a 
correlation of about .5 with the hierarchy of jobs aspired by them. 

This investigation thus leads us to conclude that many of our high school 
pupils are conscious of their interests and abilities while indicating their future 
vocational aspirations. Since most of our schools don’t offer wide variety of 
subjects of study and since there are very few job opportunities for them while 
they are in school, our high school pupils don’t have enough scope to tenta- 
tively try out their 30b aspirations. Thus their vocational development does 
not take place on the same footing as that of American school pupils. As a 
result of this when they have actually to make a choice of their educational or 
vocational career, they forget their earlier aspirations and blindly jump into 
wrong careers. 

I shall conclude this paper with stressing once again the need for more 
research in this area of vocational development. The researches in turn should 
inspire our educational authorities to provide more and more opportunity to 
boys and girls to effectively mould their self concept keeping in view their owm 
abilities. The less the gulf between the self concept of a person and his actual 
abilities, the less will be maladjustment, and the higher will be the efficiency. 
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THE. CONSTRUCTION AND STANDARDIZATION OF GROUP 
TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE FOR GUJARATI PUPILS OF 

STANDARDS V, VI AND VII 
Kumari Champa L. Bhatt, Ahmedabad 

Introdaction ' This intelligence test battery is originally constructed by the 
author and standardized for use with the Gujarati speaking pupils m the age 
range 8.6 to l4 0 and studying in standards V, VI and VII of secondary schools 
in Gujarat A representative sample of 9,822 pupils has been used for establi 
shing the norms and the reliability and the validity of the tests are carefully 
checked and found to be appreciably high. The battery includes four verbal and 
three non-verbal tests. The administration of the tests takes 70 minutes. 

The Concpet of Intelligence : The author has widely studied the various 
views on intelligence. She agrees with P. E. Vernon that no ‘ univocal ’ mental 
test can be devised. Wechsler’s definition “ the aggregate or global capacity 
of the individual to act purposefully, to think rationally and to deal effectively 
with his environment” is accepted with a modification suggested by F. S. 
Freeman that the non-intellectual traits-*' drive”, “Incentive” and “Interest’’ 
should not be ignored in assessing an individual's intelligence, but they cannot 
possibly be measured, as aspects of intelligence with the help of an usua 
intelligence scale. 

Regarding Thorndike’s sub-division of intelligence into three main types, 
(t) social, (ii) concrete and (in) abstract, the present test maker holds the 
view that abstract intelligence receives greatest weight and is most pronounced 
in most of the tests which are designed for use with persons, who are pre 
sumed to have developed facility in dealing with concepts and symbols on the 
grounds of maturity. She further clarifies the point that even the non-verbal 
tests included in her battery are not devoid of demands upon ability to con- 
ceptualize and make abstractions. 

The nature and nurture controversy has been reviewed in detail. The 
author tends to be a hereditarian of the moderate type. She does not treat the 
test scores as finaL In her opinion, intelligence not only expresses itself but 
exists in the environment and hence the test maker must select material with 
3- view to maintaining the differences in experiences which do not contribute to 
differences in intelligence. 

The factorial point of view has also been studied. The investigator believes 
that the factors depend upon how the data fed in the machine are selected. 
She is conscious that ‘pure’ tests of g cannot be constructed, but calls herself 
a Spearmanite and plans to select the types of tests known for their g satura- 
tions and add the scores on various sub-tests for obtaining a measure of 
brightness. 
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Designing the Tests : The range o£ applicability was lixed in view o£ ( i ) 
schooling, ( ii ) age and ( iii ) cultural background. A reference to the differen- 
ces in the urban, semi-urban and rural cultures is made, but in view of the 
practical exegencies, the author decides to design a test based on the excgen* 

cies, common to all the three cultures. 

For sampling the behaviour to be tested an inclusion of a variety of tests 
is thought to be desirable as a combined score than the score of each sub-test. 

Regarding the media, the test maker observes that language seems to be 
the principal source of the strength of the verbal tests, but it is also its 
weakness. Hence, she indued in the battery, such verbal tests as could be 
constructed within the limited linguistic attainment of the testees. The non-verbal 
tests were to resemble verbal tests in the complexity of mental processes 

There were ten tests which contained 282 items. The verbal tests consisted 


of ( i ) Reasoning problems, (ii) Verbal absurdities, (iii) Analogies, (iv) 
Matching professions and things, ( v ) Story completion and the non-verbal 
tests consisted of (a) Matching legs of tables, (b) similarities and differenes, (c) 
clssification, (d) Picture absurdities and (e) Spatial relations. All of them 
could not be arranged in a simple battery and administered on a single occasion. 
Hence the ten tests were divided into two forms, verbal and non-verbal. A 
practice test was also included. Inspite of its shortcomings, the arrangement is 
chosen, for voung children in India cannot be relied upon to follow' the instruc- 
tions by themselves. The use of a separate answ'er sheet was also avoided, 
for it would meen sacrificing accuracy and reliability at the altar of economy. 

The Empirical Tryonts of the Tests : The manuscript of the test was admi- 
nistered individually to 20 pupils. They were asked to answer the tests aloud, 
say why they chose a particular answer and explain why other answers were 
incorrect. They were also made to describe what they saw in the pictures and 
the ideas conveyed by them. The tester thus verified the mental processes 
expected by her and also found out how far the testees were capable to them. 

The pictorial items were got auswerd and interpreted by adults from vari- 
ous walks of life, so that ambiguities with regard to the pictorial presentation 
of ideas could be overcome. For the editorial review, a ruthless criticism of 
the tests by two experts was invited. This three-fold attack resulted into a 
substantial refinement of the tests before they ware printed. 

The second tryout was designed to check the suitabiUty of tnstructions and 
Other administration procedures. 


During the third tryout the test was administered to 241 boys and 219 
girls for the Item analysis data. For an approximate check on item validity, 
the simplified item analysis procedure devised by Stanley is used 

in things were kept 
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( i ) The time to be devoted to the full test 

(ii) The amount of emphasis to.be placed on speed 

(ill) Proper accommodation and attractive arrangement of the sub-tests 

(iv) Difficulty values of the items 

( v ) Discriminative values of the items 

The present test is designed to differentiate equally well among individuals 
at all levels of the total range and hence covers a wide range of difficulty. Items 
in the range of 16 to 85 per cent difficulty are chosen in such a way that the 
average difficulty level of the whole test is near 50 per cent. The suitability 
of difficulty value is given priority, but no item below the minimum significant 
discrimination level is retained. As a result, 93 items had to be rejected. But, 
in view of the time to be devoted to the full test, all the remaining items 
could not be retained. Hence, 43 of the suitable items were omitted and 146 
were retained. The number of tests was also reduced from 10 to 8 by rejecting 
the tests of verbal absurdities and pictorial similarities and differences. 

The selected items in tests were rearranged. In case of two tests it could 
not be done owing to the nature of the tests. Necessary changes in the practice 
test were made and the printed instructions w'ere also finalised. All the 
eight tests were incorporated in one booklet only, but the verbal and the non- 
verbal tests were grouped separately and an attempt was made to grade the 

tests according to their difficulty as far as possible. This revised print was 
used during the subsequent tryouts. 

During the third tryout, the time was noted down for each test and each 
of the 12 groups as follows : ( i ) The time taken by the quickest pupil, ( ii ) 
The time taken by the slowest pupil, ( iii ) The time taken by average pupils. 
The average time in each case was calculated. For fixing up the final time 
limit the merits and limitations of speed and power tests were considered. The 
present test was designed to be mainly a power test? but some time limit was 
thought necessary simply as a convenience for the instructor. This was done 
on the assumption that faster subjects tend also to be more proficient. A 
liberal time limit based on the time taken by average pupils was fixed for 
each test. 80 per cent of the pupils were found to finish the test during that 
time. During the fourth tryout, this arbitrary time limit was checked by admini- 
stering the tests to a group of VI standard pupils and^ the new estimate was 
checked again during the fifth tryout on a sample of 255 pupils. 

To adjust the test length so as to make it suitable to be administered 
witnin the set up of a normal secondary school, the number of tests was 
further reduced to seven by rejecting the verbal reasoning test. Thus the final 
script of the tests consists of ( 1 ) Matching legs of tables ( non-verbal ), ( 2 ) 
Matching professions and things (verbal), (3) Analogies (verbal), (4) Classi- 
fieation (non-verbal), ( 5 ) Pictorial absurdities (non-verbal), (6) Spatial relations 
(non-verbal), and (7) Story completion (verbal). These tests are composed of 
139 items and the total time allowed for working out these items is 35 minutes, 
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To fix the method of scoring, the experimenter obtained two types of 

scores - (i ) uncorrected and ( ii ) corrected by using the formula R = ^ — 

_ m I n “ 1 

The distributions o the two types of scores was studied and a decision to use 

the correction formula was taken, as the distribution of corrected scores was 
found to be less skewed. 

Sampale for the Final Tryout : The method of subdivision or stratification 
was used. The basic idea behind stratification is to sub-divide a heterogeneous 
population into sub-populations, each of which is internally^ homogeneous. 
Gujarat, excluding Saurashtra is divided into nine administrative units vi^. 

( i ) Ahmedabad, ( ii ) Baroda, ( ni ) Surat, ( iv ) Broach ( v ) Sabarkantha, ( vi ) 
Panchmahals, ( vii) Kaira, (viii) Mehsana and ( ix ) Banaskantha. These are 
homogeneous units from^the cultural view point also, for each has its own^typical 
dialect and social customs. The three cities, Ahmedabad, Baroda and Surat 
represented three homogeneous urban cultures. 

^ Thus the area to be tested was divided into twelve divisions. The represen 

f must contain individuals, drawn from each stratum m accordance 

t e size of the sub-group. For estimating the size, the number of 

nnm^ Criterion, for it is dependent upon both 

for wLT education. Such a rough estimate hadFto];.be accepted 

for want of anything more accurate. 

=“>>-group was secured by adopting the 
they were easilf 2 beLse 

LTudTd b« L i were 

from among 3 cities, 17 towns and if vdkL . e Ts f 

the tests to 5,173 boys and 4,649 girls She^couM f ^ administered 

tmn of boys m each stratum, but the ’same could noTbe P'°P“- 

the girls. She visited all the girls schools in the ,i , ^ ' 

of girls was obtained from the cities Hen i, remainiuS quota 

gills is not purely .stratified' but m’orf or" s^ a'ccMe^?'!* 

little pf “deal valu“'Howtv^^t"h^^^^ norms for intelligence] tests arelof 
them for finding out whether they are norma/ nan nse 

paring their own grade averagerlirthernor^s™"^' ” 

'"*’’ThrscreT\‘° 

9, 10, U.'Tri3°, l^/s'andtLristnd'S yn« groups 

15 and the mean, median and SD for each 
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distribution are calculated. The mean is used to determine the norm. The sex 

* 

differences were found to be statistically significant and hence separate norms 
for the two sexes are given. 

The data for the age-groups, 9, 13, 14, 15 and 15 were found to be trun- 
cated. Hence, curves of mental growth separately for boys and girls were drawn 
from the mean scores of various age groups and the following abnormalities 
were observed and explaind : 

1. The increase in the mean score from 9 to 10 years was less than that 
from 10 to 11 years. It was explained that most of the 9 year olds found in 
grades V or VI were accelerated and superior as the age of entrance to the 
primary school was 5 , and 'because the tests were not administered to pupils 
in grades below V. It jis pointed out that similar abnormality is generally found 
by test makers workilrg with school pupils. 

2. There was an insignificant rise m the mean score at the age of 13 and 
decrease during the subsequent years. It was explained that this was a result 
of the presence of retarded pupils. The normal age for grade VII was 12 years 
and tests were not administered to pupils in grades above VII. 

Hence the present sample could not be taken to represent age groups other 
than 10, 11 and 12. Hence the norms for the other age groups were corrected 
as is done by many psychologists. The Finite Difference Method of Graduation 
was employed to graduate the curve with a view to maintaining the tendency 
shown by the norms of 10, 11 and 12 year age groups. The curve was gradu- 
ated to two points on each side and it showed regular growth, similar to those 
shown by other curves of mental growth. Any further graduatioh was mathema- 
tically unsound and hence the applicability of the test was limited toageTange 
8.6 to 14.0. A complete table of age norms was prepared by interpolation. 

Measure of Brightness : ‘Deviation IQ’ is used to report the scores as is 
done by welkow'n testmakers like Wechsler, Desai and Otis, These so-called 
IQs are actually standard scores with a mean of 100 and an SD of 16, which 
approximates the SD of the familiar Slanford-Binet IQ distribution. The_raw 
scores were converted into IQs by converting the SD values of their ydeviations 
from the norm intb the SD values of deviations of IQs from 100. PRs 
were also obtained by converting all probable deviations from the norms. The 
complete method of evaluating the test answers is given in the ManuSl of 
Directions. The -distributions of IQs are studied age-wise and grade-wise. 

Range of IQs : The lowest IQ obtained was 45 and the highest 138 and 
hence the author thinks that like "Wechsler’s tests, the present battery also does 
not have a ‘ ceiling ’ sufficiently high to discriminateJU sharply jbetween |indivi- 
duals at the upper level of ability. She thinks that three reasons can be given, 
viz. ( 1 ) the use of non-verbal tests, ( ii ) a lack of emphasis on speed and (in) 
a lack of sufficient effort on the part of the testees 
^ 3 ^ ' ‘ 
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Classification of Papils according to their IQs : The scheme offered by 
Wechsler is used, It does not differ too much from those in current use. The 
fundamental basis of the scheme is the definition of intelligence levels in terras 
of statistical frequencies. 

Reliability j The reliability estimates are calculated by the application of 
various methods given below : 

They are— 

1. .934 by Kuder-Richardson Simplified formula 

2. .907 by Split-half Method; 951 when corrected for the reduced test length 
by the Spearman-Brown Prophecy Formula; .956 when corrected for range. 

3. .965 by Guttman Formula 

4. .980 by Rulon’s Formula 


1 f- congruent validity of the battery vas estimated by corre- 

a mg Qs on t e present test with those obtained on three other intelligence 
tests as given below: 

0 ^ Shukla s adaptation ot Stanford-Binet on a sample of 30 pupils 

2. = .712 ( corrected for attenuation .880) with Desai Group Tests on a 
sample of 245 pupils 

3. y = .683 With Joshi’s Group Tests on a sample ot 115 pupils 

1 0 - 44ZT! =hown below = 

2 - 5 S -ia a sample of 53? pupils 

(^^= 288 '^•th academic subjects on a sample of 460 pupils 

M 207 ® pupils 

(c) y - .207 With marks m craft on a sample of 460 pupils 

=. ;r““ * -r • " *“ 

mpl.« ™ lor™l o. tl, “2 S I “1" ‘“1 

erade all thp R -i u , ^ normal age for each 

grade all 8,533 pupils could be categorized according to their arade 
standing. The means, medians pnH Qn. ^coraing to their grade 


Category 

Mean 

Accelerated 

107.74 

Average 

102.58 

Retarded by one 


year 

98.10 

Retarded by two 


years 

93 67 

Retarded by more 



than two years 84.20 


Median 

108.58 

103.28 

99.35 

94.85 

83.80 


SD 

9.70 

15.25 

14.30 

14.00 

‘15.75 


standard error .toate : It was determined from the ^hdity coefficients : 

Stanford Binet ^ 

Desai Group Test 
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Joshi’s Group Test 11.23 

School Marks 10.11 

Other aspects of yalidity i ( i ) The correlation between the verbal and non- 
verbal tests was found to be .578 (N = l00). (li) Correlation of subtests with 
the entire battery ranged from .40 to .83 ( N =* lOO). (iii) Factor analysis by 
Thurstone’s Centroid Method and Spearman's formula revealed only one 
general factor, (iv) The mean IQs for age groups 10, 11 and 12 were found 
to be nearly 100 and those for age groups 13 and 14 were found to be lower 
than 100 as they included retarded pupils, (v) The Chi-square test showed 
slight skewness in the distribution of scores which is in agreement with 
Weshsler. ( vi ) The average IQs of urban, semiurban and rural school pupils 
show significant differences as would be expected. 

Publication : The test booklet and the manual of directions in Gujarati for 
administering, scoring and evaluating the tests are published by Bharat Praka- 
shan, 44, Kalyan Bhuvan, Tilak Road, Ahmedabad, 1. 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ADJUSTMENT AND 
CHARACTER TRAITS OF DELINQUENT AND 
NON-DELINQUENT CHILDREN 
Dr. A, S. Patel, Baroda 

Introduction 

With the advent of democracy and democratic values in our country, keen 
and active interest is being recently taken both by the government and the 
public in movements of social welfare, and especially for the education and 
uplift of the physically handicapped, mentally retarded, economically back- 
ward, socially rejected or oppressed and morally delinquent. With the financial 
aid, cooperation and directive from the government, social workers have direc- 
ted much of their energy towards upbringing a number of social welfare insti- 
tutions for such individuals, and psychologists have focussed much of their 
attention on the researches to investigate the problems of mental deficit, perso- 
nality maladjustment and criminal degeneracy or delinquency associated with 
the handicapped and the neglected. The present study is one such research 
attempt in area of delinquency. What is then exactly meant by the term 
‘ delinquency ’ ? Are there any characteristic marks distinguishing a dehnquent 
child from a non-delinquent, normal child ? An attempt has been made in 
the instant investigation to provide an answer to this question to some extent 
to identify and understand the delinquent. 

Factors contributing to Delinquency 

Delinquency connotes any deviant behaviour, behaviour which is not normal 
or not following societal norms or even universal, standard practices accepted 
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by the time and the place. In a sense, delinquency can be said to refer to all 
types of offences, less or more serious, major or minor, unsocial deeds, breach 
of civil rights, licentious or lewd behaviour and immoral acts. Jt includes crime 
against society or institution, tort against an individual and sin against princi' 
pies of morality. 

Such deviant, offensive, criminal or in a word, delinquent behaviour is now 
no more considered to be directed by an innate instinct or an inborn motive 
It IS now generally agreed that instincts play a minor, if not non-existent, role 
in human behaviour. The human intent has no concept of right dress, decent 
talksi moral sex behaviour, provate properly or any of other norms of the 
society, whether custom or law. Confirmity has to be learned, and deviation is 
not an inborn trait. With the advances in modern scientific psychology, the 
doctrine of stigmata degeneracy or the theory of atavistic retrogression expou 
nded in old days by the Italian criminologist Lomrosso explaining the phenome* 
non of criminal degeneracy has been to-day out of date. Criminals are not 
born with herddity, but are made mostly by circumstances. Delinquent or cri- 
minal behaviour has been shown with evidences of psychological researches to 
be the resultant of social, environmental forces working against the normally 
developing personality of the child, which consequently takes any deviant path, 
treaded upon by associates or strewn with other companion, concomitant 
variables or forced upon by the impact of the internal or external, conscious 
or unconscious motivators, impellers or propellers. It is also said and shown 
that delinquency is often manifestation in absence of adequate and effective 
control, internal or external, direct or indirect. Thus implicit m any study on 
delinquency, is one or the other of the two assumptions, as observed by F. 
Ivan Nye. One is the assumption that delinquent behaviour is ‘ produced ’ by 
the said variables; the other is the assumption that deviant behaviour ‘ occurs ’ 
in the absence of controls or if controls are ineffective. Those who make the 
first assumption are oriented to the question : “ What causes people commit 
delinquent acts ? ” Those inclined to the second assumption are interested in 
the question ; ‘ What prevents people form committing delinquent acts V 

To provide an answer to either question, whether delinquency is caused in 
a positive sense or it can be prevented with controls, let us examine first the 
findings of researches dealing with numerous factors shown to be causes or 
concomitants of the delinquent behaviour pattern. To summarise the results 
of a numiber of investigations undertaken by Cohen, Reiss, 2ucker, Barker, 
Sheldon and Fleanor Glueck, Burgess, Schwartz, Ivan Nye and many others 
including the present author, delinquency has been proved to be associated 
with two mam variables viz. family and society as ground against the figure 
of the individual child, which forms a third variable, Thus, these main varia* 
bles are (1) family structure as well as family relationship's, (2) Social structure 
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as well as social influences and (3) characteristics and needs of the individual 
member susceptible to the influences of the family and the society. The factors 
subsumed under family structure are the type of the family, the si^e of the 
family, the birlH order of the sibblings, religious affiliation, housing accomoda* 
datioD, socio-economic status of the family, employed mothers, spatial mobility, 
broken homes, etc, etc. The family relationships include parent-adolescent 
relationships based on acceptance, rejection, indifference, partiality etc., nature 
of discipline and punishment, freedon and responsibility, parental appearances, 
disposition, character and indulgences, scope for information, advice and value 
agreement, opportunites for family recreation, economic attitudes, use of money, 
etc., etc- Social structure and social influences refer to restriction and compul- 
sions following from typical structure of the society, opportunities for comrau 
nity participation and acceptances, type of the company, nature of locality, etc. 
etc. And finally, all these influences in one aspect or the other either work 
with or against the child striving for the satisfaction of his needs, especially 
the social needs for affection recognition and security and also his desire for 
new experience. If these needs are not satisfied adequately while resisting any 
of these influences, there result frustration and mental conflict w'hich conse 
quently tend to lead the child either to indulge in unhealthy mental mecha- 
nisms for psychological defense or to resort to deviant, unsocial, offensive, delin- 
qu'ent or criminal behaviour to defy the society or the family. All these factors 
subsumed under three main variables, vi^., (1) family, (2) society and (3) child, 
can be said to conform to the two assumption with which we started r e. 
delinquency is either caused by or occurs with weak controls. The child vari- 
ables can be said to comprise causes and the family and society influences 
from the controls. 

It should be born in mind here that all these factors may not be necessarily 
causes contributing to delinquency, but are often the concomitants associated 
“with delinquency. Secondly, some think of multiple causes responsible for 
varied types of delinquent acts, while other search for a single causation theory. 

Theories of Delinquency 

Research workers seeking to explain delinquent behaviour in terms of single 
or multiple causation, have tried to formulate some sort of delinquency, cover- 
ing all these causes or influences. No entrirely satisfactory classification of 
delinquency theory has yet been devised. However, it is more useful to quote 
the attempt of one sociologist, Cohen, who has recently employed a five-fbld 
classification, viz. ( I ) personality maladjustment, ( 2 ) differential assbciation 
or learning, (3) social disorganization, (4) cultural conflict and (5) means ends 
theory. A.s discussed earlier, delinquency is either caused by one of the varia- 
bles or occurs as a result of’ the lack of adequate controls. The personality 
mal-adjustmeht and differential assbciation theories share the first assumption : 
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that delinquent behaviour is caused in a positive sense. Social disorganization, 
culture conflict and means-ends formulations are primarily attempts stressing 
ineffective controls which allow deviant behaviour. The resemblance between 
the personality maladjustment and differential association ends beyond the 
common point that criminal behaviour is caused by rather than result of the 
lack of adequate controls to prevent it. The personality maladjustment theory 
postulates that too much of frustration, rejection, insecurity and consequently 
much disturbed and excited emotions and unheeded unsolved or unsympa- 
thized mental conflict are likely to end in either some sort of less serious neurotic 
state of anxiety or hysteria or more serious dissociation, mental derangement, 
or personality maladjustment. Such incidental personality disorder lands the 
individual in some behaviour disorder either simple delinquent or serious crimi- 
nal behaviour. For example, a kleptomaniac steals not because he wants the 
object, but because he feels insecure or rejected. More extreme case of mental 
derangement involves murder by paranoiacs who in their hallucination of per- 
secution kill their imagined persecutors. Much of delinquency or criminality 
can be explained by this theory of personality maladjustment. 

The second theory of differential association holds that lust as any other 
behaviour is learned by association, crime is and must be learned from a 
preponderance of contacts with criminal behaviour and altitudes, whether or 
not the person exhibiting criminal behaviour is identified as a criminal. Along- 
with implied is the concomitant assumption that deviant behaviour and con- 
forming behaviour are equally quick and effective as means to ends, though 
some criminal behaviour requires special skills, A hungry child who learns to 
wait for the mother also learns to steal the food in absence of mother, A 
student attempts to pass the examination either by reading hard or copying. 
Theoretically, society provides both conforming and criminal means, and the 
individual learns any depending on available association and differential impact 
of influences. An office accountant who wants to stay in a luxury hotel will 
find it difficult to save money from his salary; and similarly a young news 
paper boy will find it difficult to sell enough papers to buy a new car. It is 
more likely that both if in delinquent culture will learn to adopt criminal or 
delinquent means to achieve the end quickly. Thus, both personality maladjust- 
ment and differential association theories commonly hold that delinquency is 
caused; however, the differential association theory sees criminal behaviour as 
the expected result of criminal socialization, whereas the personality maladiust- 
ment theory sees it as the incidental result of disturbed emotions. All other 
theories explain delinquency as a result of lack of adequate controls to 
prevent it. 

Thus, the theory of ‘social disorganization’ implies lack of consensus on 
social norms, which may occur when cultural change presents old new pattern 
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of behaviour and where the conflicting norms of ethnic groups intermingle. 
Under these conditions, social control and even socialization may become quite 
ineffective. If the individual is personally involved in groups with conflicting 
norms, the conflict is likely to become internalized with resulting personality 
disorganization. It often occurs during the declining periods of institutions and 
societies when basic values and institutional norms come to be questioned. 
There is an increase in delinquency rate in disorganized and declining societies 
or in period of transition and unstability. 

The ‘culture conflict’ approach is similar to the ‘ social disorganization 
since it is one of the principal sources of such disorganization. Certain marginal 
groups experience cuture conflict due to presence of persons of different cultures 
in the same group and at the same time absence of social control. The result 
is high delinquency rate and there is also sometimes personality disorganization. 
The rates are low even in slum areas if groups cling closely to the values, 
ideals and norms of their own ethnic groups, otherwise even so called educa 
ted people experience cuture conflict leading to delinquency. For example, well 
behaved Indian students exhibit sometimes acts of deliquency in free America 
Oi even in India on return, when they experience culture conflict. 

The ‘means-ends’ theory postulates that criminal behaviour results from 
extreme stress on material and other success, with little value placed on con- 
forming behaviour as such. Maximum stress in such atmosphere would be 
presumbly felt by low income groups who could not legitimately and honestly 
achieve high material goals. High delinquency rate associated with poor 
economic conditions can be explained by this theory. High crime rate throughout 
American societies or even among middle and upper classes may be attributed 

to their materialistic approach at cost of other higher values, besides, to 
other factors. 

The last three approaches emphasize the social control to prevent delin 
quency. This conception of social control embraces four phases : (1) direct control 
imposed from without by means of restriction and punishment, (2) internalized 
control exercised from within through conscience, self-enforced precepts and 
model images, (3) indirect control related to affectional identification with 
parents and other non-criminal persons, and (4) availability of alternative 
means to goals and values for need satisfacton. For all these phases, perhaps, 
the family is the most important single factor in exercising social control and 
can go far towards the legitimate satisfaction of needs of the child. The other 
significant group in this respect is society including neighbours, schools, religi- 
ous institutions, and other formal and informal groups. 

In short, most researches attribute delinquency to lack of effective social 
control. However, such lack of control often contributes to personality disorga- 
nization. And even learning a crime takes place with disturbed emotions. 
Hence, the present author is of the opinion that all explanations of delinquency 
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can be subsumed under one principal theory, via. theory of personality 
dissociation. It is the degree of personality dissociation, disturbance or derange- 
ment, that make people commit delinquent acts, major or minor, less or more 
serious crimes. Personality dissociation involved in delinquency follows the 
same process or is determined by the same influences as the integration of 
personality but only in different directions. Delinquency is one result of per- 
sonality dissocitation, its spectific manifestation depending upon the degree of 
dissociation, derangement or disturbance in personality. 

This is, in short, the nature or etimology of delinquency. Its symptoms 
are then revealed through the individual’s character traits as well as m his or 
her behaviour patterns resorted to whenever he or she strives for living or 
attempts to achieve personal, social and family adjustment. An attempt has been 
made here to study some of the characteristics or symptoms marking the delinquent. 

Problem 

The present study has been undertaken with a view to finding out diffe 
rences, if any, between the delinquent and the non-’delinquent, normal children 
in development of their character traits as well as m their behaviour patterns 
of personal living and adjustment in the family and the society. In other A^erds, 
it attempts to study comparatively how the delinquent children differ from 
normal children especially in their character traits, personal and social adjust- 
ment and family adjustment. 

Procedure 

With this purpose in view two groups of children termed as delinquent 
and non-delinquent, were randumly collected for the study. The delinquent 
group consisted of 150 inmates of the various government certified schools, and 
remand homes at different places m the Gujarat State. Their records and com- 
mittment to these institutions supplied an evidence of their delinquent beha- 
viour and thus they were taken up as confirmed delinquents for the purpose 
of the study. An equal number of 150 normal children randumly selected from 
the normal school— going population and rated to be non-delinquent by the 
class teachers served as a parallel non-delinquent group in the study. From a 
larger sample of school children varying in age, intelligence and socio-economic 
status, 150 non-delinquent children were matched each to each with the d Jin- 
quent group in age, intelligence and socio-economic status. For matching in 
intelligence, Raven's progressive Matcics > Test of Intelligence was administered 
to all delinquent as well as to a large number of non-delmquent children. Simi- 
larly, they were rated on socio-economic level. On the basis of all these scores 
150 non-delinquent children of almost same age, intelligence and socio-econo 

mic level matching with delinquent children formed the parallel non-delinquent 
group. 
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Next, all these children of both the groups were administered two Adjust 
ment Inventories, viz. ( i ) Personal and Social Adjustment Inventory, and ( ii ) 
Family Adjustment Inventory, constructed by the present author. Their adjust 
ment scores on both the scales were computed on the basis of their self-rating 
on each item of the scales. The maximum score on personal and social adjust 
ment inventory would be 50 and on family adjustment inventory it would be 
40. Moreover the teachers or the superintendents closely acquainted with each 
rated each of these subjects on a character evaluation form specially designed 
by the author for this purpose. They were rated with respect to a number of 
character traits on a five point scale. There ratings were conveniently converted 
into character scores. The maximum score on this scale would be 100. All 
these scores of both the groups on personal and social adjustment inventory, 
family adjustment inventory and character evaluation form provided the data 
for comparison and further statistical analysis. 

Results and Discnssion 

The main purpose of the study was to examine whether the delinquent 
children differed from the normal children in their character traits as well as 
in their nature of personal, social and family adjustment. Hence, the scores 
obtained on all these scales by both the groups were subjected to a statistical 
analysis by means of a special technique called ‘ t ’ test, in order to test the 
significance of difference between the members of the two groups. The sum 
mary of the statistical result arrived at are presented in the table below ; 


Trait Delinquent 


Non- 

-Delinquent 


Level of 

No. 

Mean. 

S. D. 

No. 

Mean S. D. 

C. R. 

i 

Signifi- 

cance 

Character ( Max, 150 

40.65 

8 69 

150 

75.25 8.61 

34.99 

beyond .01 

score=l00 ) 

Personal & Social 150 
adjustment 

8 56 

3.41 

150 

23.32 2.31 

43.41 

19 

( Max. score=50 ) 

Family adjustment 150 

11.53 

3.62 

150 

20.52 3.25 

22.7 

99 


( Max. score=40 ) 

It would be noted from the above table that both groups differed signi- 
ficantly in all the three traits; the delinquent group scored definitely lower in 
adjustment and character evaluation^ — an important finding as expected and 
observed by others too. 

Character and Delinquency 

It is comprehensible that degradation of moral character and upgradation 
of delinquent behaviour are highly associated, perhaps because both are results 
of lack of adequate and effective controls over determental tendencies and in- 
fluences in the family and the society. Immorality and delinquency usually go 
-24 
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side by side when material ’ gains are emphasized and given too much impor- 
tance at the cost of high, moral and human values in social life. In low income 
families both the parents are working hard to make both ends meet materially 
and have little time left for affection or instruction for the child and least for 
the children*, the easy and non-bothering course open for such working parents 
is either negligence and lack of supervision and discipline due to lack of time 
or too much strictness and undue punishment to achieve blind obedience in 
shorter time. Either wayMeads to breeding of vices and delinquent and crimi- 
nal behaviour and the rate shows acceleration with similar company on the 
way. In case of upper class families, the father is too busy after the material 
gains and the society* mother cares more to satisfy her vanity and ego by run- 
ning after social functions, variety shows and fashion parades, leaving the child- 
ren to menial workers or maids engaged again to show off the richness. There 
is either free, loose discipline or a host of unwanted restrictions, under sup- 
pressions and conservative itaboos to keep up the status and prestige of high 
family. Adolescents of such families seek privately satisfaction through unwhole- 
some expressions. Again, the result is the manifestation of crooked and perver- 
ted behaviour. Similarly, unfair treatment, attitudes, favouritism or partiality 
shown by parents in any family breeds strained relationships and consequent 
resort to unsocial acts. Any way, nature of parent adolescent relationships is 
related to delinquency and consequently to character by affecting the elements 
of social controL If the discipline is extremely restrictive, it may prevent the 
adolescent from meeting his recreational and associational needs in his peer 
group, If discipline is absent or inadequate he lacks a portion of direct control 
over his action outside and inside the family. If parents make no demands, he 
also lacks a set of clear cut parental expectations to which his parents obviously 
attach importance and which might be incorporated into his personality as inter- 
nalized controls. If discipline is unfair or if partiality is shown, it may be 
associated with an ambivalent or negative attitude towards the parents, which 
reduces the indirect control exercised by the parents. An attitude of this type 
towardsjparents^ makes difficult for the child to accept the parent as an agent 
in the formation^of an adequate conscience in the child, prevents the adult 
from^serving as a model to be imitated by the child and reduces the wilhng- 
ness of the adolescent to conform to please the parent. The result is the incul- 
cationloi vices— dishonesty, disobedience, irresponsibility and a number of immoral 
character traits and resort to delinquent behaviour, often simply to hurt the 
parent ore_to assert his hatred of familial and societal norms. Thus, low charac- 
ter is highly associated Jwith high rate of delinquency. The findings of the 
present study confirm significantly this observation. 

Each of the subjects under the study was rated by the teacher of the non- 
delinquent pupil or the supei intendent of the children in delinquent group on a 
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number of character traits, such as honesty, reliability, responsibility, and even 

personality traits such as boldness, initiative, etc. The statistical test showed 

* 

that the delinquents were significantly lower in these traits, (scoring on an 
average only 40.65 againgt 75.25 scored by the normal ). However, one caution 
is apt here while interpreting these results. It is likely that the evaluation of 
the children on character traits would have been affected by the atmosfapere 
effect or halo effect or a central tendency in judgment. The delinquents were 
all institutionalized and the superinetendents were aware of their past records 
and as such the present judgments would have been more biased. It is sugges- 
ted that non-institutionalized group of delinquents living with normal population 
of the society should be additionally studied for comparison in further research. 
Adjustment and Delinquency 

To understand the individual in greater details, both character evaluation 
and personality assessment, both of which are interpretations of human behavi- 
our are essential. Character refers to the evaluation of an individual with res- 
pect to moral traits, particularly by a teacher or a priest for the purpose of 
recommendation. Personality connotes a wider concept; it is the most adequate 
conceptualization of a person’s behaviour in all its details by a scientist to 
account adequately for all bis responses and experiences as completely and eco- 
nomically as possible, for purpose of maximum understanding of the person. 
In a sense, personality and character are much related and sometimes over- 
lapping concepts though each has its own distinct approach, The earlier discussion 
in the preceding section on character formation and its relation to delinquency 
applies equally .’well to ihe development of personality, which is also determi- 
ned by the early childhood influences, the parent child relationships, parental 
attitudes and methods of treatment and discipline. Evaluation of moral traits 
shows the character of a person; the description of his ways of adjustment 
with his own self, family and society gives a picture of one phase of his per- 
sonality. This section dealing with adjustment and its relation to delinquency 
delineates a part picture of the personality development of the delinquent. 

'Two Adjustment inventories, viz. (i) Personal and Social Adjustment In- 
ventory and ( ii ) Familiy^Adjustment Inventory, constructed by the present 
author in Gujarati and in process of standardization, were administered to 
children of both the groups. The test items refer to a number of behaviour 
“patterns likely to be indulged in by an individual during his or her strivings 
for existence and in his or her dealings with other immediate members in the 
family or with a little distant members in the society. The responses to these 
test items describe under varied situations the degrees of possible emotional 
balance, maturity, endurance, resistiveness, initiative, acjaptability, accepting and 
compromising attitude etc., or in other words, the capacity for personal adjust- 
ment, social adjustment and family adjustment. The statistics analysis of’ the 
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self assessment scores on both these inventories reveals significantly that the 
delinquent children were personally and socially less adjusted ( mean score 
being 8.56 against 23.32 by the non-delmquent ) and that their relations with 
other members in the family were also less adjusting, less wholesome and 
more conflicting (mean score being 11.53 against 20.52 by the non-delinquenO. 
It is but expected that those who do not find the opportunities for the satis- 
faction of their due needs of affection, warmth of family love and social recog- 
nition, who thereby do not experience the feelings of security, identification 
and belongingness and who then in their attempts to satisfy their needs of 
curiosity or to explore opportunities for new experience receive only discoura- 
gement, restraint or repression, instead of adequate encouragement, guidance or 
direction, are forced to seek opportunities to express themselves through ways 
socially unaproved, mentally unhealthy and emotionally duslurbing, consciously 
to resolve the mental conflict arisen out of failure and frustration, stress and 
tension. These individuals either take psychological recourse to defence mech- 
anism which form one type of mental adjustment techniques or take practical 
resort to available unsocial acts and delinquent deeds which provide immediate 
and easy satisfaction with less strain. All these expressions and manifestations 
are reflected or revealed in their ways of mental adjustment or day-to-day 
personal, social and family adjustment. Naturally, in view of circumstances 
rearing delinquency, the delinquent children would be maladjusted and would 
score less on the adjustment inventories. The findings the present study 
reveal the same obseivation and confirm the results of other studies. 

By the way, the author at the end likes to suggest that since the two 
groups could also be independently treated as criterion groups for validating 
the adjustment inventories, the results confirm the validity of both the inven- 
tories. 

Summary 

It is commonly held that delinquency is closely related with low character 
and maladjustment. The present study was undertaken in order to examine 
this hypothesis scientifically. The sample for the study consisted of two groups 
viz, delinquent and non-delmquent, with 150 boys in each. The children from 
the government certified schools and remand homes, confirmed to be delinquents 
on the basis of their records, formed the delinquent group; and children from 
the regular schools, rated to be normal by school teachers, formed the non- 
delmquent group Subjects in both the groups were otherwise matched in age, 
socio-economic status aud even intelligence ( on basis of scores on Rauen’s 
Progressive Matrices). 

AU these subjects were then scored on three scales, viz, ( i ) Character 
Evalnation Sheet, ( ii ) Family Adjustment Scale, and (m) Personal and 
Social Adinstment Scale, constructed by the author and suited for this purpose. 
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Each child was rated on a five point scale on the Character Evaluation Sheet 
by the Class teacher, the Superintendent in charge or others knowing the child 
closely. Similarly, each child marked his responses on the Adjustment Scales. 
The scores for each were computed on all scales. The statistical analysis of 
the scores of both groups revealed the following facts 

(1) Both groups differed significantly in their character traits; the delin- 
quent scored very low. 

(2) Both groups showed significant difference also in their responses to 
behavioural items for personal and social adjustment, the delinquent definitely 
being less adjusted. 

(3) There were also significant differences between the delinquent and 
non-delmquent groups in the nature of their adjustment in the family, the 
former definitely scoring low. 

FOLLOW-UP WORK OF THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
GIVEN BY THE PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

INSTITUTE, KHAR 

Shri R. B. Naik, Bombay 

r 

Introduction 

Frank Parsons is justly called the founder of the Vocational Guidance 
movement, for it was he who began the work which has led to the present 
spread of interest in Vocational Guidance. 

Modern approach to Vocational Guidance which started around 1945 reali- 
zed that guidance is not something that concerns only a part of the individual 
nor does it deal merely with a part of his life. The need is for “whole-child” 
guidance. In this approach individual conselling became the heart of the method 
in Vocational Guidance and also the concept of Vocational Counselling is re- 
placed by Psychological Counselling. 

The approach to Vocational Guidance in our Country is still highly test- 
centred. Concepts about Counselling are very vague and it is not understood 
in the sense of a one-to-one relationship. Creation of consciousness among 
people about the needs, usefulness and benefite of this type of guidance is 
more important besides the guidance facihties for the rapid growth of move- 
ment of Vocational Guidance In India, 

Aim of foUow-ap work 

One of the important services of a comprehensive programme of Vocational 
Guidance is the follow-up service. Generally speaking, the follow-up of pupils 
who have left school, has been a sorely neglected phase of Vocational Guidance. 
The improvement of any guidance procedure is dependent upon a knowledge 
of its effectiveness. According to Froehlich and Viteles, approaches to the follow- 
up studies have been varied, but there is a similarity in the uses made of the 
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results of follow-up studies. The results are used ( i ) for curriculum revision, 
(ii)Tor improving the guidance programme, ( iii) to identify those in need of 
further service, ( iv ) as an index of the educational and vocational opportunities 
of the community, and (v)to indicate current conditions involving local 
problems of demand and supply in regard to various initial marketable skills. 

Keeping in view the various uses as mentioned above, the following objeo 
tives were formulated in preparing the questionnaire: 

Objectives 

( i ) whether the advice given was followed; 

( li ) whether they are successful in the courses of study or jobs undertaken; 

(iii) whether they are satisfied with their present courses of study or with 
their present jobs from the following view points (a) financial, (b) status and 
(c) nature of work; 

(iv) whether attempts are made for further progress; 

( V ) whether they intend to change their present courses of studies or 
occupations; 

( vi ) the number of persons who prosecuted their studies further; 

( vii ) the reasons which led them to choose the particular course; 

(viii) the reasons which prevented them from prosecuting further studies 
of their choice; 

(ix^) the reasons for rejecting the advice; 

( X ) if the advice was rejected, whether they are successful in their own 
choice; and lastly 

( xi ) to determine the general effectiveness of the total counselling process. 

' With these objectives in view, the questionnaire was prepared. The ques- 
tionnaire was divided into two parts, (a) for those who are studying and (b) 
for those who are serving. 

Date and Sample 

After counselling students, a more respectable period to determine the ef- 
fects of counselling is five years whereas six months is too short a time for the 
same. The guidance programme in the Psychological Research Institute was 

started from the year 1954r55. For this study cases were selected from 1957 
onwards, 

About 100 cases were selected from the years 1957-58 and 1958-59, about 
50 cases from each year. The Institute had copies of the records of the coun- 
selled cases in a proper file arranged yearwise. Every fifth case was taken from 
each of these years making the total number 50 in each case. All necessary 
details were taken down from each of these case records. 100 cases thus selec- 
ted were from schools of various grades representing socral, cultural, economi- 
cal and intellectual strata of the society in the city and suburbs of Bombay. 

It was fell that if this study was to be a successful one, it was not advi- 
sable to send questionnaires by mail to these cases but taki recourse to personal 
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visits. At the same time it was also not practicable to collect all the" data by 
personal visits. Hence questionnaires were mailed to about 50 students with a 
stamped envelope with a high hope of getting high rate of returns. 

It was a matter of regret that eventhough the blanks were sent with stam- 
ped envelopes for returns, the writer was successful in getting only seven ques- 
tionnaires out of 50 questionnaires mailed. Hence personal visits were unavoi 
dable. Personal visits were made to get the questionnaires filled. During the 
period, total number of blanks got filled in was 62 including those seven 
questionnaires received through mail. 

Reason found for not getting the replies through mail 

( 1 ) Some did not understand the importance of the guidance given to 
them and took the matter very lightly. ( li ) Some looked at the whole matter 

i 

from suspicious view points. ( iii ) In the case of those students who were out 
of Bombay for their education, it was found in many cases that the blanks had 
not been redirected to them, ( iv ) Some families had changed their residence 
and blanks sent to them were received back. ( v ) Some students passed time 
in contacting their friends for knowing whether they had received such blanks 
and whether they wanted to fill in them, ( iv ) Some girls were married and 
were not interested further, 

Analysif 

As in the questionnaire, the whole data was divided into two parts for 
analysis, viz. (a) for those who are studying and (b) for those who are serving. 

From the details taken down from the case reports of the sample for this 
study, it was found that in most cases three choices in different vocations were 
suggested to students. The following table shows (a) different vocations sug- 
gested and (b) percentage of students who either followed, rejected or acted on 
them partly. 

Table No. 1 

Showing different vocations suggested and^ percentage -of students, who 


either followed, 

rejected or acted partly on 

them : 



Vocations 

Followed 

Rejected 

Acted partly 




■< , 

on them 



No. of p. c. 

No. of p. c. 

No. of p.c. 



cases 

cases 

cases 

1. 

Arts 

10 

9 

1 

2. 

Science 

2 

. 1 

13 

3. 

Commerce 

5 

4 


4. 

Pharmacy 

- 

1 


5. 

Engineering ( Degree ) 2 



6. 

ft 

( Diploma ) 4 


- 

7. 

A. MI. E. 

1 


- 
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8. Nursing 1 

9. S. T. C. - ^ 

10. Textile Chemistry - 1 

( Diploma ) 

11. Welding Apprentice - - 

12. Studied upto S. S. C. - 1 

Total 25 44 IS 32 14 24 

From the above table, it seems that the percentage viz. 44 p c. ( N = 25 ) of 
those who followed the advice is rather high than that viz. 32 pc. (N = 1S) of 


those who rejected it. The difference between them is not very great. However, 

the percentage of those who followed the advice is not discouraging. 

Percentages of those who followed the advice, rejected the advice and who 

have been successful fn their studies have been found out and a comparison 

between them is also made. The following table shows this comparison : 

Table No. 2 r tt 

Showing the successful and unsuccessful cases of those uho have followed 

and those who have rejected the advice : 

Followed the advice Rejected the advice 


Successful 

No. of cases 

19 

P c 

76 

No. of cases 

8 

P 0 
44 

Not successful 

3 

12 

9 

50 

Left Studies 

3 

12 

1 

6 


Total 25 

100 

18 

100 

From the above 

table, it appears that 75 p c. 

( N=19 ) of those who foUo\ 


the advice have been successful and 12 p.c, ( N=3 ) have not been successful in 
their studies whereas 50 p c. ( N=9 ) of those who rejected the advice have not 
been successful in the courses of studies that they had selected. These results 
definitely show the effectiveness of the guidance programme. 

The criteria used in this evaluation was (a) percentage of marks they ob- 
tained in their examinations, (b) whether there was any failure, { c ) whether 
they are satisfied with their courses of studies, (0) whether they u anted to 
change their present courses of studies. 

To confirm the effectiveness of the guidance programme, percentage of 
pupils who have found the service useful and beneficial on the whole was also 
found out. The following table shows the same : 

Table No. 3 

Showing pupils who have found this service useful and beneficial on the 


whole or not: 

No. of cases 

p. c. 

Found useful and beneficial 

48 ' 

84 

Not found useful and beneficial 

4 

7 

Indifferent 

5 

9 

Total 

57 

100 
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From the above table, it seems that 84 p c, ( N=48 ) of the students who are 
studying and included in the sample found this service useful and beneficial 
to them on the whole. 

Part U 

The second part of the analysis deals with the cases of those who are 
serving. 

There were five students who were serving in one job or the other. Of 
these 5 students, 2 students accepted and 3 did not accept it. Of those 
who followed the advice, one passed Montessory course and is serving as a 
teacher. She is satisfied with her job. The other one had taken Civil Draft* 
manship course. He left it half done as he found it difficult. 

Of those who rejected the advice, one had taken up paid apprentice course 
in welding and seemed satisfied with it. The other one joined Arts course, 
left It half done and is serving as a clerk eventhough coming from a rich 
family. The third one is serving as a watchman. Poverty forced him to take 
up this job and he is not satisfied with it. 

Tetrachonc Coefficient of Correlation (rr) was found out to see whether 
those who followed the advice tend to be successful or not. The following table 
shows this relationship : 

Table No. 4 

Showing Tetrachoric 



Failed 

Successful 

Total 

Followed the Advice 

7 

20 

27 

Did not follow the Advice 

11 

10 

21 

Total 

18 

30 

40 


r = Cos 

/180x J70\ 


\ 

t 

\220+ ^/70' 


- 

= 0.423 




= 0.204 

This Tj is significant at 0 05 level. This shows that those who follow the 
advice tend to be successful in the courses of studies or jobs they undertake. 
Suggestions and Conclusion 

About 50 years back, no guidance was necessary in selecting a vocation or 
in -making choice of the right courses of studies. Now the society is changing. 
The percentage of literacy is increasing and our country is passing through 
the age of National Development Plans the success of which depends largely 
on the planning of our man-power potential. To quote Mr. Mohsin, “ Guidance, 
as we conceive it in the context of our National Planning, can alone provide a 
happy union between the training of knowledge and skill in the school, on the 
one hand, and the National requirement of man-power for achieving the mani* 

-25 
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fold targets set in our National Development Plan, on the other. A boy oi 
to-day who is thinking oi entering into the engineering field needs greater 
help than a boy who faced this problem about 50 years back when this field 

of occupation was smaller and simpler. 

It IS at this stage that need for Vocational Guidance is felt and is becoming 
essential both to the individual and to the society at length. Students and their 
parents are still ignorant of such helpful agencies Vocational Guidance Bureaus 
and without thinking or planning they are crowding universities. As a result, 
we see dissatisfaction and unemployment .even among the educated and also 
that degrees in Arts and Law are losing their importance. 

To avoid this type of situation and to make students and parents conscious 
of the usefulness and benefits of such guidance and in order to make it more 
effective especially at the school level, it is felt that 

(a) more guidance facilities should be made available to students; 

(b) at the school level, more emphasis be laid on educational guidance 
rather than on vocational guidance. In most of the cases, the immediate need 
of a boy is to choose his future course of study. The course that be takes up 
largely determines his future career; 

(c) lack of more facilities for dissemination of Occupational Information is 
one of the greatest handicaps to the , growth of this movement. Many parents 
and students have very little knowledge about non-university and technical 
courses. In schools, therefore, stress should be laid on Occupational Information 
Service; 

(d) to acquaint parents with the world of work, they may be invited at 
career conferences. Monographs and Career Pamphlets should also be circulated 
among parents. Career Masters in schools can do this work; 

(e) every year about 10 to 13 teachers are being trained as Counsellors, 
However, the importance of administration of tests and counselling interviews 
in schools is not realized by most of the scool authorities. Head Masters should 
be able to convince the Management the importance of this and they should 
see that students in their schools get all the benefits of the training and know- 
ledge of these Counsellors; 

(f) before administration of test and conducting counselling interviews, 
it is necessary to ascertain that students have enough Occupational Information; 

^ (g) the need of vocational guidance should be felt and not imposed upon 
which is generally the case at present in schools; 

(b) more professional colleges should be opened so that talented pupils 

ha^nng aptitudes aie not denied training in which they are interested and likely 
to be successful. 

The conclude, Blum and Balinsky have reported, in their book Counselling 
and Psychology, some follow-up studies CQadncted fay some eminent Psycholp- 
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gists. Of those studies, one was conducted by Viteles on 75 young people and 
he found that (a) none of those who followed the advice failed to find employ- 
ment, (b) those who failed to follow the recommendations were earning more 
money but they were mostly in blind-alley jobs, (c) of thoso still in school, 
there were more failures among the pupils who did not follow the recommen- 
dations. 

In the studies conducted on 50 clients, Coe and Habbe found that (a) of 
the 16 who had sought educational advice primarily, 10 had acted upon it, four 
planned to act upon it, and two did not ,plan to act upon it, (b) of the 32 who 
sought vocational guidance primarily, 17 had acted upon the advice, three plan- 
ned to act upon it, three had acted upon it in part, and nine did not plan to 
act upon it. 

Barber conducted a follow-up by interview of 87 clients, by mail of six 
and he found that (a) the students generally followed the occupations they 
selected in school and that (b) they were apparently well adjusted, since they 
expressed happiness with their homes and surroundings. 

From the analysis of the data collected for the present study, it was also 
found that (a) of the 62 students given vocational guidance, 27 followed the 
advice, (b) 14 acted upon it in part, (c) 21 did not act upon it and (d) of those 
who accepted the advice, there were more successful cases than in those who 
rejected it, 

Thus, the improvement of any guidance procedure is dependent upon a 
knowledge of its efficacy. Fsllow-up study as a part of guidance programme 
provides more extensive research to improve the services offered — either by dis- 
covering their worth or by obtaining information which facilitates the operation 
of the programme. 

( Continuation on p. 35 1, for a remaning article ) 
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MEDICAL SECTION 

Oq 21st October, 1962, at 2 p. m. when the eminent physician Dr. B. B. . 
Yodh presided over a symposium in which the well-known doctors, Dr. N. H. 
Desai (Physician), Dr. M. D. Desai ( Surgeon ), Dr. Anklesaria (Gynocologist), 
Dr. H. T. Jhala ( Pathologist of Haffkin Institute, Bombay ) and Dr. Niyogi 
( Baroda Uni. ) took part and explained to an eager audience the progress in 
the various subjects and difficulties of conducting research in addition to the 
routine medical or teaching work. We here give the material received so far. 

NOTE ON DISCUSSION ON RESEARCH 

Dr. H. 1. Jhala, Bombay 

Dr. Jhala explained the scope of research which can be undertaken under 
the aieges of regional research voluntary group such as Gujarat Research Soci- 
ety. The three medical colleges, research institutions in Jamnagar and the 
V. S. Hospital had shown considerable progress in publishing matter of impor- 
tance. Most of the studies were, however, bdsed on the availability of material 
at the local site. Stress was sometimes on a disease manifestation, but there 
was no stress on incidence of disease or cause of death or genetic studies of 
communities or problems which are of topical interest in a particular situation. 
There were, however, few exceptions in the report of Filariasis from Jamnagar 
or Autopsy studies in Ahmedabad or Blood Group studies in Ahmedabad. How- 
ever, generally speaking the subjects covered by all institutions were wide, very 
No school of thought was developed for developing a particular line of research. 
Intensive studies on some of the local problems could be initiated and could 
be promoted by voluntary agencies. The high grade research of the type which 
I, C. M. R. or other research councils support are not likely to find place in 
the programme of the finances of the Research Society. 

The research carried out in the various institutions shows that many wor- 
kers were interested in the research career. It was entirely upto the policy of 
the State to see that these persons who take initial interest remain interested 
in research. 

Dr. Jhala discussed some of the papers published in the last five years 
from these institutions and expressed a hope that in years to come local regio- 
nal topics would find greater place in the studies. 
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'iU >i(%Qlltf vSl. 

5i (V ^ml iR i^cti % ^il'^cicii M<2i 'iciiy =yi^ ^ 

M§i=(l Hoi'll ^ =ilM<Vcll Slrii Mil <MH ^ ^Hl R8(frt 

^in Bl 5Hl Moild ^ r-llQilR& 

MV^ ^S'V §1’aI SlclRcli 'h 5Hl mOl, ^Hl^ClJf |llfel''a>?^^ 

^l an^l »l c»Ml^ aii^ ^^il^l <v|l (Ml^ Bl 

' 'HlS? RRi^l Mid Si & ^ »^l^^^l cdiMl 

ilMfd h^ ^dlMl d ^ ^IW 5l &R i^dl MdlfdJf-^l'vMdl SHKHl^ 

d?(l. Mid ^ll Si 6i > ^ly Sl^- -JitniJid Rl^id^ ed^lra* ^ ^iMd <V 

>9d( 5Ml^rM*dld d^^lKl ^oy'^lSl (V ^livi^lji* RMld >lca^* SlPJt M« 
^a/d^ ffdM 

Si Mid ^l^ d ^ 5Hl^fdif MdldHi i€^'^ fd^^dd «HdlMMl^ll-Sl^- 

^^^y*^l^^l-5Ll^l di^i ^^i Si (id^i oiMi ^ wMi^ i{f7{ di^-yii'?il "im 
^Mlil, ^l Wl^ MCArI “oloi” rti-u(l, tf^l^l ^ ^ ^i^dtfl =Q 

'^11^1. ^'iHM ^ > sMl^k'dl dMl ‘^Ml'Sl d(6 =^11^ > Relaxant SMlSlidl 

wMl^ ^Id ny d 6dl cHl^ ®^dl ^<v'^ll ^<l =(lcl SliM^^ld Ji^dl 6^ 1 =»1R ^fl^fl 
^tlUMldl MiRMl vk^i ^idlMMl^l M^l 5^lMfel(iMl- 

R^Jld^-itRl>l«lS?^ ^lc?l ffdM 5H^I dR > 

" i 

Sldl <v <1^ ‘*«^i *’, Water and Electrolyte Balance, 

Slail % yiRl^fd^flMi Mdfd df6 n\J ild ^l, wil(V‘{l Al[i*'Sjilli^RlJf 
(§HR«{1 ^^d-^^d "idd •«{^l ? mMl Hi ' ^lO 

rM5l-y<vV’ ?iMR?d yi<V (d^iH dM<V @M^ ?l^fiMl ^^Hl ^HmiH «l^Mld 
Mid ‘H\{ ? ^9y*d '^Rl'^fdUHl~2?MR%llMd^ll^Hl“^?’i?ll §MiR dlH Hi^l SH^i 

5?Md?i‘ ^l^W ^Ife/ Ml^‘ S;^* 6H ^ <^i oftfdi ^U^~(i.f^Sf^l-^l{/ (did dR 
Ql<V6Hl ^IM. Hi Sir{l Qii"^ §. aHi(vii$id' SiiM'^^id Mobile 

Light, Anaesthesia apparatus, Tilting 'Table, Electro-coagulant, Cut- 
ting currents. Airconditioning plant. Suction Apparatus, Portable 
X-Ray machines. Central gas-supply tubes, sterillxers-M5l\«(l 
^l^i=Q fi^M Ml»l ^ SiM ^IW^ ilil ^ H %ilM yi^H 
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=a<v'ri :oim\ m ^«a. ^lii- 
'^’Ml c^ol^ WIH Si MR*a SHlovil^ 

sutitRir^if ^(V^<isi-Ri6ii=>i ^[^m^mh mOi ^ 

5>ii i^iKa&-^u^Ri=a^ ^i^i=Q ^ Si^i <v oiRi 

( Mettalurgist ) SiPl — a>li5fl,(M[l!i feifiiH^ ( vitallium } 

^=(1 Ml^Sii ani"^ ^ici Bl ^ Qil^eti cj^eii 6Uifi 

^^li’-llMi 5 hi^ ^ ^ ^l?fH 'I ^'icl. 

anif^* PlofM ^•■^l ilR«^ )s Sl?l ^^1«{\ »{lif 

felPldl SlPi-yn^lfaJj^i «llil ci'^cl^l Pl^M^Rd ^\f Sl<l Si ^idui 
ciyd'Ml m\h %i<H^i jfRQi ^ Si^i Sti^^Pijj~’^f^>,a-':iymri^ii^'lr[i 

»>yiRii R^li^l ( Physical Sciences )^ sMl^^l^ MR*^ Sl^i ^o/ •i7{[ 
k\^l ^l ? 

Si ciid Riia(l ^ ^ H'A'iicl-^foiJj (RRl^'^-Ri'^^lHH^i 
«cli ^IclWl SliM^^iH ^^l^^R;l M^PlRUtni SitSllWd [RRi^l^^l Ri'iicl aHM'll'd 

h[H h^ 6> Slr[l aJll^ ^Hir-ll^ 

Sl^ Sympathetic System ©MR <^€1 (Mcwi R:i*'v>-Miyi H Suh^^k i:Q, 
Ji'y Rll^^l( Physiologists )Sl 

JiHl d Si^‘ <v Endocrine organs 'dl 'HMov' 

Jj^UR«iit(f4d\ 5li^ Sllgil iiji^i Y^iii rt^d. oll^, wi^itfl, 

’i^irn’d, hh<{1-Riri, sHif^ ^Sii^ 

6l. ©MR 'iR, M^^ «lcl ©MR M<^ RR^l ^H'^HclRl iRaRl* Si 

MlVBtil M4^l *t8(l. Sl^l Miicli qlR 'l^d, ^lil ^cli Mv^ Si 

aHin> n^dl RAo/^dl sllMsdSli Pl^M^pfl (obsolete) 8iy 

aHl*iR*4l«idl *>{15^ Rmi A[i '^IM. 

Si 5Hl^ § 5Hl Rio/Rldcil iW8/;il^- ^ aioy^id mrl 

RJ, . <v^>lcl«{l Rll^ Sli^ ^ ■'HRl ? ^ M'i^ ^Ris-^?id.*il cv'^MWl 

Rl^-MHd\ ni^l h^\ hi\, Rl^m ’Hl^ ^ ? Si aHl^RlJr Rl*^lti«tMi RRi 6l § ? 

M\9l Si ^i a^iicvilfel^* ^ ^-5^1 5Hcl3H^<ll i,^ ^ 5^21^1 Si 

^Mdi^ ^ ? (Si x^Dieii QiRMmi & ? 

il’vRlcl Ri^im ^ iUldl Rt^lMl 5>{ieQ ov'^^ M^l 

MR*^ Rmci d. 


4 ( 
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^\il h^m, »4(vJilB Bl <k?f> 
h^ t&a* i\h<\\[ 

cMl 5l MQi >ll^’ ^i^vRlclPl 

^ ^U ^il. 

ci'^tltMl R^jh eri’ ci^l =^R ^*{1 

Slji' h\^ ^Sl iiMRji*. 

?{Rini«i I <v i^Q ?iJfiM. 3i<v^ici^i mM ^(lieiii^iv 

5Hm1. sfl ’^ut^ Midi wci ^p^i. 

ctyil^Ml ax'd ^mk ^hPii^* d, 

Ml^. Sldi 5li ^1 ^cv^'i ff?lfc/cll M«'{l^Rl-^'V<l S[H 

^ aJli^ — ^05 -m^ S\i^\ SHOild 6> ^ 5l ^Idldl hi'H^ M^l^d 

Mtal ^liHl '^^(l, aJlMl^d Mis MU d'^id if I'd ^ldl*i’ 5H^MlMd hi^ sHl 

foto 51^1 Ml"^ RmRMI^I ^ ^IM »ll§l 

MV^ M.=Q 'Mlir* 5l § yjv'^dl M’Umd^l MiR Mt^l 

?^Sl MSR^l ^'.MlMl yVd Si iiM' SIim'^^M R^i^Ml* ^ ^ Sli^ 
d^RMl aH'd3* d^ =Hl^* ilM^ <3 MR §IM Si c^MKMlRi &,* '^>M 

> dMl M&IR^* ‘'yd RiDid’', d^’ d^’ SliM^^ld, d^* R«iMR McARm^I, 

ddl @M^IM 5Hl RllMMl~6&lid h^, Sldl dMR ^^1 an^l Sldl^Q 

M^lM mR. ansind, m ‘ddl lh(hh Klad' RdRlHl MM(d<Cl MS£ MRQ ^ ^ SldH' 
=»lR td^ ^l “Sl\$iidi Rmm'" y'^ltld it^ RllflM. ^Idl MJsRd’ Rl’^ldd 

Isi^ Jj^ R^l S)Pl Ml'i dl4 ^I-Am'RMISIi dl‘d ^IcH MUa M^l 
^ 3Hl<V»fl^ 5HMl=(l M'rMIMI MMl^ IflM Ml$i &I- 

I 

Department of Medicine 

(1) Prognostic of Coronary Heart Disease 

(2) Anticoagnlants in Cerebrovascular Disease 

(3) Study of clinical patterns of Diabetes ( Review of 420 cases ) 

(4) Study of aetiological incidence of heart disease in Gujarat 

(5) Electrophoretic patterns of serum proteins in cirrhosis of Liver 

(6) Blood groups in Gujaratis in health and hypertension 

(7) Presentation of pyrexial reactions of blood transfusion with pethidinci 
Dexamethesone and chlorpheniramine 

(8) Study of the following drugs ; 

(a) ‘ C. C. F. * in anaemias 

(b) ‘ Intestopan * in various diarrhoeas 

(c) ‘ Dehydroemetine * in amoebiasis 

(d) Dirandixin in Hypertension 

(e) Kenalgesic in rheurttatic fever 
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(f) Intrathecal decadrone in T, B. Meningitis 

(g) Perolysen in High Blood Pressure 

(h) Prednisolone in Typhoid Encephalitis 

(i) Prednisolone in Nephrotic Syndrome 

Surgery 

Department of Orthopaedic Surgery 

<1) Congenital Talipes Equino Varus Clinic; Study of relapsing rate; eva* 
luation of operative and conservative treatment 

(2) T. B. Spine-clinical study in evaluation of operated cases 

(3) Normal calcium values in healthy Gujaratis 

(4) Evaluation of chemotherapy in advanced malignancy 

(5) Hand injuries, study of causes and results of operative treatment 

(6) Study of sub-clinical rickets 

(7) Follow-up studies of the Intramedullarr Nailing and S. P. Nailings in 
all recent fractures. 

(8) Clinico-radiological correlation in backache ( non-luberculo.-s ) 
Department of Plastic Surgery 

(1) Value of skin grafting in Burns 

(2) Results of Cleft lip and Cleft palate by a new technic 

Department of Cardiac Surgery 

(1) Study of results in Mitral Stenosis 

(2) Operative results in Bronchiectasis 

Department of General Surgery 

(1) Estimation of chemotherapy in advanced malignancy 

(2) Study of chemistry of vesical stones 

(3) Study of cancer tongue in Gujarat with special reference to its aetiology 

(4) Study of tuberculosis in patients suffering from peptic ulcer 

Department of Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

(1) Value of Placental Blood Transfusion 

(2) Dirandixin in Obstetrics, study of — 

(3) Siquil in Obstetrics, study of 

(4) ‘Flagyl* in Trichomonas vaginitis 

(5) Anaemias in Pregnanqr, study of 

(6) Steel wire suturing of Internal Os in treatment of incomplete Os cer- 
vix in habitual abortions, a new technic 

(7) Cervicoplexy— for congenital prolapse 

(8) ‘ All in one ’ for prolapse of uterus, evaluation of 

(9) Median Exenteration by original abdomino-perineal route for early 

cancer of cervix ^ ^ 
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5Hl & Hnl Xl^l dl^ ^<Jvyi 

i 

1. Incidence of Rh incompatibility in married couples of Gujarat and its 
role in the production of abortions, still-births and neonatal disease. ( Re 
search sponsored by Gujarat University) Ind. Pract., 9, 469, 1956 

2. Pregnant^ Anaemia in Gujarati women (Sponsored by Gujarat Univer- 
sity ) ' Vidya ’, Jour, of Guj. University, 1,47, 195? 

3. A study of Haemorrhagic Diathesis ( Sponsored by Gujarat University ) 
Ind. Pract., I4, 899, 1961 

4 Carcinoma of Gall Bladder without cholelithiasis. J. I. M. A., XXIV, 
515, 1955 

5. Haemodynamic problem of the failing heart, Ind. Pract. 8, 629, 1955 

6. Antibiotic action and bacterial resistance G,&S. Med. Bulletin, 1, 22, 1955 

7. Tuberculous ulcer of the stomach. lod, Pract., 8, 309, 1955 

8. Laboratory control of Diabetes Mellitus. Punj. Med. Jour., V, 261, 1956 

9. Intestinal Helminths. G. & S. Med. Bull, 1, 19, 156 

10. Bacterial Reaction to Antibiotics. Ind. Pract., 9, 1956 

11. Indigenous Kalaa2ar. Ind. Pract , 10, 1957 

12 Modern Pathology in American Teaching Hospital. G, £ S., Med, Bull. 
1, 157, 1958 

13. Carcinoma of the Ampulla of Vater ( In press ) 

14. Serum Proteins in Surgical Tuberculosis 

( Sponsored by Gujarat University, To be published ) 

15. Serum Transaminase in Renal Disease ( Sponsored by Gujarat Univer- 
sity, To be published ) 

16. Glucose Threshold mechanism in Diabetes Mellitus and its relation to 
renal dysfunction ( Sponsored by Gujarat University, Under investigation ) 

17. Electrophoretic pattern of serum proteins in antenatal state of Gujarati 
women ( Sponsored by Gujarat University, Under investigation ) 

Dissertation 

^ 5lPll aHfXi Follow-Up-il MtRl «tH $1, 

Medical 

1. Cardiovascular System in severe Anaemia, Dr. C. S. Joshipura 

2. Genesis of Anaemia of hook-worm disease. Dr. H. C. Barbhaiya 

3. Byssinosis, ^ Dr. P. S. Kulkarni 

4. The Haemorrhagic Disorders, Dr. K. P. Jetly 

5. Observations on infectious hepatitis, Dr. K. B Patil 

6 . Value of stella to Ganglion block in cerebro vascular catastrophies. 

Dr. Y. P. Dessi 

7. Observation on the use of prednisolone in enteric fever, D. H. D. Joshi 
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8. Intitial control on hypertension, Dr. B. J. Patel 

9. Tetanus, Dr. M. H. Shah 

10 Aetiology of congestive cardiac failure, Dr. K. L. Shah 

11. S. G. 0. T. in Liver diseases, Dr. B. J. Vasa 

12. Heart and Circulation, Dr. S G. Munshi 

13. Electrophoretic patterns of serum proteins in ankylostomiasis, 

Dr. G. G. Oza 

14. Cor Pulmonale, Dr. M. D. Nanavati 

15. Heart Diseases, Dr. L. J. Shah 

16. Incidence of Cobra in the District of Banaskantha with special reference 
to treatment, Dr, K, L. Kothari 

17. Use of Hydrochlorothiazide in the initial control of uncomplicated, un- 
treated essential hypertension, Dr. J M. Nanavati 

Snrgery 

18. Bone Grafting, Dr. A. B. Patel 

19. Observation on Tuberculosis of Hip , Dr. A. B. Mehta 

20. The treatment of Tuberculosis of Spine, Dr. P. R. Tbakore 

21. Intramedullary Nailing, Di. R. M. Desai 

22. Fractures around the elbow. Dr. B. P. Shah 

23. Peptic Perforation, Dr. D. D. Patel 

24. Osteoclastoma of Bone, Dr. S. A, Trivedi 

25. Splenectomy, Dr. P. C, Patel 

26. Observation on Gall Bladder Surgery, Dr. Mahesh Q Desai 

27. Treatment of Fractures Neck Femur, Dr. P K. Shah 

28. Slone in Urinary Tract, Dr. S. N. Shah 

29. Carcinoma of Tongue, Dr. P. J. Tripathi 

30. Surgical Treatment of Thyroid Swelling, Dr. P. M.*Desai 

31. The Carcinoma of Oesophagus, Dr. C B Bhargav 

32. Clinical Review of Delayed and non-union^ of Fractures, Dr. M. D. 

Pathak 

33. Giant Cell Tumour of Bone, Dr. J. C. Patel 

34. Carcinoma of Breast and its Treatment, Dr. B. R. Patel 

35. Partial Synovectomy in Chronic Synovitis of the Knee joint. 

Dr. P. N. Kharod 

36. Primary Tumours of the jaws, Dr. R. B. Tambe 

37. Partial Gastrectomy in the Treatment of Peptic Ulcer, Dr. D. P. Ghosh 

38. Intestinal Tuberculosis, Dr. C. M. Gajjar 

Gynaec 

39. Ectopic Gestation, Dr. B. J. Surati 

40. Ante Partum, Dr. Kala B. Parikh ' 
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41. Ectopic Gestation, Dr. J. H. Gandhi 

42. Placenta Previa, Dr. S. R. Parikh 

43. Rupture of the Uterus as obstetric complications, Dr. S. R. Parghi 

44. Caesarean Section, Dr. Nirmala C. Amin 

45. Caesarean Section, Dr. Kala N, Amin 

46. Genital Prolapse, Dr. Kalindi M. Dave 

47. Fibro Uterus, Dr. A. M. Shah 

49. Caesarean Section, Dr, Kala S. Parikh 

50. Functional Uterine Haemorrhage, Dr. R. N. Banker 

51. Pelvic Inflammation, Dr. K T. Shah 

52. Glutamic Acid, Dr. V. M. Mehta 

53. Ovarian Tumours, Dr. M. D. Surti 

54. Prolapse of the Uterus, Dr. K. C, Gadariya 

55. Heart Disease in Pregnancy, Dr. A. Rao 

56. Intravenous Pitocin drip in Obstetrics, Dr. S. R Rajguiu 

57. A study of nature of deliveries following previous caesarean section, 

Dr. N. M. Patel 

58. Rupture of the Uterus, Dr. R. N. Trivedi 

59. Meperiding Hydrochloride ( U. S. A, ) ( Pethidine ) Hydroxyzine Hydro- 
chloride ( Atarax ) & Chlorpromazine ( Largectil ) in labour. Dr. K. K. Shah - 

60. Benign Trophoblastic Growths, Dr. S. K Shah 

PHioita 

itl^pSll (IM^ 2tcll ^IH ^ MiCA'Hl 

Ml Uik Mi2i ctMRRl cvlfeiail, 

1 RhMMI St 4 M^l R^Pl 

M*^ ^ all »t RhhMI MMRi. 

ilM ovi^ wRl ^hl. Bl sitMl l(AcllM 

»t ^qiOtlRjf ^IdlMl Sl4t «lfin diii 'HlC'd 'flic?!, 

Mioj ^l2(t MImMI aHiU 

c{^ M^O M^dt4l a5tdRi^l.-^r{l wil^tclMb • 

=ytlMi^l mR ^l4\ <§t9tl 

clvil'Ml yR =hR (Hl^ M^lR 

stt/ Slid ^tfii^l ^litcVMi <v ^IH d^. QtPW 5l^l 

'k «'-ti RlRst ^(VM dfl M>ai dRf'M . 

dlicani ^ »l 'V <1^ ■ ir>Mdl felRMci^l ^ cMl dtian 
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Ri-^nud) SlaM^?lmi HJi ww-ti ^iiitKl -hi^ «i-^si ^<ii sii»ft S 
5ii«i wiiwi sH«wd' "I'^'il' ® im'srtlSiiMi i§«i6 

^\h\?. =yi^ ciR5^2(l 

5H31CH Bl ^\b m ^ 

^ ciRX^ *1 *iPiqry^\ "Hmi Si ^ ^JjR'ii "HtArti 4«(l ^ 

ftsftsrt S. wr«.'i«t Rw=(' Si ■>H5(W ma ®- !(W^4^^sa R«=h', R?i=m' 

^ ^\hm. 

yilS5 »li > ^?.h[\ ^^2i) ^<l 

^Rl ffill^Sl »l^ ii§3,* ^5 j 

’lh{'<\h, [k\m ^ Si Slif cv 

iq(^cV.^lCtK Hi Sld^ ^ ^i\i (h^h HOI 9iRV 

%l‘$ll^ir 6l, 5>i^ Si cv <1^ ^l^l Rl^<2iilH*Hi H'^cl Pt^^Ul 

KIh 1?11 Ml $>. 

MVsi ^hIM*^ =HR*fR ^iiaiieilj ^>2tlSll tl^fl M'^cl ®ll «V 'ifS, 
5ll?(l M^l Sljf (V 5 h% 1 :ii^ ^ Si 

I M^^ailMMi 'il^lMl^'l {k^\rc\ mi\ 5{^{ '^i;ii "^iH iU^l ? 

anlo/il^ ^\TA % mcll Sli an'oi 5HMHM hM 

<SlA lMl^'~=a(w'UAW 1 Sll(A-^l^' 

a>il 'Ml feu«l JsIm’' \9cli §M^R[l Mil SlfciM^ ^llM 

MIHM MIMMI M^a 5H^M, \hr\ 

Jfll^l Mc/^l M'9i <^y^. 5HI wi^* M'Si MU\l ^1, SlrQ shMcM MM^nM ^l. 

5Hl RmM Sl^i (3^<v«i<{l 9r\\ $5^ Sla^’ an^ »>,jl 

QiR H,iMl Is* ^^IMKI ^hIM^I M^l ^’. 

HEALTH SECTION 

The section on the Public Health was presided over by Dr. T. B. Patel, 
the eminent doctor who as the Director of Health and Medical Services (Guja- 
rat State ) combines m his new office both the branches. In his sectional 
presidential address he explained how the control of diseases was attempted 
and how the State provided a vast field for undertaking community based re- 
search for dealing with the health programme of Gujarat. Mr P. G. Shah, presi- 
dent of the Society and Dr. D. N. Pai ( K. E. M. Hospital Bombay ) both took 
part in the discussions along with other doctors. 



Fourth Conference of Research Workers for Gujarat 
Health Section : Presidential Address : 2l8t Oct., 1962 

HEALTH PROBLEMS OF GUJARAT STATE 
THE SCOPE OF RESEARCH IN THEIR PLANNING, 
EXECUTION AND ASSESSMENT 

Dr. T. B. Patel. 

Director of Health & Medical Services 
Gujarat State, Ahmedabad 

"The Health of the people is really the foundation upon which all 
their happiness and their powers as a State Depend”. 

“ Disraeli ’* 

The State of Gujarat has an area of 72,137 square miles with a 
population of 20,612,285; of this 49 lakhs people reside m scheduled areas, 

I. tuberculosis : 

The incidence of Tuberculosis is very high in the State. Although 
no systematic and accurate surveys have been done in this connection in 
the State, the Tuberculin testing ( Mantoux test) carried out during mass 
BCG. vaccination campaign in the State has given some indication about 
the high prevalence of T, B. infection in the Community. 

T. B. Survey undertaken under the National Central Survey Pro- 
gramme has revealed prevalence late for active and probably active 
tuberculosis cases varying from 18 to 20 per 1000 in different States. 

There are about 20,000 annual deaths reported from Tuberculosis in 
the State, while the actual number of deaths is likely to be about 40,000. 

On the basis of 1961 population it is estimated that there are about 
3 to 4 lakhs people suffering from T. B. in State of which about 1 
lakh would be sputum positive cases. 

It is proposed to reorganise the T. B. services in the State in co- 
operation with the Voluntary Organisations and local authorities so as to 
" give the best results. Due consideration will be given in this to modem 
trends in T. B. control measures which have been brought out in vari- 
ous recommendations of tha Expert T- Committees and the Ban|alo;-q 
T- B. Centre Seminar. 
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The incidence of T. B. infection is particularly high in certain urban 
areas like Ahmedabad Town, where small surveys in specific groups have 
indicated an infection rate of 4 to 5 per cent ( in the industrial ith 
the industrialisation going on at a rapid pace in the country and in the 
State the disease is likely to assume serious proportions in the Community 
Labour population and lower middle class groups in the town arc speci- 
ally found to be highly infected due to physically impoverished condition 
from mal and undernourishment, gross overcrow’ding in the houses and 
long hours of w'ork in closed spaces. Besides as most of the labour popu- 
lation in the Towns is drawn from the i ural areas infection soon spreads 
to the villages as workers on getting infected return back to their home 
in villages there being no means to support themselves in the Towms. 

Important problems for research in respect of T. B. can be as 
follows — 

1. Since local conditions differ in various states there is a need for 
carrying out epidemiological appraisal of ; 

(?) Socio-economic factors on the incidence of T. B, in childhood, 
population, 

and (b) in young age groups Similarly the studies on the methodo- 
logy of control measures to suit local areas w'lll also be useful. 

2. Standardisation treatment procedures wuth a view* to avoid deve* 
lopment of bacteriological resistance and to make treatment wdlh chemo- 
therapeutic drugs comparatively cheap. 

3. To assess the prevalence of bacterial resistance in Community in 
view of indiscriminate use of anti -tuberculosis drugs. 

4. To study and review the benefits of mass BCG. vaccination cam- 
paign and its protecting effect on the incidence of T B. 

II. MALARIA AND FILARIA : 

Malaria and Filaria which are mosquito borne diseases are also im- 
portant problems in the State. Malaria has already been controlled and is 
now rapidly reaching the stage where, it wall not only cease to be the 
public health problem but will also entirely disappear from the State in 
a period of time perhaps at the end of the present five year plan. 

Filaria in contrast to the above is a major problem in the State 
affecting a large population groups covering practically the whole coastal 
area in Saurashtra, Surat Town, and coastal area of the Surat District 
Which comes to about 2-5 millions It js also slowly spreading in the 



interior, affecting many adjoining towns where due to the absence bi 
faulty drainage system, profuse mosquito breeding continues throughout 
the year, creating conditions favourable for Filaria infection in the Com- 
munity. In fact towns like Amreli are showing 2% infection in human 
beings indicating that the area has been perhaps newly infected during 
the recent years. Similarl}' Ahmedabad is showing 1*6% Filaria infection 
in mosquitoes although so far no evidence of the infection has been de- 
tected in human beings, though there is a strong belief that infection 
exists in human being in view of the presence of filarial parasites in the 
local mosquito population. This problem would need all the efforts both 
on the part of the State as well as local authorities for its successful 
control in view of the fact that the method (particularly insecticides 
spraying ) which has been found to be so effective in controlling and in 
eradicating Malaria, has not proved to be of much value in Filaria control. 
Hence main stress has to be laid in controlling this disease on (1) eli- 
minating breeding places of culicine mosquitces by provision of proper 
drainage system & improved methods of waste water disposal and (2) on 
carrying out systematic treatment of all those detected to be harbouring 
filarial parasites in their blood, by making systematic blood examination 
and providing free facilities for blood examination a’t as many of the 
Medical Institutions in the filariasis zone where simultaneous treatment 
could ibe freely given at the earlier stage 

The establishment of Filaria Clinics in large towns in the affected 
zone wnll also be an important measures in that direction. There is need 
for Tesearch in devising effective and safe treatment schedules of specific 
drugs, their trial use and assessment in controlling filarial infection. 
There is also ample scope for research in (1) the clinical and immunilo- 
gical aspects of the disease, (2) in studying the environmental conditions 
and other factors W'hich favour transmission from one to the other (viz 
from mosquito to man and vise versa ) and (3) in undertaking field observa- 
tions to study evolution of the disease both in mosquito and man. 

III. LEPROSY ; f 

t 

Leprosy is also a fairly important problem in some parts of the 
State, mainly prevailing in areas of districts of South Gujarat which are 
contiguous to the leprosy affected areas of Maharashtra State; Leprosy 
infection is also found m small pockets in the Adivasi areas and back- 
ward areas in certain districts like Sabarkantha, Banaskantha and also 
in areas of Junagadh District. A detailed systematic survey of the problem 
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tas nbt So far been carried out although the rapid sample survey carried 
out has given infection rate as below ; 


Statement showing the Leprosy incidence in Gujarat State: 

District Incidence Per 1000 


1. 

Surat 

5.31 

2. 

Dangs 

4.00 

3. 

Broach 

5.00 

4. 

Baroda 

4.78 

5. 

Panchmahals 

2-00 

6. 

Ahmedabad 

0-50 

7. 

Kaira 

0.50 

8. 

Mehsana 

0.50 

9. 

Sabarkantha 

0.50 

10. 

Banaskantha 

0 50 

11. 

Amreli 

0.50 

12. 

Jamnagar 

0.50 

13. 

Rajkot 

0-50 

14. 

Surendranagar 

0.50 

15. 

Bhavnagar 

0-50 

16. 

Junagadh 

2.00 

17. 

Kutch 

0.50 


There is a good scope for undertaking fie’d research into the pro- 
blem of leprosy mfectivity as well as varying low prevalence of the 
disease in certain area by carrying- out surveys not only from the point 
of disease prevalence but also from the angle of socio-economic condi- 
tions as we’l as cultural ptaterns prevalmg m the area which might 
throw some light as to why the disease has been generally found to be 
absent or having low prevalence in some parts of the Slate. 

IV- VENEREAL DISEASES INFECTION ; 

In the tribal and backward areas of the State, as well as in certain 
totvns prevalence of V. D has been found to be very high as revealed 
by the recent surveys carried out in Baroda Tow n { 4 to 6 ”/ 1 and in 
Dangs district area (figures 6 to 19% ) as well as in Sabarkantha District 
V. TETANUS : 


Similarly the problem of prevention and 
attention. The study of the incidmce in rural 


treatment of Tetanus needs 
areas as well as in Towns 
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due to varying local and environmental socio-economic conditions requires 
to be taken up, so that effective measures for its control by way of sys- 
tematic immunisation of susceptible age groups and other methods as 
well as standard cheap methods of treatment could be devised. It is 
surprising to note that there is very scanty material available in regard 
to its prevalence and other epidemiological data, eventhough none of the 
Medical Officers, working in to^vn and rural areas must have failed to 
come across some Tetanus cases in their daily practice. Tt is tragic to 
note thit not much has been done for preventing Tetanus which causes 
lot of anxiety of suffering, eventhough we possess the most powerful 
weapon against it in the inoculation against Tetanus similar in effective- 
ness to that of Smallpox vaccination. 

VI. RABIS : 

Rabies is another disease which has become a problem in many 
parts of the State both in rural and urban areas. Need for devising spe- 
cial methods of Health Education to remove social prejudices from the 
people in tackling this problem needs attention. 

VII. TRACHOMA AND EYE DISEASE : 


There is also high prevalence of diseases of eye 
in the S’ate, particularly in the areas of North Gujarat, 


particularly trachoma 
Saurashtra and Kutch. 



District 

Trachoma Disease 

1. 

Ahmedabad 


59-6 

2 

Amreli 


72-2 

3. 

Broach 


54-1 

4. 

Banaskantha 


79-1' 

.5. 

Baroda 


44-9 

6. 

Dangs 


11-4 

7. 

Gohilwad 


72^5 

8. 

Jamnagar 


56-6 

9. 

Kaira 


59-2 

10. 

Kutch 


57-5 

11. 

Rajkot 


58-8 

12, 

Mehsana 


68.7 

13. 

Panchmahals 


45-2 

14. 

Sabarkantha 


48 4 

15. 

' Sorath 


55*7 

16. 

Surat 


41.3 

17. 

Zalawad , 

V 

67.9 


{ 

i 

Total average 

, 56.0 



Due to its a^iecting younger age groups it becomes a fruitful rourcfi 
of impaired vision, or even blindness m the Community (a) Economically 
Blind 0-27% and (b) Impairment of vision 1-7% 

vni. STONE INFECTION : 

Another condition for investigation from many angles including patho- 
logical as veil as social, economic, nutritional and environmental factors 
is the prevalence of lethiasis of urinery tract particularly vesicular 
calculus ( stone in the bladder ), which is found in the region of Korth 
Gu3arat, Kutch and Saurashtra. 

IX. WORM INFECTION : 

There is also a large amount of prevalence oE helminthic infection 
( worm infection ) in the Community particularly in the younger age 
groups, (eg ^0 to 60%). Similarly there is also a wide scale previlence 
oE diarrhoea, dysentery and enteric group of infection both in urban 
and rural areas suggesting need for intensive methods of improving 
environmental sanitation as well as attention to personal cleanliness by 
undertaking concentrated health education programmes suitable for diffe- 
rent age groups and providing facilities in regard to safe water supply, 
and excreta and other waste disposal for the Community Ti is will be 
indeed a major health problem having extensive scope of research from 
many aspects including epidemiological studies as well as administrative 
and other technical procedures in controlling them. 

X. NUTRITIONAL DEFFICIENCY ; 

Problem of Nutrition and Nutritional defficiency diseases is another 
extensive public health problem in the State It has special importance 
in regard to pre-school and school child. Though no detailed survevs 
have been carried out, those undertaken in a few areas have revealed 
that gross amount of malnutrition m the child population, particularly 
protein defficiency and vitamin A difficiency has been found to be widely 
prevalent. 

XI. HEALTH OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS : 

Here one can not help observing about low standard of physique 
found m both school children as well as college students which requires 



special attention of University and other educational authorities to carry 
out investigations as veil as to devise measures, so that the strong healthy 
community of young people could l:)e brought-up m the State. 

i 

In one district viz. Panchmahals pellagra has been observed. This 
condition has been found to be prevailing in an increasing no of persons 
in the District, during the years of scarcity and near famine conditions in 
that district. This could be an important problem for nutritional research 

The other problems m the State like proper treatment and disposal 
of industrial wastes, hazards to vater sources from indiscriminate dispo- 
sal from factories and tovns are also worth attention 

XII. POPULATION PROBLEM t 

The last but one of the most important and urgent problem is that 
of control of population The problem is of special importance in that 
the rate of population growth has been observed to be very high ( as 
revealed from the recent Census figures ) to vary from district to district and 
in all districts the rate is well above the national average of 2*1 percent. 

The district-wise growth rates for our State are as under : 

District Percentage Increase Per Year 


1. 

Jamnagar 

3.4 

2 

Rajkot 

3.0 

3. 

Bhavnagar 

2-6 

4. 

Surendranagar 

3.1 

5. 

Amreli 

2.4 

6. 

Junagadh 

2.6 

7. 

Kutch 

2.3 

8 

Banaskantha 

3.4 

9. 

Sabarkantha 

3.4 

10. 

Mehsana 

2.1 

11. 

Ahmedabad 

3.3 

12. 

Kaira 

2.2 

13. 

Panchmahals 

3.0 

14. 

Baroda 

2.6 

15. 

Broach 

2.4 

16. 

Surat 

2.3 

17 . 

Dangs 

54 



t 

CONCLUSION 

Thus there is ample scope for research both in regard to methods 
of executing programes as well as carrying out fundmental biological 
research into various aspects of fertility and conception control methods. 
j>j*0gg'm-gg q£ various types such as economiCj cultural, educational as 
well as the impact of modern technological revolution and urbanisation 
have resulted, in changing attitudes on the part of different community 
groups in regard to the acceptance and adoption of family planning 
measures. How these pressures act and how can they be modified to in- 
crease the acceptability index of people etc. could be a very fertile ground 
for research activities. These researches would provide us with data 
having bearing on over-all health concepts and planning. It will be seen 
that there is a vast field for undertaking what may be called "Commu- 
nity based research ’-in the State as briefly stated above. 

All these problems are definitely capable of solution and have been 
successfully in most of the advanced western countries. 
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PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH IN HEALTH IN RURAL 
AND SMALL URBAN AREAS 
Dr. A. K. Niyogi, Baroda 

Most causes oE loss of health are multifactorial. Epidemiological studies of 
the health of the people involve studies of all factors that determine it i.e. factors 
of the host, of the agent and of the environment. Preventive efforts are based 
on such studies and are directed towards corrections of the specific factors 
that tend to affect health. Considering the health of our population, of those 
living in the villages and in small towns, it is seen that although in many 
cases epidemiological studies have been able to point out the factors responsible 
for the loss of health, it has not been possible to remove many of such causes 
as lying in the ph3fsical environment for want of information on how to act to 
remove them. To all who have to move m villages and small towns, this 
comes out too truely and more so if they are to guide that personal — the sani- 
tarian — to whose sphere of activity comes at the first instance the training of 
the public in corrections of defects of the environment. Thus, where success is 
expected comes disappointment. Nevertheless one can believe that human in 
genuity has no limit and one day it uill be possible to overcome the obstacles 
if proper efforts are made to find out the means. 

Water supply 

The problems of water supply come up first in our mind. In the villages 
many of the wells are dog by the side of tanks or streams with a few feet of 
earth separating them. The built of the wells are usually such as is unable to 
filter the miaobial population that seeps in through the earth and pollute well 
water. Whereas a few bacteria in a thousand gallons of water may be so 
dispersed as to reduce its chance of causing infections to one individual, it has 
to be appreciated that a whole village has often have to depend on one or two 
wells for the supply of drinking, cooking and utensil washing water and thus 
the chance of causing infection gets multiplied in proportion to the number of 
villagers using the well. We have therefore to make the water in the w’ell safe 
so that this risk is reduced to nil practically. Indeed considering water supply 
we can accept the principle that that water is safe which is purposely made 
safe and is tested and found to be safe. 

As a step towards fulfilling needs for water supply small water works have 
been built. Many more are coming up. In all these water is pumped by elec 
trical motors and then it is supplied by pipe, Usually no chlorinating arrange 
ment is made, though .any consideration of the sources will show the suspici- 
ous character of its water. Possibly this is due to high cost of putting up the 
constructions for chlorination as well as its running cost. A cheap and effective 
chlorinator is needed to be involved. which will work inspite of the rough 

-25 
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handling that one can expect from a Panchayat servant. It is best to develop 
an automatic chlorinator which will work with bleaching powder solution, 
without developing faults easily or getting checked. 

It is known that any automatic chlorinator will fail unless the adjusted 
dose of chlorine can give a residual value as one would decide. Automatic 
chlorination is impossible unless mangenese, iron and the oxidisable organic 
matters in water are brought to a minimum standard level. One way to achieve 
this IS to settle and filter the water properly. Filters at present are costly and 
the running cost of rapid sand filter is too heavy and again it needs quite good 
technical supervision. Here is the need for finding out means to get a constant 
quality water and investigations are needed in this line also. In the absence of 
these two facilities, the water works will continue to fail to supply safe water. 
They will be labour saving devices rather than good instruments of health. 

About water in wells where pumps are not fitted, one problem is about 
testing for bacteriological purity of their w^ater. The first difficulty comes in 
collection of w^ater from these sources without bacterial contamination of the 
sample by the sampler himself and from the materials that are used. The pre- 
sent methods of collection in bottles usually available from Public Health Labo- 
ratories to which threads have to be tied etc. are cumbersome and only a bacte- 
riologist can hope to avoid contamination. It is futile to expect bacteriologists 
in sufficient numbers to be made available for collection of samples from the 
different localities. It is therefore necessary to invent sample collector for bac- 
teriological analysis with which the sanitarian or even a Panchayat servant can 
collect water without causing contamination. 

The second problem in connectton with water testing is the transport of 
water for bacteriological analysis. It is well known that bacterial population 
begins to change on collection in a sampling bottle unless bacteriostatic condi- 
tion is provided to prevent it, It is a rule that collected W'ater must reach the 
Public Health Laboratories within 6 hours of collection. A bacteriostatic condi 
tion is provided by cooling with ice. But we cannot have ice in every village 
nor can we reduce the time interval to the minimum when villages are away 
from the town where the Public Health Laboratory is situated. In the face of 
these two problems set above, it will be seen that it is often difficult to take 
advantage of bacteriological analysis of water of determining its safe character, 
be it from a source with a pump or without it. 

Disposal of Human Waste 

Second problem about physical environment is disposal of human waste. 
Many are the types of latrines that have been invented, but on an appraisal it 
will be seen that none fulfil all the criteria of a good latrine viz. no breeding 
of lies, no exposure of faeces, no pollution of surface soil or water or subsoil 
water, no smell, no handling of night soil beforeltheXpathogeps ure dead, low 
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cost, universal adaptibilily by the people and availability of manure. Practically 
there are two types which compete in the rural and small town areas : one is 
well latrine, so well-known to the people for centuries and the other is aqua 
privy. There are modifications of these two, but basically these represent the 
two groups-one where the sludge does not need removal for ^0 to 50 years or 
cannot be removed and the other where it needs removal every 3 or 4 years. 
In the highly congested situation which is the rule rather than the exception 
in our villages, the latter i. e. the aqua privy group appears to be more feasi- 
ble than the other one, But it has got several defects. The cost of the original 
type of aqua privy is about Rs. 350 or more, while modification has been made 
to bring it down to Rs 250 a figure which is still too high. One of the modi- 
fications is to abolish the second chamber and replace it by a deep soakage pit 
with uncemented brick wall and a “ kutcha ” floor. It is not yet known how 
much ultimately it is going to be helpful. Seweage sickness of the soil is bound 
to develop, and dampness also may eventually increase in the surrounding 
soil and even spread to the floor of the house adjacent to which the latrines 
have to be made. One day the sludge will have to be removed, semiliquid at 
this stage and will be infactive. There are other problems also. Should the pan 
be of concrete, earthen ware or porcelain, what should be its length and its 
slope, what should be the dimensions of its water trap, is it needed to us'e a 
water trap at all ? In the original type of the aqua privies disposal of the final 
effluent coming out of the second chamber is a head-ache. Where is it to go? 
A soak pit and subsoil drains are liable to flood in rains, gardening with this 
effluent for growing vegetables, fruits, and even flowers is out of consideration 
for bacterial contamination. A well to dispose it is costly and will contaminate 
subsoil water. Continuous automatic chlorination is beyond our means. Over 
and above there are not sufficient space in many village homes for disposal 
of the effluent by any of these means or even to construct these latrines. 

The fact is that we have not as yet found the ideal instrument for disposal 
of human waste, though we hope that if efforts are made solutions will be 
available some day. 

Atmospheric Pollution 

The next problem is about atmospheric pollution at homes. This pollu- 
tion comes from dust microorganisms, smoke and fume. Dust by. themselves 
can be harmful but much more are the microorganisms let loose in dust and 
air and protected by the dust against such lethal agents as sunlight. These 
bacteria are usually from human sources, there are only a few whose natural 
habitate is the earth. The source of the largest amount, of dust are the floors 
and walls of the houses. In . villages and small towns almost all the houses 
have earthen floor, and a good deal of effort on the part of the village women 
has to be made at least once a week to stabilise the floor and the walls. The 
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mud floors also become damp in the rainy season making them more unhygie- 
nic. Then there are the rats and the arthoprodes seeking shelter in the earth 
floor which also effect personal cleanliness. 

Is it not possible to have some means for stabilising the earthen floors 
and walls and making them damp proof by methods that will be cheaper, more 
easily available and less costly than cement, so that the dustiness is reduced, 
dampness is no longer there and the rats and insects cannot harbour them- 
selves ? Experiments done in this line have not been successful in the past, but 
who knows that if further efforts are made they will not have a better fate ? 

Atmospheric Pollotion by Smoke 

The next problem is about atmospheric pollution at home by smoke. 
The oven is the chief source of smoke in the house making it dirty, making 
clothes dirty and harming the people. The usual fuel in the oven is wood. 
In houses of a very small minority, kerosene oil is used in pressure stoves or 
in safety stoves as fuel. In addition to the smoke from fuel there are the 
vegetable oils used in cooking and frying and the oil from spices etc., which 
come up as fume. It is known that mineral oils, wood, animal fat, most of the 
vegetable oils and mineral coal on incomplete combustion produces carcinogen 
as Pyreile benz-pyrene, and chrysene. One need not look to carcinogens only 
as harmful substances. Irritant like ammonia, sulphur dioxide, mineral acids etc. 
are also known to be present in smoke. Further the recent studies by follow up 
of the people exposed to smog in Donora several years back when atmospheric 
inversion occurred there showed that not only the people exposed in Donora 
have higher death rate due te carcinoma but also due to cardiovascular diseases 
and other diseases. Evidently atmospheric pollution and exposure of the people 
to it reduced their resistance to illnesses in more ways than what can easily 
be understood by exposure to carcinogen. Cooking and other work in the house 
hold with the “Choola” lasts several hours and- the exposure to harmful air 
conditions ocair all the time to the cook which includes all the adult women 
in the families excepting those who can afford to get somebody else to cook 
for them. 

Good ovens for burning mineral coal or wood are available, but they are 
too costly. They produce smoke from the fuel, but the smoke goes out through 
chimneys living the fumes from the cooking oil etc., in the kitchen atmosphere. 
A very^ cheap type of oven where the smoke is led out by a chimney 
which is at present popularised is not efficient due to loss of heat 
and due to some of the smoke rebounding inside the oven and entering the 
kitchen air. Pressme stoves are good, but it is a fact most of ' the people 
heat the burners by setting fire to kerosene oil in a rag which produces a lot 
o smoke. It is efficient as regards consumption of fuel and time, but one does 
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not know how much safe are the pioducts of combustion of its vapourised 
kerosene oil which though vapourised is still kerosene oil. One has also to 
remember how much uncommonly lethal an instrument it is by producing se- 
vere burns, its cost, the difficulty of efficiently running it and above all igno- 
rance about the products of combustion kerosene oil. Recent papers show that 
complete combustion of diesel oil does not produce any of the known carinogen, 
but there is no information about kerosene oil. The safety stove are not so 
safe as their names indicate. There is no safety stove available in the country 
which will not produce a lot of smoke if its flame touches the cool undersur- 
face of a pan, if air blows on it and which has not always a bit of wick that 
will always smoke. Evidently we have not got a cooking oven that can assure 
safety to the women at home, and research is needed in this line. 

Tremendas Heat 

No less inimical to the health of the people is the tremendous heat that 
is prevalent in this part of the country. Apart from the direct effect of heat 
like heat hyperpyrexia, heat exhaustion, heat cramps, and prickly heat, the indi- 
rect effects on our mental and physical capacity are heavy and universal. In our 
country effective temperature of the atmosphere is higher than the comfort zone of 
about 78* F of Air temperature with a still air and hundred percent relative 
humidity for 8 months of the year or more. The fact that we work less than 
similarly placed persons in the colder countries is partly due to severe heat 
here. The working shades or the living buildings are often made looking to the 
strength of material and the cost, but almost never considering the mental and 
physical needs of the occupants In the villages the routine material is often 
country tiles and corrugated iron sheets and the walls are of mud or mud and 
bricks, no ceiling is usually made. There is no difference in the heat transmi- 
ttance co-efficient of C, I. sheets, clay tiles and asbestos sheets. A 4|'’ brick 
wall and 3” rainforced concrete is somewhat an improvement over the formers 
as regards heat transmission. Since it is known that these materials fail to 
bring down effective temperature to the comfort zone as they are used to-day, 
we have to consider that for maintaining health of the inmates are they the 
best material or are our traditional methods for construction of buildings and 
sheds the best ? Is it not possible to improve the construction and material so 
that the mental and physical efficiency of the people are less effected by heat? 
Is it possible to adopt a ceiling under the roof, which will provide a dead air 
space between the roof and ceiling for acting as good insulation ? Is the pre- 
sent tendency to make 4^” brick wall and 9’ high roof good for tropical living ? 
Is it healthy to provide too much light and heat with big glass windows- in 
this country, simply because it is essential in a country at a much northern 
latitude ? Is it sufficiently useful to provide sun breaker on the north and east 
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of living-rooms ? Are the sun breakers more efficient for preventing heat and 
glare^than the old “Jali work’* in stone set in spacious verandas ? Incidently 
I have not to say any word in Ahmedabad how beautiful the Jali work can be I 

The fact is that we need more scientific informations for tropical living. 
What is available we acknowledge with gratefuln'ess and put them in use wher- 
ever possible, but there are so many that are not available which comes in 
the ways of the efforts by the public body, the public and the public health 
department to adopt or advise on healthful living in small towns and villages. 
Problems like the above are many small — and not showing— perhaps not appealing 
to the unoriented mind, but nevertheless they have mass effect and are of great 
value to the health of the community. My appeal is to the Engineers to think 
of the smaller '.things of mass application in our small towns and villages where 
80 % population are living. 
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A SCHEME FOR EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 

IN FREE INDIA 

Principal K. S. Vakil, Bombay 

I. Pre-Primary Edocalion 

( For Infants of 3 to 6 years ) 
through 

Infant Schools or Infant classes, Nursery Schools, Montessori Schools, 
Kindergartens, Balamandirs, Shishumandirs, or the like. 

With the aim of building up physique and health of infants and laying the 
foundation of their character by inculcating in them habits of personal clean- 
liness, clearness and gentleness in speech, orderliness in behaviour, sense of 
good manners, a co-operative spirit of ready give-and-take, of self-sacrifice 
and of consideration for others no less than for themselves, through physical 
exerdse and free organised games, story-telling, action-songs, use of play- 
materials, ^'pictures, and other visual education aids. 

( Without any formal instruction in reading, writing, or counting ) 

II. Primary Edocation 

( For Children of 7 to 1 1 years ) 

( Sts. I-V ) 
through 

( i ) Primary Schools imparting knowledge of mechanic of Reading, Writing 
and Arithmetic ( the three R’s ); of local plants and trees and insects, birds 
and animals*, and of their natural and social environment, and providing op- 
portunities for hand and eye training and for the acquisition of manual skill 
by engaging in purposeful creative activities related to local occupations and 
industries, arts and crafts, such as spinning and weaving and vegetable gar- 
dening, mat-weaving and basket-making, and light wood-work and house-hold 
furniture making, with the aim of fitting them for useful and active citizen- 
ship; and ending with an Internal Primary School-leaving Examination in the 
subject of St, V, entitling the pupils passing it to admission straight-away to 
secondary schools, if admission to them is desired. 

(ii) Evening or Night continuation Schools or Classes, providing facilities for 
the continuation of their education to pupils who for economic or other reasons, 
had to leave schools before completing their full Primary school course; held on 
Day School premises and conducted by Day School teachers encouraged to 
under-take Night School work by payment to them of an extra allowance. 

Hi. Education ( Sis. VI-XI ) Post-Primary or Secondary 

(For boys & girls of^l2 to 15 years) 
through 

(i) Multi-lateral or Multi-Purpose Schools, offering, in addition to the pre- 
sent academic course of general cultural education, one or more alternative pre- 
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vocational courses of education suited to the future needs of pupils, such as a 
Commercial Course, an Industrial Cource, a Domestic Science Course, an Art 
Course, a Primary-Teacher Training Course, a Pre-military Course, a Pre- 
medical Course, and a Nautical Course, and fitting the pupils for entry into trades, 
occupations andgmdustries, arts and crafts, business and commerce, as well as 
for admission^to academic, professional and technological courses of higher 
education at the University and to lower grades of the public service-ending 
with an Internal Secondary School-leaving Examination, held m each school by 
a committee consisting of the head of the school, the subject teacchers concerned, 
local^Government Inspecting Officer, and empowered to award Secondary 
School-Leaving Certificates to pupils passing it on the results of this examina* 
tion and their comulative school record-entitling those holding this certificate to 
admission to higher education coures at the University and to lower grade of 
the public service. 

(ii) Evening or Night continuation Schools or Classes for continuation of 

their education by pupils compelled to leave school before completing their 
school course held on Day-school premises and conducted by Day-school work 
by payment of an extra night school allow'ance. 

IV. University Education ; For boys and girls of about 17 to 20 years, pro- 
viding a three years course leading to the first Degree iu Arts, Science. Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Domestic Science, Fine Arts, Secondary-Teacher Training, 
Medicine, Engineering, Military and Strategy, and Navigation, and a further 
two or more years course of advanced study and research in the subjects siudied 
for the firt Degree. 

V. Adult Education : Aiming at imparting Literacy and Civic or citizenship 
training to the large mass of the illiterate population of the States through 
Evening Classes and Night Schools. 

VI. Community Training, through the organisation of educational and use- 
ful social welfare activities for ail ages of people, regardless their economic 
status, relegious affiliation, or racial differences. 

Medium of Instruction ; 

(1) In the pre-primary and primary stage, the mother-tongue of the pupils 

or the Regional Language ^ 

(2) In tne Secondary stage, the mother-tongue of the pupils or the Regional 

Language, with English associated with it in such subjects as Mathematics 
and Science. 

(3) In the University stage, English. 
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SICKNESS AND HEALTH 
Dr, Narendra H. Desai, Ahmedabad 

Gujarat, alongwith the rest of India became aware of the vast 
problem of Sickness and Helatli facing us with the publication of the 
report of Shore Committee The problem was even more difficult due to 
the meagreness of the resources, but it was realized that with adequate 
planning much headw’ay could be made Even planners needed a good 
deal of thought and organization because of the vastness of country and 
population, ilhteracev, superstition and the large incidence of ill health. 

With the creation of Gujarat State, matters appeared even more 
difficult because initial paucity of finance. We can, however, state that 
because of proper planning and the developments of Health and Medical 
Services under able guidance, ive have achieved a spectacular progress 
in the last ten years. The future, indeed, is bright. 

We had, till about 15 j^ears ago. in the Civil Hospital and B.J M. 
School, only one teaching Hospital in the whole of Gujarat with an 
attached medical school for the training of doctors Now we have 
already three teaching Hospitals and attached Medical Colleges and 
shall have one more next 3 ear and still another a year after. The 
teaching Hospitals are important m efficient medical care because not 
only they tram doctors who are absolutely essential m any medical care 
programme but also undertake and promote research. 

Specialization is necessar;^ in all Sciences, and especially in Medi- 
cine due to the rapid strides of progiess that are made and hence the 
teaching Hospitals have started developing full-fledged departments m 
Various disciplines which should start working within a couple of years 
I am referring to the Cardio thoracic, Neuorology, Burns and Plastic umts 
which will soon materialise with all the advantages in Medical care and 
research that will accrue therefrom The staffs of the various Hospitals 
have made important mvestigations on various problems the results of 
which are published in Medical Journals of repute The subjects covered 
are various infections, Heart & Liver Diseases, therapy etc. 

I 

The total number of beds in Gujarat at the end of 1957 was 4,656 
while today we have 6,257, an increase of 50%. We, of course, need 
many more beds according to the accepted standards of civilized counts 
nes, but we have moved m the right direction. Many new District Hos^ 
pitals will come up in the 3rd and 4th plan with the object of providing 
a referral hospital in each district to which patients from rural areas 
could be referred. Five cottage hospitals were started m the 2nd plgn. 
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Maternity units, the details of which will be given by subsequent 
speakers, are spnning up from Govt., Municipal & Private resources all 
over Gujarat 

Medical Teaching has naturally progressed and in Ahraedabad and 
Baroda facilities are available for training upto P.G. level in all the 
mam branches of Medicine Jamnagar will soon follow suit, while Baroda 
IS fortunate in having secured the collaboration of eminent professors 
from a distinguished medical school in the U.K. for P G, training. The 
scheme is due to start from next year. Teachers as well as P.G students 
from all over Gujarat will be able to take advantage of this scheme 
with ultimate benefit to the whole state. 


Numbers of admissions to medic-al Colleges are also increased. So that, 
few, if any, who would like to receive medical training need go without 
it in the future. All the teaching Hospitals have at least one Professional 
Unit in the mam branches of medicine so that the full time and energy 
of the teachers may be devoted to the problems of teachmgs and 
research Preventive and Social aspects of medicine are not neglected, 
for we have a full time unit dealing with that subject and as an addi- 
tional measure of Child Care we shall soon have a Professional Unit in 
Paediatrics 


ESIS. IS another important development in furthering the medical 
aid, especially for industrial workers The scheme has bee delayed in its 
implementation here though in other states smaller towns have already 
started it We have already made considerable strides in the implementa- 
tion of the scheme for a no. of dispensaries are being built The ultimate 
desire is to cover each worker and his family and it is hoped that the 
scheme will commence next year. It is also hoped that it wiU be possi- 
ble to include all the lower income group people, according to their 
income rather than type of work they do. into a uniform State Insurance 
Scheme m not too distant a future While we should take the good 
pomts of all the similar systems existing elsewhere, we hope that we 
will not slavishly follow any one but develop our system according to 
the needs of our own population We hope also that we will be free 

rthraim Tt^ always m mmd 

that the aim of the scheme is to promote and maintain the health of 

the population It covers and not just administrative conscience. In that 

It IS proposed to have combined system of panel as well as whole time 

Doctor, each serving exclusively certain areas of the citv Snm. 

feel that the prejudice against panel doctors is perrapes due to " 

havmg whole time servant in Govt Dispensaries for many decades 
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Many feel that panel system should be given a chance. We hope 
that with the two systems running parallel in the same town the merits 
and defects of each would be discovered and that system which is found 
to be efficient ,will be ultimately adopted for the whole city. 

Eradication programme forms an important landmark in our progress 
and the State Govt, has launched a no. of programmes to eradicate 
diseases which have high mortality and morbidity. It is estimated that 
there were more than 4 millions per year of cases of Malaria in Gujarat 
ten 3 ears ago. In certain seasons at least one member in each house 
was suffering from Malaria. In those days 25 to 40%" of industrial 
absentism was due to this disease and hence production was affected. The 
disease has been lessened — m some areas considerably ( 80-90 ) — due to 
the effort to control it and now that we have an eradication programme, 
we hope the disease will be completely eradicated in a few years, though 
those of us who know the nature of the disease and its problems will 
realize that there may be a few set backs before the aim could be 
fully achieved. 

The concept of eradication of diseases emerged with a great force 
after the World wide experience of eradication and now we believe that 
hll conCeiveable diseases can be eradicated given time, finance and 
technical assistance. Next of the list are programmes for the eradication 
of smallpox and traechoma — the former having already started so that 
we will be able to see the result in the next 5 years. Pilot scheme for 
traechoma eradication has also started , 

The State Government is also having programme for the eradication 
of a no of other diseases e. g B C. G. Vaccination campaign for control 
of T. B. was organised few years ago and there are a few B. C. G. 
vaccination centres m various stations. 

Eradication programme for small pox has already been started in 
our state and within two to three years the results of the campaign 
already started would be forthcoming in lesser no. of cases or deaths. 
Similarly Traechoma also pilot projects have already been started and I 
am sure withm few years the highly endemic areas of our state would 
be covered up and this disease which is the foremost cause of blindness 
would disappear 

The State Govt is also having programme for control of a no. of 
diseases which are very common and disabling. For Tuberculosis the 
B. G. G. vaccination compiign was organized before few years and now 
a few B. C G Vaccination centres are working. Over and above this 
there is a programme for establishing T. B. clinics, diagnostic and 
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treatment centres at number of places covering up all the districts^ 
A T. B. training and demonstralion center has been started at Ahmedabad 
where personnel for this expanded progiai ime for 7 B control will be 
trained The research at Madras has now resulted m the idea that 
Tuberculosis could be controlled by the domicilliary treatment at home 
and the State Govt, is taking up certain areas for domicilhary treatment 
and control. The beds for Tuberculosis patients arc being increased and 
a no. of new T. B. Hospitals are coming up throughout the Stale. 


Control Erogrammes for the Filanasis arc stirted where ever these 
diseases are in evidence and we wish that tlie danger of Filariasis increasing 
in our State may recede and it rna^ bo controlled and finally eradicated. 
For Leprosy also SET. units that is Survci , Education and Treatments 
have been working for a few 5 ears in the endemic ureas and with the 
new social approach and new potent drugs available the incidence of 
this disease will be controlled Work is also done in prevention of 
blindness in our State For Cholera more stress is being laid on environ- 
mental sanitation and the third five year plan provides very sizeable 
sums for environmental sanitation specially for wholesome drinking water. 


One of the most important advance, we have made in medical and 
health care is the development of Health Centers for the work in rural 
areas For a very long time medical facilities have been more or less 
concentrated in big t'lwns and cities and the rural population Iiad 
hardly any thing Most of the villiges had no medical help and an 
occassional rare village had a subsidised Medical practitioner whose art 
and effiaency were very doubtful. Now w.th the openmg of health ceuters 
and their sub centers the rural population will get not only the medical 
aid but an integrated type of community care for all health and medical 
needs. By the end oi third five year plan all over state the village 
population will be totally covered with the health centres and suE 
centres_an achievement oi which we can be proud. It will give general 
medical and surgical care to the patients of a quality higher than what 
^uld have been possible by a General Medical pratitioner and will also 
give a no. of other services These include maternal and child health 
and welfare services and family planning and indoor beds services to 
6-10 people, clinical laboratory Health education services and all other 
public h^ealth activities including environmental sanitation, Immumzation, 
School health. Nutrition advice etc. I would put Development of Health 
Centre services and Malaria eradication as the greatest of all advances 
we have made in our Country in last 10 years. In non-communicable 
diseases we imd development of Diabetic clime m aU big hospitals and 
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Cardiac clinic-^ are on Iheir way. The grf 't need for a Cancer Hospital 
will be realised soon as tlie l^pundatioii stone for a Cancer hospital has 
alread\ been laid in the Civil Hospital, Ahmedabad. 

Rcsca>x.h ’ With the Development of the teaching hospitals and 
nev, specialist department and with whole time department there is a 
sizeable activity for research work going on in the State. The Total 
amount o{ lesearch work published by different persons and the variety 
of subjects undertaken for research projects is very extensive in our 
State and it would be difficult to ennumcrate them. Specially the 
work IS done at the three medical colleges and at the V, S Hospital at 
Ahmedabad. There arc also reseaich institu\;es for reaearch in A3'urvedic 
medicine and indigenous work at Jamanagar and at Surat. The B M 
Institute of Psychology and the Gujarat Research Society and Health 
Research Institute have also undertaken no of piojects The research 
work in our Slate is still }oung and I am sure that within a few more 
years a high ir.idiuon will develop and mature original work will 
come up. 

Now with jour permission I would like to mention a few existing 
problems and some suggestions for the future. To the public and to a 
health adminstration an item as important as hospital beds is the 
purity and cost of drugs. Our country is becoming self-sufficient in drugs 
and Pharmaceuticals and we wish that within a short time we will stop 
all imports. But the drug adulteration is increasing fast and specially of 
life saving drugs. The cost of the drug is also increasing day by day 
and it IS now-a-days becoming difficult for a middle class family to 
shoulder the burden of drug cost It has been proved that the 
selling price of drugs is anything from 2 to 4 times to 100 times its 
cost of production I think severe control on purity and cost of drugs 
is absolutely necessary and for that standardisation too A suitable 
method should be involved to do this 

In our country we have no social security schemes. We have neither 
sickness insurance nor old age pensions. 

The earlier we progress on the path for a welfare state and put 
into operation the Social Security schemes the more we will get the co- 
operation from the people m work and production Though' the Emplo- 
yees’ State Insurance scheme is created for Industrial workers, we should 
implement it keeping, m mind that ultimately it has to develop into a 
National Health Service. In spite of development in Health an Medical 
services in our country there has been very little improvement in the 
environmental sanitation m the rural areas. I think emphasis put on the 
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improvement m this sector needs more weight and also urgency. All the 
gastroenteric infections like Cholera, Typhoid, Dearrhea, Dyspepsia etc. 
and many of helminthic diseases like hook worm, round worm, thread 
worm, guianea worm, etc. could be wiped out by these measures and I 
think these are the most common diseases. Hence more efforts should 
be devoted to Environ Hygine. Another factor necessary for sound 
health is good nutrition and mal-nourished people could become prey 
easily to all sorts of diseases. A policy of good nutrition m any country 
or state could not be implemented if there is no price control on food 
stuff and if the wages are not related to the cost of living and food 
prices, all these always go hand in hand, I -think the Govt, basically 
implementing these policies also should consider them together 

Another important factor related to this is the food adulteration, 
which IS very common in our country. I think ours is one of the 
countries or possibly the only country where food adulteration is done 
on such a vast scale. There are a no of defects in the implementation of 
the food and drugs adulteration Act, and in the Act, itself. These need 
immediate attention and careful implementation Legislative measures 
are not the only method, but serious measures should also be adopted 
for this work 

In the same category belongs the absence of Public Health Act for 
each state in our country It is high time that the Model Public Health 
Act which has been circulated before a long time should be immediately 
adopted by each state and they should start implementing this Even a 
simpler and most essential thing like notification of infectitious diseases 
is not done in our country except in some big cities with Municipal 
Corporation. Even these botifications are very faulty and mcomplete,— 
thanks to a no of unregistered unqualified quacks practising all over 

I think some of the above could form a basis of advance in medical 
care of the community in our State and today when we are thinking 
in the terms of ideals like eradication of all diseases and positive health 
measures, we should not forget this thinkmg, a solid foundation and basis 
on which only further progress should be built. 



